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HARMONIA: A CHRONICLE 


CHAPTER I 

PILGEIMS 

One summer’s day two travellers rode together through a forest iu 
the New World. 

It was high noon. The birds, whose love symphonies had 
filled the air since early dawn, had been silent for the last hour; 
even the hum of the wild bees and the tree-wasps and hornets 
had become less resonant. Only the jar-fly kept up its shrill, 
unearthly rattle, as though it gained fresh vigour from a degree of 
heat which disposed the rest of the animate world to silence. The 
squirrels had ceased barking at one another, and were basking, 
lazy and somnolent, in the forks of the tallest trees. Now and 
again, in the far distance, the harsh note of the vigilant crow 
might be heard, telling the travellers, had they ears to hear it, of 
the whereabouts of a human habitation and cultivated' ground. 

Let us describe the two travellers. 

They were young; they were full of health aud hope; they 
were of good stock, according to Old World notions; and they 
were husband and wife. Their names were Harry and Edith 
Tregellas, and they had little in the world besides each other. 
Edith’s maiden name was De Glanvile, and she had been an orphan 
for some yeara. 

They had hardly as yet got beyond the bridal stage of exist¬ 
ence. He was in her eyes divinely handsome, and in his eyes she 
was of ethereal loveliness. The world in general would have 
chosen more sober epithets in describing them, unless, indeed, 
they had been such great personages as those who are mentioned 
in the 4-^mancuih de Gotha. 

Harry Tregellas was a good-looking fellow, of middle height, 
fuU-c^lM,’ broad-shouldered, and sinewy. His forehead was 
VOL. I B 
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broad rather than high, and it had a wrinkle in it which, however, 
‘disappeared when he smiled. He had a fine pair of hazel eyes; 
but it must be understood at once that they were eyes which 
neither pierced, nor gleamed, nor flashed lightnings, nor shot forth 
glances, malevolent or otherwise. They were eyes which looked 
frankly and fairly at his fellowmen, and lovingly into the eyes of 
his wife. Edith thought his eyes were the softest and loveliest 
that had ever been created, but then Edith was in love with him, 
and we are not. Edith, too, had a high opinion of his nose. It 
was undeniably a good nose, without being either Greek or Koman 
or aquiline. It was a straight, well-cut nose, with a broad base. 
If noses can give a clue to the character of their possessors, one 
might say that Harry Tregellas could not do a mean thing to save 
his life. Perhaps the shape of his nose and the classic curve of 
his eyebrows helped to give him an appearance of settled gravity 
beyond his years, so that he looked nearer thirty than five and 
twenty. His mouth was hidden by a brown moustache and beard 
of recent growth. His complexion, originally fair, had been tanned 
to a ruddy brown by exposure to the weather. For he had been 
third lieutenant on board H.M.S. Centaur, which had not long 
been paid off, and he had been afloat in one ship or another ever 
since passing out of the Britannia, with the character of being 
the most ‘ dependable ’ boy in the ship. 

It has been said that Edith was not, except in her husband’s 
eyes, ethereally lovely. She was beautiful, but it was the kind of 
beauty that wears well. Her complexion was neither that of the 
lily, the rose, the peach, nor of any other known flower or fruit, but 
of a healthy Devonshire maiden, who was accustomed to rise early 
and take long walks and rides, and who could swim a little and 
row a little, and disport herself in the sun and wind without fear 
of freckles spoiling the pink and white of her complexion. But 
just now her face was somewhat tanned by the sea voyage, and by 
exposure to a fiercer sun than that which shines on the fair 
daughters of the west country. Her face was rather long, and 
her nose slightly aquiline. She had gray eyes with dark eyebrows 
and eyelashes, and her pretty brown hair was all her own, and 
was fastened in a simple knot at the back of her head. As the 
heat of the day became more intense, she often lifted her hat to 
cool her forehead. When she did so, a faint line was visible, as 
if Time had begun to mark a wrinkle, and then relenting, had 
effaced it. 

It was noon, and for many a mile the husband and wife had 
ridden slowly in Indian file. For the road, hardly,-trhen at its 
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best, to be called a road in the English sense, had long ^ce 
become a mere track, with obstacles to «apid progress scattered 
over it in the shape of frequent rocks and boulders, and the stumps 
of trees cut knee-high, and not yet decayed. Sometimes a seed¬ 
ling walnut or dogwood or andromeda grew in the middle of the 
track, or a sprout, already as thick as a man’s wrist, rose close to 
the jagged trunk which had been hewn down when the path was 
first made. 

On the higher slopes the soil was mostly gravelly. Whenever 
there was a dip in the ground, the increased vigour of the tree- 
growth and the density of the underwood told of the store of 
collected alluvium. Here, too, would be swampy places, showing 
where surface springs sought vainly for outlet. Frequently the 
path would be obstnicted by a fallen tree. Of these, some were 
half decayed and crumbling away; some were only hollow, ten¬ 
anted by wild bees or long-horned beetles; while others, freshly 
fallen, lay with roots uptnrued, and soil clinging to the torn fibres, 
their foliage still green and lustrous. 

Through paths such as this Tregellas and his wife had ridden 
for two days, preferring this mode of progression, slow though it 
might be, to an uncertain interval of waiting at a rough, shanty¬ 
like building, which was dubbed the Relay House, near the place 
where a sudden rising of the waters of an innocent-looking creek 
had carried away a trestle bridge on the line of the new railway 
by which they were travelling southward. 

They had now reached a labyrinthine region of densely wooded 
hills, almost high enough to deserve the name of mountains; a 
region where swift streams in spring become dry watercourses in 
summer, watercourses broad enough and stony enough to serve as 
roads, sITould roads be needed. Here, wherever the space between 
the hills widened, the tree-growth became magnificent; the tulip- 
tree, the catalpa, the magnolia, clung to the banks of the purling 
brooks; rhododendrons and kalmias covered the northward slopes 
and nestled in rocky spring-fed hollows; while the drier ground 
was occupied by andromedas, dogwoods, red bud, and other beauti¬ 
ful flowering trees and shnibs, luxuriant in the half shade afforded 
by the wide-spreading crown of an occasional tall pine. 

These hiUs and valleys had been, as yet, scarcely touched by 
the hand of man. They had been surveyed at a period not yet 
remote, and had been divided into counties in -square parcels of 
thirty miles or thereabouts each way. Some of these counties 
possessed, Jjpsides a name, a county seat consisting of a store, a 
blacksarith’s shop (generally shut), a whiskey shanty, and perhaps 
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. a m'eeting-house. Other counties had only the county town on the 
surveyor’s map; while others again, on the higher slopes of the 
mountains, were little more than preserves for the bear, the deer, 
and the mountain cat. At rare intervals, as, for' instance, where a 
clear spring bubbled invitingly from beneath a rock or a tree, a clear¬ 
ing might be seen, the nucleus perhaps of a future village, or even 
of a flourishing city. These clearings in the heart of the mountain 
solitudes were a picturesque and grateful sight, with their little 
patches of young corn waving in the wind, and their tender 
pumpkin plants spreading in the open spaces where the stumps of 
the felled trees stood, turning gray under the sun and the semi- 
tropical rains, and looking from a distance like some old, forgotten 
graveyard invaded by an alien vegetation. 

But such clearings were rare. They were rarer to-day than 
yesterday, for the travellers had only passed one between sunrise 
and noon. The rough cabins of these pioneers, always built close 
to a spring, were made of the trunks of the trees which had been 
hewn down to make the clearing. They were guarded by lanky 
curs which snarled at the peaceful travellers, and pursued them 
with unreasoning wrath, while the unkempt mothers and tow¬ 
headed children of these primitive households stood gazing in dull 
wonder at the strange sight of a couple of well-dressed people 
passing by. 

But now the path began to descend abruptly, and its difficulties 
became positive rather than negative. At length the riders found 
themselves in a deep ditch with a ridge in the middle, and on 
either side a bank many feet high. Presently the ditch widened 
into a gully, which soon became a slough with a pool of muddy 
water in its midst. The horses—patient beasts—accustomed to 
take all things as they came and make the best of them, even of 
a road like this—plodded on with equine good-humour. The road 
still continued to descend, becoming at every step less like a road 
and more like the bed of a lately swollen torrent. 

Presently there was a laugh from Tregellas, and a sound of 
dismay from Edith. She had been riding in front, and now as 
she looked back she too began to laugh. Her hat, round which 
she had twisted a gray silk jmggaree as a protection from the heat, 
had been taken off her head by a projecting bough, and hung, 
swinging backwards and forwards, over a pool of water. 

‘What shall I do?’ she cried laughing, as she stretched out 
her arm in vain. 

‘I have been expecting that all the morning,’ said jier husband. 

'His horse was an experienced animal of uncertain age, war- 
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ranted not to shy at anything; not even at a ghost. He was as 
obstinate as a mule, and as stolid as his^late master, the moun¬ 
taineer, of whom Tregellas had bought him. But his stolidity 
was not proof against such an unexpected phenomenon as this. A 
big bush standing in the midst of the Wiiy was good to brush the 
flies oflF; a fallen trank could be stepped over; a snake was not 
to be treated with mere contempt, yet a snake was usually in as 
great a hurry to get away as a horse could be in to get away from 
it. Rocks, and sloughs, and pits, and ground-wasps, were draw¬ 
backs to equanimity; yet they were, so to speak, in the day’s 
work. But a black hat dangling to and fro like an enormous nest 
of an unknown bird at the end of a long bough, was more than a 
country-bred horse could stand without betraying emotion. This 
horse showed his emotion by shying; and there being but little 
room for that gymmistic exercise, he stumbled against the bank 
sideways, and grazed his rider’s leg. 

‘ Now then,’ said Tregellas, in tones of remonstrance ; ‘ now 
then, you son of a gun !’ 

He coaxed the snorting, trembling brute till he got within reach 
of the hat. When he had caught it, he showed it to the horse 
and made him smell it. Edith, who was watching him from the 
other side of the pool, remarked that that horse was a great deal 
too old to be educated. ‘ Better late than never,’ Tregellas 
answered as he handed the hat to her. She put out her hand to 
take it with such a sweet smile that he could not help bending over 
and kissing her. 

‘ Harry! ’ she exclaimed, taken aback. ‘ Suppose any one 
shoidd see you ! ’ 

‘ Suppose they did, what then 1 ’ quoth he.. 

‘ What would they think V quoth she. 

‘ They might think they saw a man kissing his wife.’ 

‘ They might think something quite different.’ 

' Honi soit qui mal y peme. Here have I been flattering my¬ 
self that I was beginning to look exactly like an old married man.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘As much as I look like an old married 
woman ! Only three days ago, at that place where we stopped— 
Centreville, was it ?—the hotel clerk asked if we would not prefer 
a private room to eat our supper in. I never was so annoyed in 
my life!’ 

‘ I remember. You blushed like a red, red rose, and you looked 
so pretty that the negro waiters stared at you open-mouthed as you 
went upstaifis.’ 

‘ HOTrid creatures!’ 
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‘"Your own fault altogether. If you will look so like a bride, 
you know-’ 

Edith smiled divinely at her husband. ‘4- fault that will 
mend every day,’ she said. 

‘Just listen to that bird,’ said he. ‘I’m not imaginative, or 
poetical, or anything of that sort, but that bird is sa 3 dng as plainly 
as can be, “ Kiss her, kiss her, kiss her again.” ’ 

It was a bobolink which, finding the recess in the ‘ parliament 
of foules’ of too long duration, was entering his protest in an 
aria impromptu prestissimo. 

‘ “ Kiss her, kiss her, kiss her again.” Shall 11 ’ 

The wife blew her husband a kiss and rode on, with a bright 
pink flush in her cheeks that made her look very girlish and very 
lovely as long as it lasted. 

Soon after this, the road still descending, they reached the 
banks of a shallow stream, where they dismounted. Tregellas took 
some ears of Indian com from his saddle-bags and fed the horses, 
while Edith spread out on the sandy brink some provisions which 
she drew from a wallet hanging at her pommel. 

Sitting side by side on a fallen tree, they ate their simple meal 
of bread, cheese, and fruits; such as might have formed the repast 
of a Gesnerian Daphnis and Chloc in those pseudo-classic Swiss 
idylls which were the delight of our grandmothers. When 
Tregellas’s hunger was apj)eased, he asked Edith what day it was. 
Edith replied that it wiis Thursday. TrcgcUas said he know tliat, 
but he had forgotten the day of the month. 

‘ It is the fourteenth,’ she answered softly, with a shy smile at 
her husband. 

‘The fourteenth! By Jove, then, Edith, we have been 
married three whole months. I suppose our honeymoon must be 
considered rjuite over.’ 

‘ Must it 1 ’ She drooiKid her head a little. ‘ If you say so, I 
suppose it is so.’ 

Tregellas repeated, ‘ Three months 1 Actually three months!’ 
And he mused on this fact with a smile of wonder. Then he said, 

‘ And are you not tired of me yet 1 ’ 

‘ Tired I ’ She lifted her eyes to his with loving reproach. 

‘ Tired of being the happiest woman in the world ! ’ 

‘ Then you don’t think you made such a bad bargain, after all V 
said Tregellas after an interval. 

‘ Oh, Harry, what an unbelieving Thomas you are I Have I 
notJold you that you opened the gates of Paradise to»me 1 That 
I only seem to have begun to live since I knew you bclanged to 
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me, and I to you. Is it possible you doubt the truth of whdt I 
say, even yet ? ’ 

‘I should be a wretch if I did,’ he replied promptly. ‘But if 
you only knew the wigging I had from your Aunt Bachel the 
night before we sailed! By Jove, whenever I happen to think of 
it I’m all in a blue funk.’ 

‘ I had my wigging too,’ said Edith with a happy laugh. ‘ But 
I was accustomed to wiggings and you were not. My - last 
wigging was only a variation on those which had gone before, and 
I confess that I was so happy at the thought that you were not 
going to America without me, that all she said went in at one ear 
and out at the other. I believe she thought me quite heartless. 
All the time she was talking I kept on wondering whether she 
had ever been in love when she was young. Poor Aunt Bachel! ’ 

‘ Eich Aunt Bachel! ’ 

‘ No, Harry. Very, very poor, if she does not know what it is 
to love as I love, and to be loved as you love me.’ 

‘ So you are not afraid of being poor—really 1 ’ 

‘ Not as long as you love me, Harry.’ 

‘ Then you need never be afraid.’ 

‘You forget, Harry, that poverty and I are old acquaintances. 
My father and mother lived and died poor; yet they were very 
happy together. Sometimes, when Aunt Bachel would utter her 
wise sayings about girls not marrying unless they could have a 
handsome income settled on them, 1 used to think of what my 
mother said.’ 

‘ Tell me what she said, darling!’ said Tregellas, taking her hand, 

‘ It was this. “ Never marry a man unless you love him. So 
many trials come with marriage that a woman wants all the love 
she can give, and aU she can get, to make her life endurable.” ’ 

‘ I hope,’ said Tregellas gravely, ‘ that you will never find me 
trying.’ 

Edith answered with equal gravity that she hoped that neither 
would he find her trying. She paused, and then said, ‘If you 
ever do, I think I know how it will he. I shall love you too 
much, and you will get tired of it.’ 

Tregellas asked who was doubting Thomas now. The talk 
which ensued was so very lover-like that it need not be set down. 
Each one may imagine for himself what a young husband was 
likely to say to such a speech as Edith’s. After an hour or so 
they c*me back to practical life, and Tregellas said they must be 
moving on^else they might find themselves far from a shelter 
when nightfall came. 
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(towards evening they reached a broad plateau, bounded on 
either hand by a stretch of gently undulating country, and on the 
west by a mountain range, now overhung by low gathering clouds 
behind which the sun was setting. In the distance a thin curl of 
blue smoke ascended, and Tregellas, looking around with the 
steady, comprehensive glance of a man used to scanning distant 
horizons, said that that smoke must be at Pringle’s house, where 
they had been told that they might perhaps get a lodging for the 
night. 

The horses, as if warned by instinct that they were near the 
end of their day’s work, pricked up their ears and voluntarily 
mended their pace. The sun was setting when they reached a 
clearing and stopped at the inclosure of rough rails within which 
the cabin stood. The door stood open, and a young pig and some 
fowls were inside, gathering up nnconsidered morsels from the 
earthen floor. Presently a child came and drove them out. 
Tregellas called the child, but it looked askance and ran away. 
Dismounting, he gave lii.s wife the reins to hold, and, leaping over 
the fence, went up to the door. As his figure darkened the door¬ 
way, a man who had been stooping by the hearth reached for his 
gun, which stood against the rude mantelpiece, and then, still 
kneeling on one knee, turned slowly and looked at the stranger. 

Tregellas, who had seen the man’s action, thought to himself, 

‘ A rough lot, but there’s no help for it.’ Then he bade the man 
good-evening, and asked whether he and his wife and their horses 
could be accommodated for the night. 

The man rose slowly and gave Tregellas a long look before he 
answered. 

‘ Derned ef I didn’t take ye for a tramp. Domed of I didn’t, 
now,’ he said, with great dcliteration. 

From the slowness of his speech, he might have been judged to 
be stupid, but for his face, in which every feature was sharp, as 
though his whole life had been passed ou the alert. His glance 
was keen as a hawk’s, and his thin lips expressed volumes of silent 
cunning. Tregellas, who was unarmed, stood and looked at him 
calmly. He knew that he presented an excellent mark, but he 
did not believe the man intended to shoot him, at least not while 
there was a lady in sight. 

‘ Derned cf I didn’t take ye for a tramp; demed ef I didn’t, 
now,’ the man repeated slowly. And again he said in an under¬ 
tone, ‘ Derned ef I didn’t.’ 

‘ Do tramps go on horseback in this country il Tregellas 
asked. 
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There was a pause. ‘Reckon they mout, ef they took \i.e. 
stole) ’em,’ said the man at last with caution. 

‘ Well,’ said Tregellas, ‘ I’ll leave it to your judgment whether 
or not I look like a tramp. I am travelling with my wife to the 
Deercreek settlement, and I am quite willing to pay my way. 
Indeed, I would not trespass on your hospitality otherwise. I was 
told at Centrevillo that a—a gentleman ’—he emphasised the word 
—‘ named Pringle sometimes gave shelter to benighted travellers, 
and I thought it likely you were he.’ 

The man rubbed his chin and his bristly, ill-cut beard for a 
moment before he replied— 

‘ Yes, sir, Pringle is my name.’ Then he added, ‘ We ain’t got 
much room, an’ that’s a fac’.’ 

‘ Wo must put up with what you can give us,’ said Tregellas. 

‘ Wal,’ said the man, still with a reflective rubbing of the chin, 
‘I reckon you kin come in. The old lady is gone to cupping, 
but she’s most done by now.’ Then, as though his doubts had 
vanished, he added in a more cordial tone, ‘ Come in ! ’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Tregellas, who still stood in the doorway. ‘ If 
you will allow me, I will bring my wife in, and then I will see to 
the horses.’ 

There was a cradle in the darkest corner of the room. 
Tregellas had not observed it, but it was the first thing Edith saw 
on entering. Before the woman of the house appeared she had 
made friends with the children, with the help of some sweet¬ 
meats, and had taken the wimpering, sickly-looking baby on her 
knee. 

Seeing their mother, the children ran forwiird to show the half- 
consumed sweetmeat. ‘ See my candy ! ’ cried three shrill little 
voices. 

'The woman stood still, with her small milk-pail in her hand. 
‘Wal, I do admire!’ she said, under her breath. Then she 
advanced, bade Edith good-evening in a feeble, high-keyed voice, 
and added, as if by after-thought, ‘ I’m Mis’ Pringle.’ 

Setting her milk-pail on the table, she took otf her cotton sun- 
bonnet, and used it as a fan. Out of the shadow of the overhanging 
bonnet, her face appeared without a trace of colour. Young in 
feature; not ill-favoured, yet with a weird look of age in the 
wrinkUng forehead and down-drawn mouth that was pitiable 
to sea 

The*baby whimpered louder on seeing her. She took it, though 
Edith beggsd to be allowed to keep it; and presently began to 
prepare the supper with one hand, holding the child with’the 
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othfir. Edith observed that she feared their staying the night 
would be inconvenient. 

‘No, 'm, I reckon not,’ was the reply, in the same high-pitched 
tone. ‘ This is the first time a lady ever come this way, I allow. 
We’ve had gentlemen here befo’.’ 

Edith explained that their railway journey had been stopped 
by the washing away of a bridge during the storm, three days 
before, and that she and her husband had preferred riding across 
country to Deercreek, to waiting at a country hotel whUe the 
bridge was being repaired. 

Mrs. Pringle went to one comer of the room where stood a 
barrel and kegs of various sizes. Taking some Indian meal from 
the barrel, she placed it on a sieve, and was doing her best to sift 
it into a wooden tray with one hand, when Edith offered to do 
it for her, or hold the baby while she did it. 

‘ I dunno as he would go to you,’ Mrs. Pringle said reluctantly. 

‘ His teeth have begun to pester him right smartly, and he won’t 
keep quiet whenever he sees me, unless I take him up. And 
when he does holler, seems like his voice goes through my 
head.’ 

‘ Let me make the dough,’ said Edith. ‘ I suppose sifting 
meal is the same thing as sifting flour.’ 

‘ Reckon so,’ said Mrs. Pringle, as she sank into the rocking- 
chair near the hearth. After watching Edith a little while she 
remarked, ‘ Reckon you warn’t raised to make yer own bread i ’ 

‘ No,’ said Edith with a smile. 

‘Wal, I do admire,’ said Mrs. Pringle, after a pause, during 
which she had watched Edith’s attempts to give the dough 
consistency. ‘ Reckon you’d better let me fix it. Them’ll be 
nohow sort o’ pones else.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Edith. ‘If it were pound cake I could 
manage better.’ 

‘ You kin make pound cake ! ’ said Mrs. Pringle, with a trace of 
animation in her voice. ‘ Lor’! It seems to me the longest time 
since I eat pound cake. Ma used ter make ’em. Seems like I’ve 
hardly seen one since I went to housekeeping.’ 

She sighed wearily, put the baby into its cradle, and addressed 
herself to the making up of the ‘ corn pones.’ 

‘ You sec, Mat—that’s my husband—he won’t do without his 
coffee. An’ then I hev to get calico for the children, an’ a pa’r 
shoes for myself once in a while. An’ in winter, when eggs is 
worth somethin’, my hens won’t lay much. An’ las’ year a mink 
got in an’ killed all my chickens, an’ I had to do without shoes ; 
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an’ Mat, he* had to do without his coffee. Aii’ the cow, she 'eat 
somethin’ or ’nuther-’ 

She stopped in the narration of her troubles to rake out the 
hot embers in front of the hearth. On these —Srat covering them 
with ashes—she placed the coni cakes, and then covered them 
with more of the ashes, with coals on top. 

‘Yes,’ she resumed, when she had cut some lumps of rusty 
bacon from a piece that hung at a nail in the wall. ‘ Yes’m, she 
sut’nly did eat somethin’ or ’nuther. I ’Uowed ’twas poison oak, 
but Mat, he ’llowed ’twas ivy. Anyliow, we had powerfid bad 
luck last year.’ 

Edith by this time had coaxed the youngest toddler to her knee. 
In the intervals of attention required by the frying-pan and the 
coffee-boiler, Mrs. Pringle eyed her attempts to amuse the child 
with a languid curiosity. 

‘ Got any of yer own V she inquired. 

Edith answered, blushing, that she had not been married very 
long. 

‘Ah, ’tis all to come upon ye, I reckon,’ said Mrs. Pringle. 

‘ Lucky for us, the Lord in gineral only sends us one at a time. 
I’ve been married seven years, an’ I’ve had six of ’em. But I only 
got twins once.’ 

Edith looked round. There were only four little unkempt 
creatures visible. 

‘I buried two,’ said Mrs. Pringle in response to her look. 

‘ That was befo’ we moved up here.’ 

The apathy of her tone struck a chill through Edith. She 
asked herself if it were possible that women such as this one 
possessed the maternal instinct only as far as the lower animals 
possessed it. Was the all-absorbing, all-pervading mother love, 
on which poets and essayists discoursed so mellifluously, merely a 
product of the hyper-sensibility induced by an excess of civilisation ; 
like neuralgia, hysteria, and the craze for blue china and pseudo- 
Japanese decorations 1 

‘So you’re goin’ to Deercreek,’ said Mrs. Pringle presently. 

‘ We had two men here, night fo’ las’, said they was goin’ over 
thar. There was one as carried a tin satchel on his back, an’ he 
thought a heap of it; he wouldn’t hardly let go of it while he was 
eatin’. An’ it was jes’ as full of bugs !’ 

Edith exclaimed. 

Mrs; Pringle went on : ‘Yes’m. Thar was eveiy kind of bug 
I’ve ever sagn in my life, an’ a heap mo’. An’ he give my Polly 
a quarter, to let him hev a big bug she found in an old, old stump 
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doWa to the spring. Polly’s allays picking up bugs to play with. 
This was a powerful big one, ’mos’ as big’s my thumb. An’ that 
man did sut’nly think a heap o’ that old bug.' Says he, 'I haven’t 
had such a piece of luck for a month.’ An’ he told Polly to find 
him another, and he’d give her another quarter. I sut’nly did 
laugh after he was gone. The man that was with him said he 
was a menister, an’ so he mout be. But Mat ’Bowed he was the 
other man’s keeper. I wonder if they’ve got many of them yet to 
Deercreek. Seems like I wouldn’t like to live over than’ 

Edith asked why. 

Mrs. Pringle shook her head. ‘ Too many crazy folk for my 
use. I heerd they was fixin’ up a hotel for ’em an’ a big place for 
’em to play games, so’s to keep ’em out o’ mischief. So you are 
goin’ over thar V 

‘Yes. But what makes you suppose there are crazy people 
there, more than in any other place ?' 

‘Wal, I dunno. We all sorter ’Bowed ’twas a settlement for 
crazy folk. I s’posc crazy folk’s got to be somewhers. I thought 
maybe you was goin’ to run a bo’diu’ house for ’em. They say 
thar’s a crowd of ’em cornin’ along, an’ the ho-tel’s got so full, 
they’s ’bleeged to hev bo’diu’ houses. An’ thar’s a sawmill workin’ 
aU the time. I know that, ’cos the gentleman that owns it is kin 
to Mat. 'They all say he’s wuth a sight o’ money, an’ I tell Mat 
sometimes I wish a little of it would come my way. Mr. Flippoto 
he’s called. If you are goin’ to settle to Deercreek maybe you’ll 
get ’cquaiiitcd.’ 

By this time supper was ready and the children were sent to 
call their father and the stranger guest. Mat Pringle came in, 
putting on his coat as he entered, and bade his guests be seated. 
Before dispensing the food he went through a long, incoherent 
grace with his eyes shut. Edith tried in vain to eat the rusty 
bacon and drink the coarse, black, overboiled coffee, sweetened with 
sorghum molasses from a,fly-marked jug. In honour of guests 
who were paying their way, Mrs. Pringle had made two kinds of 
bread—that which had been baked in the ashes, and a mixture of 
flour and Indian meal, which she had fried in the rancid bacon fat, 
and which, to judge by the way in which her family devoured 
them, were in that region considered a delicacy. They called them 
flapjacks, she said, as she pressed Edith to partake. 

‘ Folks say these eat a sight better’n ash-cakes,’ she observed. 
Edith, who tried in vain to eat, wondered to see her husband eat 
these coarse messes with apparent content. Mat Pringle observed 
■with a short laugh that he reckoned the lady was raised on biscuit 
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and fried chicken. Mrs. Pringle apologised for the absence of 
chicken. The chickens had not gone to roost when she began 
‘ fixing ’ supper. ‘ I kin get you one now if you’d like,’ she said 
in a tone of unwilling concession. ‘ I wouldn’t be any time fixin’ 
it.’ But Edith hastily declined, and the supper proceeded. Mra 
Pringle drank black coffee with ‘ long sweetenin’,’ as she called the 
sorghum molasses; but she scarcely ate anything. The man bolted 
his food, and the children munched bits of ash-cake and flapjack 
dipped in molasses and rancid fat. Edith no longer wondered why 
the whole family looked dyspeptic and unhappy. She ventured to 
ask for a glass of fresh milk, and it was brought after some slight 
demur on Mrs. Pringle’s part. They always drank butter-milk, 
she informed Edith. Doctors said sweet milk wasn’t wholesome. 
She ‘admired’ to see Edith drink it, and warned her that she 
would have the ‘ dyspepsy.’ And wouldn’t a pinch of soda help it 
mightily 1 She often took a pinch of soda herself in summer time: 
and she suited the action to the word. 

The guest-chamber w«is a loft formed by boards laid roughly 
across the walls of the cabin, and was reached by a ladder equally 
rough. On a heap of corn shucks in one corner a straw mattress 
was laid with a patchwork coverlet over it. Tregellas, accustomed 
to take naps on a sea chest or a soft plank, declared the bed first- 
rate, took oft’ his coat and boots, made a pillow of them, and was 
asleep in two minutes. 

But Edith lay awake a long time, watching the stars through 
the apertures of the ill-made roof. This was her first experience 
of roughing it in America. She was overtired, for the day had 
been a very long one, .as well as very hot: and the coarse, ill- 
flavoured food had taken away her appetite. Yet, when she 
thought how shocked her aunts—especially Aunt Bachel—would 
be, could they but peep into her present sleeping apartment, she 
forgot her disgust and fatigue and laughed silently. 'Would she 
exchange the husband who loved her for the prettiest house in 
England and double her aunts’ money 1 

A thousand times no! was her answer. 
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DEERCREEK 

Early the next morning the triivellers went their way. Mrs. 
Pringle, with her baby on her arm and a couple of children drag¬ 
ging at her skirts, stood with one hand shading the sun from her 
eyes, as she watched Edith’s receding tigiu-e. Then with a sigh of 
weariness she turned to her household tasks. She had safe in her 
pocket the dollar Edith had put into her hand, as she bade her 
good-bye, and she was already turning over in her mind ways and 
means of getting that dollar exchanged for some yards of printed 
calico at the store, eight miles off. Mat, she took it for granted, 
had been paid for the guests’ board and lodging and the horses’ 
feed. She woidd have liked to know how much, but did not 
venture to inquire, as she knew she should be told roughly to mind 
her own business, and perhaps Mat would be in the sulks for a day 
or two because of the inquiry. She was conscious of a dim longing 
to possess that money ; not for herself—she never dreamt of the 
possibility of such a thing—but for the children. When the crazy 
man with the satchel and his companion lodged for a night with 
them. Mat had gone off soon after their departure, taking his gun 
and one of the dogs, and he had not returned for three days, 
though the dog, wiser than his master, came in at supper-time. 
It had appeared from something said afterwards, that all the time 
he had not been farther from home than twelve miles. He had 
gone, by a short cut over the hills, to the whiskey shanty at Deer- 
creek, and had stayed there with some friends, treating and being 
treated, till none of them had any money left. 

Mat Pringle stood for a moment looking at Tregellas and his 
wifa Then, as the trees hid them from sight, he turned on his 
heel with a scowl and entered the cabin. When Mrs. Pringle 
went in he was busy cleaning his gun. He looked up and said:— 

‘ We’ll hev to move ef this goes on.’ 

'Move?’ Mrs. Pringle answered, with an added touch of 
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querulousness in her high-pitched voice. ‘Move? What for? 
We’ve moved three times already. I am ’most tired movin’.’ 

‘ Shucks ! Tired movin’! That ain’t no way to talk.’ 

‘ I am tired movin’, an’ mighty tired; an’ that’s a fac’,’ his 
wife insisted. 

‘Now look’ee here, Judy Jane,’ said Mat, bringing the stock 
of his gun down on the ground to emphasise his words, ‘ I’m boun’ 
to hev deer to hunt. Ain’t I ?’ 

‘ Wal, ’sposc you is. Never said you warn’t.’ 

‘ Wal, ef thar’s goin’ to be a cecty, or a ’cademy, or a place for 
lunies, or whatsomevcr it is, built ’way up yonder, that will bring 
folks.’ 

‘Wal, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘I don’t want no folks hyar, a-ijcsterin’ me,’ said Mat, with 
slow emphasis. ‘Ef Deercreek docs git settled up, folks ’ll be 
goin’ around in these hyar wood.s an’ deer ’ll be gettin’ sca’se.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder,’ was the wife’s reply. 

‘Now thar was three of ’em passed by in the fall, argoin’ to 
Deercreek; an’ two mo’, w'oek fo’ las’, a-goin’ to Deercreek; an’ 
two this morn’, a-goin’ to Deercreek ’—with a jerk of the head in 
the direction the Tregellases had taken. ‘An’ that man was 
mighty keen about deer, / tell you. The other man—he with 
the satchel—he was keen about bugs, an’ silkflies, an’ snakes, an’ 
sech foolishness. But this hyar stranger—’twas deer, deer, all the 
time. Red deer, too. Some o’ they mean skunks up Jonesville 
way must ha’ tol’ him, I reckon. Ef they ain’t the meanest lot! 
I told him about b’ars an’ wil’ cats an’ ’coons; but, you bet, I 
didn’t tell him about no deer. No, Tol’ him this was a 

mighty po’ country for deer, anyway.’ 

Mrs. Pringle gave a short laugh, if the sound could be called a 
laugh which had no vestige of mirth in it. 

‘ Lucky I didn’t fry a piece for that stranger woman. I mout, 
only I allowed thar warn’t much of it left, an’ the meat ’ (t.e. salt 
pork) ‘ stood right thar, mo’ handy.’ 

Mat Pringle laughed silently, and continued— 

‘Yes, you bet, I told him 'twas a mighty po’ place for deer; 
a mighty po’ place for deer. An’ so it will be, pretty soon, with 
a crowd huntin’ over ground that’ll jes’ keep one man beesy an’ 
no mo’. So I tell you, Judy Jane, we’ll hev to move out o’ this, 
an’ that’ll be befo’ next fall, I reckon.’ 

‘Oh Lop!’ his wife exclaimed, driven beyond her patience. 

‘ You’ll hev to move me into my grave one o’ these days, an’ that 
will be my ‘Ibs’ move. An’ the sooner the better !’ 
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‘Shucks!’ was Mat’s reply to this outburst. 

He had finished cleaning his gun, and had loaded it and was 
whistling for his dog, when his wife spoke again. 

‘ Mat, cut me some wood befo’ you go.’ 

‘ I dunno as I kin stop for that. I’ve got petikler business 
yonder, an’ I’m boim’ to git over the mountains befo’ the sun gits 
high.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Mrs. Pringle in desperation, ‘ me an’ the childer 
will hev to do without victuals till you come back. Thar’s on’y a 
stick of white oak out in the yard, an’ split that I cannot, it hurts 
my back too much. You know my back ain’t been wuth a cent 
this long while. If ’twas i)oplar I wouldn’t say a word.’ 

Muttering something uncomplimentary to his wife’s back. Mat 
laid down his gun and seized the axe. Presently the ground 
round the white oak log was sprinkled far and wide with chips. 
‘ Will that do you V he impiired, when he had split half a dozen 
pieces, Ciich big enough for a Yule log. 

‘ Depends on when you’ll be back. How long will you be 
away V 

‘ Couldn’t say. Mout be back to-night, an’ yit I mout not. 
You will hev to pick uj) sticks in the woods like every one else. 
I can’t stay foolin’ roun’ cuttiu’ up wood for you all the time.’ 

‘ Thar’s so many snakes about, an’ the childer’s got no shoes, 
an’ I’m mos’ barefoot myself; it makes me skeery to go in them 
woods. Else I’ll go, soonePn ask you to cut wood for me. You 
bet I would! I don’t s’jwse you’d keer ef I did get bit by a 
moccasin,’ she added, with a sob of indignation in her voice. 

‘Shocks !’ was Mat’s rejoinder. Once more he whistled to his 
dog, and shouldered his gun, when his wife interrupted his exit 
with, ‘ If you was goiii’ anywhar near the sto’, you might buy a 
coat for Po'Uy. She’s mighty bad off for coats.’ 

‘ I got no money to spend on Polly,’ said Mat. 

‘ No money ! Shall you be goin’ Deercreek way V 

‘ Dunno. I mout an’ I moutn’t.’ And with that Mat departed. 
Then his wife was sure that he was going to the whiskey shanty 
to spend the money the stranger had given him. She thought 
about this in a slow, dreamy way, and by dinner-time she had con¬ 
cluded that if her husband wanted to move she would make no 
opposition. The money he was getting from chance guests was no 
good to her or to the children, and it was doing him harm. When 
he knew he had nothing to depend on except his gun, hg would 
keep sober. 

Two hours’ ride brought Tregellas and Edith to a Creek crossed 
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by a trestle bridge belonging to the railway, one end of which yas 
washed away. The water was low now, but muddy pools, bundles 
of driftwood and trunks of trees in mid-channel, and the washed 
appearance of the ground for a hundred yards on either side, showed 
that in spite of its present insignificance it was capable of being a 
mischievous torrent. Near by stood a row of shanties for the 
accommodation of the labourers employed in repairing the bridge. 
Separate from these was a shanty with a glazed window, which 
served as a frame to a coarsely coloured print of a celebrated 
Missouri outlaw. On the door the word ‘ Smoon ’ was painted in 
variously sized letters. 

The door of the saloon stood open, and Mat Pringle was among 
the drinkers. He had reached Deercreek by a short cut across the 
hills ; and he now rushed out and besought Tregellas, with a 
cordiality of manner and rapidity of speech strangely in contrast to 
the sulky taciturnity of his sober condition the evening before, to 
come in and take a dram. 

Tregellas, while declining, spoke him fair; yet he would have 
had some difficulty in getting rid of him, had not Mat just then 
espied two horsemen approaching on a track which merged into the 
one they had been following, at some little distance from the creek. 

Of the two horsemen one was tall, and, as he dismounted, 
Tregellas observed that he had a green tin case slung to his back, 
large enough to hamper his movements, which were further im¬ 
peded by a fishing-rod, a butterfly-net,' and a riding-whip which 
he carried. He was long-necked and long-legged, and walked 
awkwardly in riding-boots which seemed too large for him. His 
felt hat had a white muslin puggaree twisted round it, and on this, 
as well as on the hat itself, were impaled, as thickly as they could 
be placed, a quantity of buttei-flies and beetles. His companion 
was a man long past middle age, of substantial buQd and mild 
aspect. He wore spectacles, and when he took ofl" his hat his 
broad, bald forehead was visible with wisps of gray-streaked hair 
falling over it. In the cut of his clothes and his general appear¬ 
ance there was something clerical, yet this was belied by his white 
straw hat, which had a spotted cotton handkerchief fastened care¬ 
lessly round it.. As he reined in his horse he surveyed the prospect 
and the persons in the foreground with a benevolent smile, and said 
a word at which his companion smiled too. 

Mat Pringle, who had hailed the newcomers before they stopped, 
rushed up to them, shaking hands right and left; then, coming 
back to where Tregellas was, said loudly- 
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Them’s the fellers I was tellin’ you of. That’s the luny, that 
long man : and the chunky one is the menister what goes around 
with him all the time. What’ll yon take V 

Tregellas still declined; upon which Mat’s friendliness turned 
to cursing. But Tregellas reminded him that he could not loa^e 
the lady, and slipped a dollar into his hand. Mat, pacified, dis¬ 
appeared into the saloon, whence his voice presently rose in a 
hilarious measure, with a chorus of hallelujahs from the rest of the 
company. 

Telling Edith that it would be well for them to cross the stream 
before their whilom host could reappear, Tregellas was about to 
guide her horse through the water at the usual crossing place, when 
the clerical-looking stranger rode up, and lifting his hat courteously, 
said that if they would follow him he could show them a safer 
crossing a hundred yards lower down. The volume of water dur¬ 
ing the late storm had washed the bed of the creek into holes, and 
that place would not be safe to cross at until another storm of 
equal violence should have brought down soil to fill the holes made 
by the former one. 

They were soon joined by the other horseman, and rode down 
the margin of the stream in Indian file, crossing it at a place 
where the banks were lower, and the water had had more room to 
spread. 

Tregellas found on inquiry that this water was Deercreek. 
The clerical man inquired in his turn, with a courtesy which 
deprived the question of offensiveness, whether the travellers were 
on their way to the Deercreek settlement. Tregellas replied that 
they were. They had heard a good deal about Deercreek, and as 
he and his wife intended to settle in America, they thought it as 
well to have a look at that place among others. 

The stranger had taken off his hat and bowed, as Tregellas 
alluded to his wife. His manner—notwithstanding his hat— 
betokened an acquaintance with the usages of society; and his 
speech was that of an educated man ; yet, as Edith thought, with 
an almost imperceptible tincture—more in the pitch of the voice 
than in pronunciation—of the west country. 

‘ I took it for granted you must be going to Deercreek, because 
the road leads nowhere else. But I ought not to call it Deercreek. 
At a meeting of the citizens, three weeks ago, the name was 
changed to Harmonia. One benighted creature wanted it to be 
called “ Junction,” and I believe there were two votes for “ Central,” 
but the majority went for “ Harmonia,” and Harmonia it is. I 
am. vexed with myself that I cannot get out of the hiibit of calling 
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it Deercreek. But, now that we are on the road, and can ride 
abreast, instead of keeping Indian file, let me introduce myself and 
my friend. My name is Denning, a private person of small means; 
and this is my friend Garlick, who is, after the Major and Colonel, 
the great prop of the settlement.’ 

‘Not much of a prop,’ said the other, with careless good- 
humour! ‘ No man deserves that name who may pull up stakes, 
and be off to-morrow if the fancy takes him. I tell my friend 
Denning, that if he wants to cure himself of the habit of calling 
the place ^Deercreek, ho should set up a newspaper, and bring it 
out as the Harmonia Pioneer, or some such name.’ 

‘ So I would, if I had the money and the })atience,’ said Mr. 
Denning. ‘ But, “ lives there the man with soul so dead,” as to 
stay indoors writing a leading article, instead of riding about the 
country on such a day as this, for instance 1 If I were obliged to 
do it for bread, I should do it, no doubt. But, till then, I prefer 
riding here and there, whenever the whim takes me. We were 
coming back from a voyage of discovery,’ he said, addressing Edith. 
‘We had heard of a certain watcirfall, and wc have found it, and 
it is far finer than we were led to suppose. But it has a draw-, 
back; no lady can possibly get to it till a road has been made. 
The density of the vegetation is beyond belief, this not being a 
tropical climate. So we are going to try to persuade some of our 
idle young men up there to take hold of the axe, and hew out a 
road, and make the waterfall one of the attractions of Harmonia.’ 

‘ I think, after all,’ said Edith, ‘ I prefer the name of Deercreek; 
it sounds pretty and sylvan.’ 

Mr. Denning laughed. ‘ Some of our citizens don’t want to 
be sylvan. They want the place to be a city; a rural city.’ 

Tregellas asked, if that was what in England was called a 
country town; and Mr. Garlick laughed, and asked his friend 
what he had to say to that. 

‘Laugh as much as you like,’ was the answer. ‘There are 
infinite possibilities in Harmonia. I like to view them in my 
mind’s eye. I like to think, such an one will find here, what he 
might find nowhere else; a place to stand on, a spot in which to 
take root and grow. Such another will come here, transplanted, 
lopped, bleeding, and find a kindly shelter in which to sprout again. 
Yes ’—he fell into a musing tone—‘ there are infinite possibilities 
in Harmonia. I always feel that, even when I feel, as I do now 
and then, that I am almost too old to be transplanted anywhere.’ 

After about an hour’s slow progress on a road which was alike 
in all respects to their route of the day before, except that it was 
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wider, and showed frequent traces of waggon wheels, the TregeUases, 
guided by their new acquaintance, emerged on a broad, well-made, 
level road, which stretched in a straight line as far as they could 
see. Edith exclaimed in delight— 

‘Let us canter, Harry. I am so tired of crawling along.’ 
But the canter was a short one; their beasts could not be kept to 
it after a lifetime of alternate crawl and jog-trot. The horses of 
the other two were fresher, and were sounder specimens of horee- 
flesh, but Mr. Denning reined up as soon as he saw that the 
travellers had resumed their jog-trot, and Mr. Garlick had stopped 
almost at the beginning of the canter, and was now in a clearing 
by the road side, chasing a butterfly. It was not till they had 
ridden a mile farther on, that he came up with them, red in the 
face, panting, but with a smile of satisfaction at having captured 
his butterfly. 

' Just here they came upon a well-fenced clearing, several acres 
in extent, which Mr. Denning told Tregellas was the cricket- 
ground. He and Mr. Garlick both dismounted and surveyed the 
plot with much interest, leanmg their arms on the fence with an 
evident sense of proprietorship; as well they might, seeing that 
they had contributed to pay for the fence and the grass-seed which 
had been sown on the plot. 

Mr. Denning appeared much pleased. ‘We are getting on,’ 
he said; ‘ we are getting on. That grass will be fine.’ Ho walked 
backwards a little into the road and stooped, so as to get a side¬ 
ways view of the ground; then he straightened himself and put 
his two hands over his eyes as a sunshade, and kept on repeating, 
‘We shall have a stand; I think we shall have a stand And 
what a glorious cricket-ground it will be ! ’ 

Edith, seeing what appeared to be gra.ss of some sort sprouting 
thickly in some spots, and thinly in others; and again in certain 
spots quite obliterated by the stout growth of young shoots from 
roots which had retained their vitality after losing their tops, 
began to think that if either of the two men were lunatic, it was 
the one wdiom Mat Pringle had called the keeper. 

Mr. Garlick, who had surveyed the embryo cricket ground with 
judicial impartiality, now pronounced judgment. ‘ It might have 
done better had it been rolled.’ 

‘ I don’t see that at all,’ said Mr. Denning quickly. 

‘I rolled a bit that I laid down in front of my door,’ Mr. 
Garlick insisted, ‘ and it looks twice as well as this.’ , 

‘ But you forget that you kept two darkies watering that square 
in'front of your door all the time the drought lasted.* 
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‘Drought!’ Tregellas exclaimed. ‘I did not know this region 
was ever visited by drought.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Denning lightly, ‘it was not so much of a 
drought. It only lasted five weeks.’ 

‘ Five weeks! I call that a good deal of a drought.’ 

‘ It did very little damage, I assure you. It did not hurt my 
vines in the least. I should like to show you my vineyard.’ 

‘A-vineyard!’ said Edith. ‘That sounds delightful.’ 

‘And it will be delightful in two or three years’ time’ 

‘ This must be a strange sort of country, though,’ said Tregellas, 
‘if you call a drought which lasts five weeks not much of a 
drought.’ 

‘It is a strange country —a very strange country,’ said Mr, 
Denning with slow impress!veTiess. ‘The longer I stay, the more 
I see it. Its vitality, its jmwcr of recuperation, seem to me extra¬ 
ordinary. A drought of three weeks in England would do far 
more damage, under a sun whose beams have 150 per cent less 
power. I remember, one year, when we did have a drought for 
about three weeks, my churchwarden, who was the principal farmer 
in my parish, entreated me to use the Prayer for Rain, and I did so. 
And when we came out of church, one gruff old man asked me 
why I hml not put up the prayer on the previous Sunday. It was 
too late to do him any good, he said.’ 

‘May I ask if you are the vicixr, or rector, of Harmonial’ 
Tregellas ventured to say. ‘ I thought you were a clergyman.’ 

‘ II tino da di quel che sa,’ said the other lightly, with a correct 
but slightly pedantic accent. ‘ I am a clergyman, but I am not 
the clergyman. My friend Garlick wished me to apply for the 
cure when the vestry was constituted, but—I have not done duty 
for so many years that—in short, the rector of a place like this 
ought to be a young and active man, not one like me, a confirmed 
wanderer. I am trying to cure myself of the habit, but I don’t 
know whether I shall. I have been here a year. And I may start 
off to-morrow.’ 

‘ I am a lieutenant in the navy,’ said Tregellas. ‘ Or, to speak 
correctly, I was. I retired the other day; and, so far from wish¬ 
ing to wander any more, I am seeking for a good anchorage.’ His 
eyes sought Edith, who was riding a little in advance. Mr. 
Denning looked that way too, and smiled gravely. 

‘ I do not wonder that you should seek an anchorage. If I 
had such an inducement!—^but I have been a lonely man for 
very many years. I wish we had a dozen like you, to build up 
Harmonia. It is the class from which you spring that is the back- 
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boile and sinew of England: that would be the backbone and 
sinew of any country. If every boy of every degree could be sent 
into the navy for a term of years, it would be the salvation of our 
youth. Whenever I have said so, I have been ridiculed. But 
our public schools are becoming luxurious, enervating in their 
influence. However I will not begin on that, for I shall never 
stop. Only this I know: that a young fellow must endure hard¬ 
ness if you want to make a man of him. And he must endure it 
in his own proper person, and not by deputy. And where can 
that be insimed except on board ship i I would have a term of 
service afloat compulsory, as service in the German army is com¬ 
pulsory. But I am beginning to preach, though I said I would 
not.’ He reined in and fell behind for a while, and Tregellas 
rode on, thinking that for a clergyman this was a wonderfully 
wise man. Biding onward, they passed successively a lawn-tennis 
court, a croquet-ground, a park set out with rustic benches, and a 
young plantation of some kind of low, green bush. This was neatly 
fenced in, and iii front of a tent which was pitched close to a clump 
of trees a little way from the road, the owner of the plantation 
stood and waved his hand in salutation when he saw Mr. Denning. 

‘That is the Colonel,’ said Mr. Denning to Tregellas. ‘He is 
simply the best fellow in the world; and we have plenty of good 
fellows here. But he is tlu: best. Let me introduce you.’ 

The Colonel lifted his hat and showed a bald forehead and gray 
hair. He had a gentle smile and a low voice, as he expressed a 
hope that the newcomers would like Harmonia. 

Mr. Denning, in answer to Edith’s question, told her that the 
rows of green bushes were tea plants. That was the Colonel’s tea 
plantation. The Miyor was very sanguine about it, and said the 
Colonel would have made his fortune in less than five years. 
Edith, who began to feci interested on hearing this, asked how 
long before a crop might be expected. 

‘I believe the Colonel expects a crop in three years.’ 

‘ Three years ! What a long time to wait!’ 

‘ A few to-days, a few to-morrows,’ said Mr. Denning. 

‘ But the to-days and the to-morrows help to make up eternity.’ 

‘ Ah, you young people are so impatient,’ said Mr. Denning, 
W'ith a benevolent smile. 

But now the street of Harmonia was seen in the distance, and 
presently the hotel could be distinguished, a big structure, over¬ 
topping all the rest by a couple of stories. It wms painted brown, 
and there was a balcony on the first story, tenanted by several 
ladies, who were seated mostly in rocking-chairs and fanning 
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themselyes. Some had parasols as well as fans, and one ladyjck.’ 
apart half hidden by a big nmbrelia 

‘ All waiting for the sound of the dinner-bell,’ said Mr. Denp 
as he dismounted. 

A pleasant-looking, bustling yoimg man stood just withii^ 
doorway, and shook hands warmly with our travellers as 
entered. Mr. Denning and Mr. Garlick, who appeared t^ 
habitids —they took their meals there—passed the young mau- 
with a nod, and he gave them tlie information over his shoulder as 
he preceded Tregellas to the office, that the strike was over. 
Asking what strike, Tregellas was told that it was not much of a 
strike—only a coloured washerwomen’s strike. The -strikers had 
come to terms just in time; in another week the boss would have 
‘ fixed ’ to run the laundry by steam. The office was a luggage- 
room and smoking-room combined, and there was a row of chairs 
with spittoons at intervals on one side, while the other was filled 
up by a counter, on which lay Large books looking Uke day-ledgers, 
a rack for letters, and a table which held an ice-water fountain, 
painted gaily to imitate a Chinese pagoda, with a brass faucet and a 
cocoanut dipper attached by a chain. Behind the counter stood 
another young man, much bejewelled, alert, and smiling, who 
shook hands with Tregellas and his wife as if they were long-lost 
friends, and pushed one of the big books across the counter with 
a pen already dipped in ink. He glanced quickly at what was 
written, and took it for granted Mr. and Mrs. Tregellas would not 
wish to go higher than the first story. Edith wanted to say to 
her husband that they ought to go up to the highest story the 
house contfiined, but her courage failed her, and they were shown 
into one of the best front rooms. 

On the corridor belonging to the first floor was a row of strong 
trunks, all bearing marks of hard usage, and all marked in 
large white letters, ‘ Mrs. Colonel Haverstock.’ Edith wondered 
as she passed by what manner of woman she could be who would 
have her luggage thus labelled at this end of this nineteenth 
century. The black waiter brought up the saddle-bags and 
departed, informing her that dinner would be ready before so very 
long. Edith unfolded her dress, but found it so hopelessly 
tumbled that alie decided to send it to the laundry and dine in 
her room. She rang to make her wishes known to the chamber¬ 
maid ; but the chambermaid being engaged in a flirtation with a 
couple of waiters a shade darker than herself, the bell remained 
unanswered. Edith, after ringing in vain, sat down on the sofa 
to wait, andlfell asleep. 
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CHAPTEE III 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE 

Edith was sound asleep when the negro chambermaid opened the 
door noisily without knocking, and called out— 

‘ HyaPs comp’ny for you.’ 

Edith woke with a start, and the chambermaid went on, with 
a grin which showed all her teeth, ‘Mis’ Gunnel, want to say 
howdy. Shall I tell her to come right in 1 ’ 

Without waiting for an answer, she retired as abruptly as she 
had entered, and Edith heard the following colloquy through the 
half-opened door. 

‘ Did you give the lady my card ? ’ The voice that uttered 
the question was undoubtedly English. The negro voice replied— 

‘ No, ma’am. Here ’tis. She doaii’ want no kyard.’ 

‘ Take in my card immediately ! ’ 

‘ She ain’t got no use fur no kyard. She’s woke up good now, 
and you kin go right in.’ 

‘ Dear, dear! What tiresome, stupid, benighted creatures 
they are ! ’ 

‘ Thar she! ’ exclaimed the chambermaid, as she threw the 
door wide open. 

The owner of the voice appeared; a tall thin woman dressed in 
some flimsy black material which seemed to accentuate the angu¬ 
larity of her figure. Her nose was long and thin, and her forehead 
narrow. Her iron-gray hair was dressed in smooth bands in the 
fashion of a past generation; her hands were large and bony, and 
encased in black mittens; in her right she held the visiting card 
which the negress had returned to her; in her left she carried a 
roll of paper and a black fan. 

‘It is—ah—so very awkward,’ she began. ‘I sent in a 
message and my card, but you received neither. Therefore you 
must excuse my presenting myself.’ 

As she held the card out Edith took it, and saw written there- 
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on in a bold, masculine hand, the words, ‘ Mra. Colonel Haversteck.’ 
This, then, was the owner of the row of trunks in the corridor. 
At that moment Edith became conscious that it must be consider¬ 
ably past dinner-time, and that she had not dined. She excused 
herself for being in her dressing-gown and asked Mrs. Haverstock 
to be seated. Mrs. Haverstock declined the sofa with a negative 
shake of the head, and selected the most uncomfortable chair in 
the room. She placed herself in front of Edith, who had let 
herself sink back on the sofa, and began— 

‘ Being the oldest lady boarder here, and taking precedence 
because of my husband’s rank, I feel it my duty to call on the 
new arrivals.’ 

While Edith was making suitable acknowledgments there was 
a knock at the door. On opening it two young ladies appeared, 
dressed alike in white. One was tall and thin, with a look that 
might proceed either from ill-health or discontent, or both. The 
other was short and plump, with bright black eyes, and cheeks that 
still held their roses in spite of the semi-tropical temperature. 

‘ There is mamma! ’ exclaimed the younger lady. ‘ Mamma 
has stolen a march on us.’ She looked at Edith with a smile full 
of good-humour, and then at Mrs. Haverstock. 

‘ As you are here, mamma, perhaps you will introduce us.’ 

‘My two daughters, Mrs. Tregellas,’ said Mrs. Haverstock 
shortly. '111611, addressing herself to the elder— 

‘ This is inconsiderate, Floreiuie. You might have remembered 
that Mrs. Tregellas cannot possibly have recovered from the fatigue 
of her journey.’ 

The elder opened her mouth to sjxiak, but was interrupted by 
the younger. 

‘ It was I who made Florence come. Mr. Denning was telling 
the people at his table at dinner about your ride through the 
wilderness,’ she continued, turning to Edith, ‘and everybody is 
dying to make your acquaintance. We all think it so romantic.’ 

‘I never thought it romantic,’ said Edith, ‘but it was very 
pleasant.’ 

‘And so plucky! I adore people who do plucky things.’ 

‘ It did not strike me that it was plucky,’ said Edith. ‘ The 
plucky thing would have been my remaining at that place where 
the train broke down, and being eaten up by mosquitoes.’ 

Miss Haverstock acknowledged that there was some truth in 
that. She proceeded to make inquiries, which were more minute 
than well-bred, as to Edith’s plans and prospects, and was sharply 
interrupted 'Ey her mother. 
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* Kate, you allow your tongue too great license. Be silent.’ 

‘ I am dumb,’ said the girl, smiling archly at Edith. 

‘ We were interested,’ said Mrs. Haverstock, with a blandness 
of manner which contrasted strangely with her sharpness of an 
instant before, ‘ at hearing under what circumstances you had come 
to this country.’ 

‘Very kind of you,’ Edith murmured, feeling slightly dis¬ 
concerted. 

‘You are quite a bride, we were told,’ said Mrs. Haverstock, 
in a tone of voice which might have been appropriate had she heard 
that Edith was an habitual sufferer from neurMgia. 

Edith wondered what was coming next. ‘ Bather an old bride 
by this time,’ she said, blushing in spite of herself. 

‘Well, my dear young friend,’ said Mrs. Haverstock, ‘and so 
you have all the world before you where to choose.’ 

‘With a difference,’ said Edith. ‘When our first parents had 
that choice, they had been thrust out of Paradise. But I—I do 
not think I shall ever bo thmst out of Paradise.’ 

She blushed as she spoke the last words, and looked with a shy 
and tender appeal in her eyes at the middle-aged woman before 
her. But Mrs. Haverstock sat bolt upright on her hard chair and 
raised her black fan in warning. 

‘Beware,’ she said in her deepest tones. ‘Beware, lest the 
enemy of souls be laying a deep snare for you.’ 

Edith replied with a shade of hauteur that she did not think 
anything of the kind was likely to happen. 

Mrs. Haverstock shut her eyes and wagged her head slowly. 

‘ My dear young friend, I fear that you are leaning on an arm 
of flesh.’ 

‘ I am,’ said Edith with spirit. ‘ And I should be a very wicked 
woman were I not thankful to have it to lean upon.’ 

The youngest Miss Haverstock glanced from Edith to her 
mother with eyes that twinkled with amusement. Mrs. Haver- 
stock’s eyes were still closed, but her head wagged gently, and her 
lips moved as though she were muttering an incantation. 

‘ Bravo, Mrs. Tregcllas,’ exclaimed the younger Miss Haverstock. 
‘ I do like a woman to stick up for her husband.’ 

Mrs. Haverstock opened her eyes and said, ‘ Be silent, Kate.’ 
The elder Miss Haverstock blushed up to her forehead and looked 
annoyed at her sister’s lack of breeding. 

‘ I won’t stay a minute longer to be sat upon,’ the girl cried, 
jumping up. ‘ I’ll say good-bye for the present, Mrs. Tregellas. 
We' shall see plenty of each other, no doubt, before we get out of 
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this stupid hotel and into our own diggings. Come, Florence,-are 
you asleep V 

The elder sister rose to say good-bye. She looked nervous and 
undecided; her lips trembled, she held Edith’s hand a moment 
longer than was necessary. Edith wondered at her want of 
manner, as she had wondered at the bad manner of the other; but 
she supposed that all the family shyness had fallen to this young 
lady’s share. 

‘ Good-bye, Miss Haverstock,’ she said. ‘ Thank you for coming 
to see me.’ 

‘I—I am not Miss Haverstock,’ said the girl, blushing and 
stammering. ‘ I—I am—my name is Bontecoe. Mrs. Bontecoe.’ 

Edith begged pardon. She had not heard the name. 

‘ Mamma did not introduce us properly,’ said the younger sister. 

‘ She put us together all in a lump. That is what she is always 
doing.’ 

Mrs. Haverstock showed no sign of bringing her visit to a close. 
She opened her eyes when her daughters were gone and remarked 
that their visit had been inopportune. Edith, to whom the 
question of dinner was momentarily becoming more interesting, 
endeavoured to say something about the Colonel’s tea plantation 
which she had seen on the road. Mrs. Haverstock, in tones of 
asperity, declared that she never had felt, and never should feel, 
the smallest interest in the tea plantation. She had followed her 
husband from a sense of duty. She had dragged herself and her 
children into the wilderness, and perhaps one day the Colonel 
would say they must drag themselves back again. Meanwhile her 
sphere of usefulness was closed. 

Feeling at a loss what to say, Edith remarked weakly that the 
country was pretty. 

‘ I am told that it is,’ was her visitor’s reply. ‘ For myself, its 
outward aspect is a matter of indifference to me. 1 am a woman 
with a mission. When I come to a new place, my first question 
is. Shall I find here a sphere of usefulness 1 Shall I be furthered, 
or shall I be hindered, in the accomjdishmeut of my mission 1’ 

Edith suggested that the accomplishment of a woman’s mission 
was as easy at Harmonia as anywhere else; but Mrs. Haverstock 
explained that hers was a peculiar mission : that its accomplish¬ 
ment involved something far higher and nobler than the common 
duties and common tasks which fell to the lot of ordinary wives 
and mothers. 

‘ My lot in life should have been that of a missionary’s wife,’ 
she said with a frown. ‘ My marriage with the Colonel was a 
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mistake which I expiate daily. Not that I ask for pity,’ she added. 
‘ I ask for none. I wish for none.’ 

Edith silently thought the Colonel was to be the more pitied of 
the two. She began to suspect that her visitor was mad, and 
wished that her husband would come in. 

Mrs. Haverstock at length rose, and handed Edith the roll of 
paper she held in her hand. 

‘ This,’ she said, ‘ is a magazine in which I am much interested. 
It is a valuable work, though not appreciated as it deserves. I 
trust you may appreciate it sufficiently to become a subscriber; 
terms, six shillings a year paid in advance. I have marked two 
articles in it which are from my own pen. Will you, my dear 
young friend, promise me to read them carefully, prayerfully?’ 
She took Edith’s hand and pressed it as she spoke; and Edith, 
hoping to get rid of her, promised. 

‘ And,’ Mrs. Haverstock continued, still holding her hand and 
gazing intently into her face, ‘ you will strive not to lean on an 
arm of flesh V 

Edith said gently that perhaps they had better not discuss 
that point. 

Mrs. Haverstock lifted up her hand and shook it. ‘ “ As a 
bowing wall shall he be to thee,” ’ she cried, ‘ “ and as a tottering 
fence.” Head my two articles. They may bring you a blessing if 
perused in a right spirit. And I trust—I trust that I may have 
the pleasure of putting down your name as a subscriber to the 
Zion of ilie Tribe, of Judah.' 

As she left the room Tregellas appeared, followed by a waiter 
with a tray. He had been ui)stairs once to sec if his wife was 
ready for dinner, and, finding her sound asleep, had left strict orders 
that she was not to be disturbed. He had yet to learn that no 
negro can understand why a visitor should be denied entrance for 
any reason whatever. While his wife ate her dinner (which being 
beyond the dinner-hour had only been procured by a special bribe 
to the head waiter) Harry glanced at the magazine which Mrs. 
Haverstock had left her to read. 

One of the papers marked for Edith’s special reading consisted 
of a hundred lines of doggerel verse addressed to the Eed Indians, 
who, in the opinion of the writer, were the descendants of the Lost 
Tribes. The other was in the form of a letter to the editor, and 
appeared to be an answer to a paper in a former issue, in which 
the writer had endeavoured to prove that the Lost 'Tribes were the 
progenitors of the Saxons who invaded England. Quotation marks 
and italics were plentiful, and the contempt of the writer for her 
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opponent’s opinions was as pronounced as is usual in such contro¬ 
versies. Both papers were signed ‘ 0. Haverstock.’ 

Edith was relieved to find from her husband that Mrs. Haver- 
stock was not considered mad; or at least, only mad on the subject 
of the Lost Tribes. It was her habit to call on newcomers and 
ask them to subscribe to her magazine. If they failed to take a 
subscription, she thenceforth treated them with cold contempt. 
Edith resolved that she would endeavour to be so treated. Harry, 
who had been already introduced to more than half the citizens of 
Harmonia in the smoking-room of the hotel, had observed that the 
Colonel was universally spoken of in tones of kindliness; even of 
pity, as a man who had a great deal to put up with. On laying 
down the magazine ho remarked to his wife that he hoped she 
would never have a mission. 

‘ That woman is a wicked woman,’ said Edith. 

Tregellas laughed. ‘ Only a woman with a fad, I think. She 
may be good, in a disagreeable, uncomfortable way. You must 
not be intolerant, dear. You know this is a free country.’ 

‘ A free country! ’ Edith repeated. ‘ And she had the imper¬ 
tinence to tell me that I was not to trust you!’ 

‘ That might have been good advice under other circumstances.’ 

‘ I cannot make a joke about it!’ cried Edith. ‘ Ho you know 
this, Harry t If the day ever comes that I cannot trust you, I 
shall die.’ 

Tregellas looked grave. Their eyes and their lips met, and he 
said, with his arm closely twined round her, ‘ I don’t pretend to 
be a saint, or an angel, or a hero, and that you know, dear; but 
I believe I have sense enough to get along and keep straight. And 
I do not think I am likely to betray any trust you may put in me.’ 

When the short twilight was over, and the breeze from the 
distant mountains had imparted a grateful coolness to the heat¬ 
laden atmosphere, Edith and her husband went for a stroll together; 
their last honeymoon stroll, as she said with a little sigh. 

For the busy world with its cares and its interests had them in 
its grasp once more. On the morrow Tregellas had appointments 
which would take up all his time. He must see the land-agent, 
he must see various people who had settled in the neighbourhood, 
and who wished to let him profit by their experience. It was 
remarkable that each one of these persons had separately warned 
him against placing confidence in the assertions of any other settler; 
and th^ all had warned him against believing a word that he 
might be told by any agent, builder, contractor, or person in or out 
of authority.' 
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We must go at half-speed, and take soundings as we go,’ said 
Tregellas, as he stood with his wife where the street of Harmonia 
became lost in the uncleared woodland. 

‘ The eountry is pretty—more than pretty. I have not heard 
of any swamps to give us ague, and if it is wild, it is no more 
than we ought to expect. And as for the people!—one meets 
good and bad eveiywherc; and we must bear in mind that America 
is the paradise for people with a fad. Look at the Bunkers, and 
the Shakers, and all those strange sects. It is a big country, and 
there is room for everybody. It will be hard if we eannot find 
standing room too, eh, my darling ? Unless you take a dislike to 
this place I vote we try it.’ 

Edith’s answer was in the words of Ruth. 

‘ Well,’ said Tregellas, ‘ we will weigh the pros and cons, and 
mind what we are about. For if there is one thing I hate, it is 
what we call “ backing and filling.” ’ 

Edith thought that never man had spoken such words of 
wisdom as were spoken by her husband. And now, having 
brought them so far on their way, let us go back a little and 
explain how Harry Tregellas and Edith de Glanvile came to 
marry and go to America. 
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It was a great blow to the Misses de Glanvile when their niece 
Edith told them that she was going to marry young Mr. Tregellas. 
She was the only child of their only brother, John de Glanvile, 
and they had hoped better things of her. For the last two genera¬ 
tions the ancient stock to which they belonged had suffered an 
almost total eclipse. Their grandfather had half-ruined himself 
by electioneering. Their father had completed the ruin by specu¬ 
lation. Their brother J ohn had lived and died a poverty-stricken 
man—poor in health, poor in purse, and poor in spirit, as Miss 
Eachel, the elder sister, would say when she was adding up the sum 
of his deficiencies. All her life Miss Itachel had felt that Providence 
had made a mistake in creating her a daughter of the De Glanviles, 
instearl of a son. Her brother .lohii had shown his poverty of 
spirit in more ways than one. He had married for love instead of 
money; he had disliked the climate of England, and had preferred 
a wretched English chaplaincy on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
to a rectory on the banks of the Tamar, which might possibly have 
been a stepping-stone to something better. On the shores of the 
Mediterranean he had lived in contented poverty, and then he had 
died of consumption—his last and crowning offence in the eyes of 
Miss Eachel, for she could not remember a De Glanvile having 
died of that disease. It had been the habit of the De Glanviles to 
die of repletion rather than exhaustion. Miss Eachel and her 
sister had known evil days, and had borne the pinch of poverty as 
well as their brother, though without his contentment. But by 
the time Edith came to live with them, after her parents’ death, 
the cloud seemed as if it were about to show its silver lining once 
more to the remaining De Glanviles. After going for many a year 
on foot, these ladies were able to set up their carriage. Instead 
of their liumble maid-of-all-work, they had their upper and imder 
servants, theip head gardener and under gardener, as in the time 
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dcaj- to Miss Kachel’s memory—her fa^her’8 time before the crash 
came. This ■wonderful turn in the wheel of fortune was in great 
measure owing to Devon Great Consols and Huel Friendship, 
shares in which had been bequeathed the sisters by a distant 
relative. They took their prosperity with the proud reserve which 
became gentlewomen of sucli high descent. They had excellent 
constitutions, and intended to live long and enjoy themselves. 
They only acknowledged that they were mortal to this extent, 
that they would admit to each other, in rare moments of confi¬ 
dence, that Edith must at some distant day come into the enjoy¬ 
ment of their joint possessions. Edith would of course marry. 
Miss Kachel always took that for granted. She should be intro¬ 
duced in a proper miinner, presented at Court, as became a De 
Glanvile; and in due time a fitting husband woidd be found for 
her. There should be no mistake as to his fitness. Miss Eachel 
would say. And there was many a younger son of good stock 
who would think it no shame to take the ancient name of De 
Glanvile. But insensibly this last detail was suffered to drop from 
Miss Rachel’s scheme, because, though she fully intended to give 
all her money to Edith after she was dead, she could not bring 
herself to proclaim her openly as her heiress. She desired that 
Edith, as well as all future suitors, should feel that she could do 
what she would with her own; were it to build almshouses, or 
to enrich the British Museum, or to found a De Glanvile scholar¬ 
ship, if it should so please her. Miss Elizabeth would have liked 
to declare her niece her heiress, but she would have been afraid 
to oppose her sister; nor was she to be called a rich woman, 
though she had an income more than sufiicieut for her wants. 
Her mining shares had been less in number and less productive 
than those which filled her sister’s money bags. But she was 
generous to her niece when Miss Kachel was only just. She 
thought a great deal about the fitting husband whom Miss Rachel’s 
wisdom would select; but while Miss Rachel thought of the 
family. Miss Elizabeth thought of the affections. She had had 
her own little romance, which had ended badly. She had got over it, 
as people say, and was to all appearance a happy, prosperous 
woman; but she had learned from her affair of the heart that 
only love can give a woman true content, and she hoped silently 
that her niece would meet with such a love when the right time 
came. Under such auspices Edith gi-ew up, and began to look 
back on her own childhood as a far-away epoch of existence. Yet 
the two aunts. Miss Rachel and Miss Elizabeth, still (Continued 
their dreamy deliberations as to their niece’s future, as though 
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each quick revolving year had twenty-four months in it. There is 
no saying how long they might have gone on dreaming of what 
should be done to make sure of their niece’s falling in love with 
the right person, had not Edith startled them beyond measure 
by falling in love with young Tregellas, whom she had danced 
with at a ball on board H.M.S. Centaur, of which he was third 
lieutenant. 

It goes without saying that this young man was not at all the 
kind of person that Miss Rachel would have selected as a husband 
for her niece. The first objection to him was the want of family. 
The first De Glanvile was a noted man, temp. Henry II.; whereas 
the first that was known of a Tregellas was that a Cornishman of 
that name was one of the company of gentlemen adventurers who, 
sailing under the orders of that doughty Tavistock man, Sir Francis 
Drake, burnt a million tons, or thereabouts, of Spanish shipping 
from Cadiz to Corunna. From Henry II. to Elizabeth is a long 
stretch, though, to be sure, Miss Rachel knew of many families 
which only began to be heard of in Elizabeth’s time, and have since 
then attained to great honour and eminence. But the Tregellas 
family had not attained to mucli of either, and there was nothing 
to break the force of either of Miss Rachel’s objections. Harry 
Tregellas was merely the younger sou of a younger son. He was 
without even a younger sou’s portion, and he had no prospects in 
his profession, or out of it. Consequently he was an impossible 
husband for Edith, and Miss Rachel wrote courteously to tell him so. 

‘ Say it as kindly as you can, Rachel, ’ said Miss Elizabeth, 
whose kind heart was on the lover’s side. ‘ One would not wish 
to hurt the poor young man’s feelings more than one could help. 
I daresay he is very much in love with the dear child. She grows 
prettier every day, and he must be well aware that she has nothing 
of her own.’ 

‘ If you mean to ask me not to speak with decision,’ Miss Rachel 
returned, ‘ I must teU you that you are quite wrong. In this case 
a peremptory refusal will be the truest kindness to both of them. 
I am not going to have any more pauper marriages in this famUy. 
I will neither support one Tregellas nor a dozen.’ 

‘ But, after all, supposing Edith were a daughter, there would 
be nothing strange in making her an allowance. It might come 
from us both. I would do a great deal to make the child happy,’ 
Miss Elizabeth ventured to say. 

‘ Under other circumstances,’ said Miss Rachel slowly, ‘ I might 
be inclined tg do something of the kind. As it is, I will not. 
You, of course, will do as you please with your own money. For 
VOL. I * D 
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myself, sooner would I that Edith lived unmarried as you and I 
have done, than see her the wife of such a nobody as this Tregellas. 
But there is no need why she should live unmarried. We will 
take her about and let her see the world. Perhaps we should have 
done so before; but at all events we will begin now. We will let 
her see for herself that there are other young men besides Harry 
Tregellas, and handsomer ones too. Though I acknowledge that 
there is not much amiss with the young man’s looks, were other 
things more suitable.’ 

So Edith was sent for to Miss Eachel’s private parlour whence 
she issued her daily commands to her household; and there the 
girl went with her checks red and her heart beating, and a flicker 
of hope which rose up when she saw her Aunt Elizabeth seated by 
the window, and died out (piickly as she saw that the kindly lady 
did not look at her, but leaned her head on her hand and looked 
pensively into the garden. Edith had expected such a summons, 
because Tregellas had told her that he should write to her Aunt 
Bachcl without delay. 

Now Edith, knowing something of her Aunt Eachel’s views on 
matrimony, had braced herself up for the occasion. She expected 
to be told that she was foolish, that she might do a great deal 
better, that the engagement would be a very long one, and so forth. 
But instead of a grudging consent Aunt Eachel told her in a calm, 
deliberative, judicial manner, as though the mantle of Chief Justice 
Eanulf do Glanvile had descended on her, that a marriage with a 
poor lieutenant in the navy, without prospects of any sort, was 
utterly impossible. Aunt Eachel’s words had been carefully chosen 
so as to admit of no rejoinder. In kindness to her niece she felt 
that it was best so. 

There was a pause after she had spoken. Aunt Elizabeth ven¬ 
tured to look at Edith, as a bystander looks at a victim in the 
dentist’s chair. She gave a little gasp of sympathy. Was the 
pain so very bad 1 How would the dear child bear it 1 

‘ I will never marry any other man,’ Edith cried, in tones of 
decision equal to her Aunt Eachel’a 'Then she turned and fled. 
They heard her fleet foot up the old oak stairs and along the wain¬ 
scoted corridor, and then the hasty shutting of a door. 

Aunt Elizabeth’s lips trembled a little. She looked sadly into 
the garden and stifled a sigh. Aunt Eachel gave a little ladylike 
shudder at the vulgarity of her niece, and wondered where she had 
learnt such underbred, noisy ways. She supposed it way from her 
having lived abroad so much and hsiving mixed wijh all sorts of 
people. 
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‘ It is but natural she should feel it a good deal at first,’ said 
Aunt Elizabeth in a tone of apology. 

‘ My dear Elizabeth, she is a mere child. Depend upon it, she 
will have forgotten aU about this—this absurd little love-affair—in 
less than a month,’ said Aunt Rachel. 

‘ Perhaps. Let us hope she will forget,’ said Aunt Elizabeth. 

‘Of course she wUl,’ said Aunt Rachel. 

Aunt Elizabeth made no further answer. She looked once more 
into the garden and observed that the sun was shining and she 
would take a turn, and perhaps Rachel would come presently. 
Miss Rachel declined, saying she had letters to write, so Miss 
Elizabeth went alone, as slie most often did. She put on her hat 
and veil and gloves, and took her parasol lest the sun should tan 
her well-preserved complexion, and went to that part of the shrub¬ 
bery farthest from the house, and there walked up and down and 
thought of her own wasted youth, and wept a little for it: and 
then wept in pity for Edith, lest her youth should be wasted too. 
For their cases were very similar. 

She had been Edith’s age when she fell in love with a poor lieu¬ 
tenant in the navy, a younger son’s son. They had neither fortune 
nor prospects between them, and had been ordered to forget each 
other by prudent parents on each side. She, having been brought 
up in habits of strict obedience, submitted herself to parental 
authority, in so far as to promise not to marry the man to whom 
they objected. She only dared to reserve to herself the tacit right 
not to marry any other. And then ruin had come—the crash, as 
her sister called it—and the rest of her young days were passed in 
obscurity, with unconfessed yearnings for the love of her girlhood, 
and perhaps an occasional glimmer of hope that things might come 
right, somehow, some day. But they never did. 

‘ It was all for the best, no doubt,’ said Miss Elizabeth to her¬ 
self as she wiped her eyes. 

Many years afterward, when fortune’s wheel had turned, and 
Miss Elizabeth was a well-to-do, comely, middle-aged woman, she 
saw that poor lieutenant once more. 

She was paying a visit at some distance from her home, in a 
part of Devonshire with which she was not acquainted. For, as 
soon as the Misses de Glanvile were able to set up their carriage, 
it is astonishing how many people of the sort called ‘ carriage people’ 
came forward to claim acquaintance with them on the score of hav¬ 
ing been, acquainted with their father and grandfather. She was 
being driven by these new friends in a carriage as comfortable as 
her own, with everything handsome about her, and not a card in 
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the world beyond the fear of a change of weather which might 
obscure the view she wished to see, when all at once, as it had 
been a ghost, she saw her old lover, who had vowed love and 
loyalty to her when she was a girl; and who had obeyed his 
father’s orders and forgotten her. 

Ho was gaunt and stiff, and weather-beaten. His coat was off, 
and he was digging potatoes in a square patch of about a quarter 
of an acre, with a tiny cottage in one comer of it. A big boy, with 
his jacket off, was wheeling the potatoes away as fast as they were 
dug ; a big girl, with sleeves tucked up and a pair of red arms, was 
spreading little frocks to dry on a row of gooseberry bushes. Miss 
Elizabeth saw that a slight salutation passed between her friend’s 
husband and the potato-digger, and asked falterin^y who jyas that 
man? 

A very respectable man, said the friend’s husband. A poor lieu¬ 
tenant, retired, living on his half-pay. Was said to have married 
for love, with the usual consequences. Crowd of children, packed 
like herrings in a bari'el; wife a vixen and a drudge. One could 
not but feel sorry for the poor deyil, who was a gentlemanly fellow 
to talk to, and had apparently seen something of good society in 
former days. Would ask him to dinner now and then, the friend’s 
husband declared, were he not afraid that the butler might give 
warning if he had to hand soup to such a shabby figure as the poor 
old fellow cut in his best coat. Pity—wasn’t it ?—to see a man 
brought so low. 

Aunt Elizabeth murmured assent, and dropped her veil. She 
tried to talk, and pretended to admire all the beauties of the view 
as each one was pointed out to her. What did it matter to any 
one if her heart had received one final stab ? It was not so much 
that her old lover should have married, as that he should have 
married unhappily. ‘I might have been a drudge,’ she said to 
herself, ‘ but I never could have been a vixen. And oh! if he . 
could but have been patient, we might have been happy together 
at last with my money.’ 

She never told her sister a word ; but when she reached home 
she sent fifty pounds to that poor old love of hers; managing so that 
he should not know it came from her. Every year after that she 
sent him a like sum; but she would never visit that neighbourhood 
again, and she never thought of the scene without repugnance. 
Perhaps there is no feature in a landscape so mean-looking, so un¬ 
kempt, so squalid, as a potato garden with the plants dead and the 
rows half dug. 

And ilow, as Miss Elizabeth walked up and dowii in the shrub- 
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bery, she thought with sadness that it was her niece’s turn; and 
she wept to think how Edith’s heart must be aching. ‘ Only a 
child, and she wOl soon forget it,’ her own mother had said, when 
Elizabeth was a girl. She would be an old woman in a few years, 
and she had not begun to forget. Would Edith forget ? 

Meanwhile Edith lay sobbing with her face on her pillow. She 
had not supposed that her aunts’ consent would be given at once; 
she had expected hesitation, even a degree of opposition. But 
again, she had not supposed that she would be married immediately, 
nor had she wished it. What girl does wish to be hurried into 
marriage t In the first dawn of a happy love, the lover is too de¬ 
lightful a possession to be exchange<l for the husband who may turn 
out such a very different kind of person. Even making love, which 
is the man’s business, and a very delightful one say those who 
have tried it, can hardly give such rapture as the being made love 
to; so a girl thinka And they were both so young yet! A long 
engagement had no terrors for Edith ; she took it for granted that 
her lover would be patient. Of course, they would be married 
some day; it did not matter when, as long as it was before she 
got old and ugly. 

Edith might have wept all the afternoon at this sudden over¬ 
throw to her hopes, had she not remembered that it was getting 
near post time. She rose from her bed and looked at her watch, 
and saw that there was barely time for her to save that day’s post. 

There was no time to pick and choose her words. She seized 
her pen, and wrote— 

‘ Aunt Rachel says we must give each other up. Are you going 
to give me up t —Edith.’ 

That was all. She made up the letter in haste, and ran through 
the grounds and down the road, to intercept the postman and give 
him a shilling, telling him to take particular care of that letter. 

When Miss Elizabeth caught sight of Edith, apparently returning 
from a walk, with a bright colour on her cheek and a smile on her 
lips, she wondered not a little. She had supposed her niece to be 
upstairs weeping in her rpom, and she was thinking that she would 
steal up unknown to her sister, and offer her sympathy. Miss 
Elizabeth began to remember that in her time young people did 
not get over a disappointment with such rapidity. 

But Miss Elizabeth was destined to get a little light on the 
ways of a younger generation before long. 

Harry.Tregellas passed a very bad quarter of an hour after re¬ 
ceiving Miss Rachel’s letter. It was all the worse for him in that 
he had to attend to his duties, and had not time to write a letthr, 
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much less the hope of getting leave to go ashore and see Edith. 
The first lieutenant was on shore, and the' second was on the sick 
list. Tregellas could not even retire to his cabin to curse his ill 
luck. So he went about, and did his duty in a silent, thorough, 
sulky fashion ; feeling as if the end of the world had come, and he 
did not care what happened next. His chum thought he had the 
toothache. 

But his misery was short. The next day’s post brought him 
Edith’s little letter, and all the world looked bright again, though 
it was raining as it only can rain in the west country. 

He could only write a line in answer;—‘ I will never give you 
up as long as I live. And when I say a thing, I mean it.’ This 
was all he was able to write then; and next day his ship sailed 
for the Mediterranean. 

How many a time did 'rrcgcllas pace the deck on those warm 
summer nights, and long for the good old times when Hawkins and 
Drake, those fine old heroes and buccaneers, went slashing and 
pounding and sailing over the Spanish main. Those indeed were the 
times when, if a man had mettle, there was opportunity to show it. 
But now, alas ! to such sweet reasonableness is the world reduced, 
that even a Nelson would have no chance, much less a Drake or a 
Hawkins. The Spaniards are not worth fighting now. We have 
no quarrel to pick with the Dutch; and as for our natural enemies, 
the French, we have a foolish entente cordiale with them ; while 
some of us have even gone so far in sweet reasonableness as to 
consider the ‘ silver streak ’ a mistake instead of a blessing. 

Tregellas would think on these things and chafe. Here was 
the Centaur, than which there was no finer ship of her class afloat. 
And what were her doughty deeds 1 She had captured some slave 
dhows oil' the coast of Zanzibar; and in the Pacific she had done 
an afternoon’s shell practice, shelling a couple of miserable villages, 
because the natives (being short of provisions) had eaten a Baptist 
missionary. That was the list of great deeds done by the Centaur 
since the day she was launched. And yet, here was a ship whose 
guns would have knocked the whole Spanish navy of the time of 
Drake into a cocked hat in five minutes ! 

While Tregellas chafed and fumed in secret, and wrote love- 
letters to Edith, and went to balls at Malta (just to see whether 
there was any girl half as pretty as Edith), Edith was taken up to 
London by her aunts and introduced into society. 

We need not follow her there. Suflice it to say that Aimt 
Rachel worked very hard, and spent a great deal of money, and 
treated Edith in all respects as though she were an only daughter. 
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By the time the season was over Miss Rachel was almost worn out, 
and was thankful to get back to her beloved Devonshire, though 
she would not have confessed so much for the world. Edith had 
appeared to enjoy her season in town, and she appeared to enjoy 
herself just as much when she was back in the country. Aunt 
Rachel, observing her bright looks and sprightly gait, said to her¬ 
self that that silly love-affair had been nipped in the bud. Aunt 
Elizabeth thought otherwise, but kept her own coun.sel. 

‘ And yet she seems no nearer settling than before,’ said Aunt 
Rachel, when she informed her sister of the sum total that Edith’s 
first London season had cost them. ‘ She had attention enough 
paid her to satisfy any girl; and I think she was satisfied, for I 
watched her closely. But it got to a certain point and then 
stopped. Or, if she did have any offers, she has not told me. Has 
she said anything to you 1 ’ 

‘ Not a word,’ said Aunt Elizabeth. ‘ But the fact is, Rachel, 
nowadays young men as a rule don’t allow themselves to fall in 
love with a girl who has no money. You ought to know that. 
Now, for my part, I should like to let it be known that all I have 
will go to the dear child; only I know what your views are, and 
—and—I should not wish people to make comparisons. Because 
of coiu’se I know you intend to do what is right by Edith, just as 
much as I do.’ 

Aunt Rachel made no immediate answer. At length she said 
she would think about it. There would be plenty of time for her 
to make up her mind before the next London season. 

Aunt ^chel did make up her mind in the way her sister 
wished. A word or two in confidence to an acquaintance at the 
beginning of the season was sufficient. The whisper went round 
that here was a girl with two old maiden aunts rolling in weMth, 
and she the only creature to inherit it. Before the season was half 
over, a young man who had worshipped Edith at a safe distance 
the season before, because it was incumbent on him to marry money, 
did pluck up courage to address her, after an interview with her 
aunts to make sure of things pecuniary. 

Edith hardly had patience to hear him through. Was this the 
way such as he told their love 1 Stammering and hesitating as if 
reciting a badly-learnt lesson; resting upon Aunt Rachel’s per¬ 
mission, as if her heart were in Aunt Rachel’s keeping! She drew 
herself up and bade him say no more. She was’engaged, she said. 
The yp\jng man went away, feeling that the maiden aunts had 
treated him very badly. 

After this it was necessary that Aunt Rachel should have an 
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eiiplanation with her uiece. Edith, on being questioned, acknow¬ 
ledged that Mr. Tregellas did sometimes write to her, and that she 
answered his letters. Of course she answered his letters! 

Aunt Rachel was indignant. She would not }iave believed that 
a De Glanvile would do anything so underhand! 

Edith declared she had done nothing underhand. Had she not 
told her aunt that she would marry no man but Harry Tregellas ? 
A look of sorrow tempered the sternness of Miss Rachel’s face. 

‘ Poor infatuated child ! How little you know of practical 
life! You will never be able to marry, for there is nothing for 
you to marry upon. He hiis no prospects, no interest If you 
would but take a common-sense view of the matter ! ’ 

Aunt Elizabeth sighed and shook her head as she thought of 
her poor half-pay lieutenant digging his potatoes, with his wife 
drudging in the kitchen. 

‘ If he finds out by and by that he has made a mistake—if he 
should wish to break our engagement—’ Edith’s voi(!c faltered and 
her eyes filled—‘ I shall not be the one to ask him to keep it. 
Until then, I am engaged to marry him, and I shall behave myself 
accordingly.’ 

‘ And you are going to live on his half-pay, I suppose 1 ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Edith, with superb disdain. 

‘ Oh, my dear, my dear ! ’ Aunt Elizabeth murmured. 

‘ Be sure of this,’ said Aunt Rachel angrily, ‘ I will not have 
you living upon me.’ 

‘ I shoulil despise Harry, and I should hate myself,’ cried Edith, 
‘ if we had ever thought of doing anything so mean. Oh, how 
little you know either of us ! Wo would rather starve.’ 

‘ Wait until you know what starving means,’ said Aunt Rachel. 

This conversation was duly reported to Harry in a letter all 
blurred with Edith’s tears. It was not that she believed less in 
his love, but it was as if a blight had been cast upon it by her 
aunt’s evil forebodings. She was brave outwardly, but in her heart 
she trembled lest Aunt Rachel’s words shoul^ come true, after all 
What if she should be obliged herself to break the engagement, in 
order not to ruin Harry ! 

There was but one thing to do while waiting for his answer; 
and she tried to do it. She told her aunt that she would in future 
go no more into society. She would, with her permission, go away 
and earn her own living until Harry was ready to take^er. 

‘As long os 1 am with you,’ she said, ‘I am in a falsej) 08 ition. 
People treat me as if I were to expect everything from you; 
whereas I neither expect nor hope for anything. I cinnot comply 
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with your conditions, and I feel that it would be more comfortable 
for both of us if I were away.’ 

Aunt Rachel was very angry at this, and declared herself to bo 
insulted. Edith was the most ungrateful, obstinate girl in the 
world. Miss Elizabeth intervened, and a peace was patched up. 
She was sure dear Edith did not mean to be ungrateful, and as for 
obstinacy— she was sure dear Rachel would have been just as 
obstinate at Edith’s age. Obstinacy was a characteristic of the De 
Glanvile family. 

‘ There are different kinds of obstinacy,’ said Miss Rachel. ‘ I 
shall do nothing hastily, but Edith must understand that I do not 
consider myself bound in any way after this.’ 

Aunt Elizabeth knew that this was a dark allusion to an 
alteration of her sister’s will. She did her best to smooth her 
ruffled spirit, but things were no longer comfortable between the 
elder aunt and her niece; nor was it possible to make them so. 
Edith could not but feel sorrow at her aunt’s anger, and would sigh 
because of it sometimes, even though her lover’s letters bade her 
have no fear; only be patient. For in a very little while, he said, 
he hoped to sec his way clearer. 

Thus the months sped on, till the Centaur was back from the 
Mediterranean, and was being dismantled and paid off at 
AVoolwich. About this time Miss Rachel imagined herself to be 
in want of sea-air and sea-baths, and took a house on the 
Esplanade at Plymouth for three months. Edith, who had 
followed closely the Naval Intelligence in the daily paper, wondered 
whether her aunt hml any secret plan ; for it did seem exactly as 
though she wished to give her a chance of meeting Tregellas. But 
Miss Rachel had no such plan. She never read the Naval 
Intelligence and she supposed the Centaur to be safe in the 
Mediterranean for some months to come. She told her sister, 
after they had been a short time at the Esplanade, that if Mr. 
Tregellas’s ship came in while they were there, she should take 
Edith home immediately. 

‘Of course you would,’ said Aunt Elizabeth. She did not add 
that she had seen in the day’s paper that the Centaur was at 
Woolwich. Her judgment might be with her sister, but her 
heart was with her niece. 

One morning Edith and her Aunt Elizabeth w:ere taking a walk 
on the Hoe. They had sat down to rest on a bench with their 
faces tovsards the sea, when a young man was seen by Edith 
approaching from a distance, whom she felt sure to be Tregellas. 
She turned away her head, fearing to be mistaken; but when she 
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turned again he had come nearer, and it was unmistakably 
Tregellas. At the same moment Aunt Elizabeth, who had been 
looking at the sea and wondering whether her sister would choose a 
sail or a drive in the afternoon, glanced at her niece and said, 
alarmed, ‘ Edith, what is the matter 1 Are you going to faint 1 ’ 

‘Oh no!’ and as Edith spoke she became crimson. ‘Miss 
Elizabeth looked round again and said, ‘ Oh ! Is that—h—^m— 
Mr. Tregellas coming towards usT 

‘ I think it is,’ Edith whispered. 

‘ Edith ! Oh, my dear child, be pnident! I know you think 
my sister hard, but she has seen the world, and she is right. Yes, 
she is right, dear, and I wish she were not,’ said Miss Elizabeth 
with tears in her eyes. 

‘ Auntie,’ said Edith, ‘ what can I do 2 He loves me and I 
love him. Nothing can alter that. See, he is exjming towards 
us.’ She put her hand within her aunt’s arm and clung closely to 
her. She had turned pale again, and Miss Elizabeth herself was 
pale and agitated. 

‘ Don’t—don’t do anything ra,sh,’ she munnured; as though she 
expected Tregellas to take Edith away and marry her then and there. 

Tregellas had seen Edith before she saw him. He advanced 
and shook hands with the ladies, and remarked that it was a fine 
day. Miss Elizfibeth was gracious, and remarked in return that 
she and her niece were taking a constitutional, and she supposed 
Mr. Tregellas was doing the same. As she spoke she moved 
onward, Edith clinging to her arm. Now that Edith had her lover 
near, she was stricken dumb. Miss Elizabeth bore the burden of 
the conversation, while Tregellas, looking over her bonnet, devoured 
his sweetheart with his eyes. She, after one eloquent glance, 
turned her face steadily in the direction of the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Miss Elizabeth took one turn up the broad walk and then pre¬ 
tended she was tired and must sit down. 'Then she suggested that 
perhaps Edith would like to take another turn, and Tregellas pro¬ 
fessed himself delighted to escort her. They set off together at a 
pace compared to which Miss Elizabeth’s was that of a snail’s 
funeral. 

‘How you startled me!’ Edith began as soon as they were out 
of earshot. ‘I thought you were at Woolwich. Why did you not 
write and tell me you were coming 2’ 

‘ I had so much to write about,’ said he, ‘ that I thought I would 
not write at all.’ ^ 

‘ But what have you been doing all this time 2 You wrote me 
longer letters when you were in the Mediterranean.’ 
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Tregellas began in a sing-song voice— 

‘ Oh, I’ve been liere and I’ve been there, 

And I’ve been eveiy else wliere. 

Looking for a young thing 
To take her from her mammy.’ 

‘ What do you mean V said Edith. 

‘ Oh, I mean—lots of things ! I want you to name the day, 
and then let me measure your finger—fourth finger of the left hand 
the prayer-book says—and then, get the ring. Any amount of 
wedding-rings in the jewellers’ windows in George Street. I was 
looking at them just now.’ He looked to see if any one was looking, 
but there was no one near except the old man who is always there 
with his old telescope, and he did not count as anybody. Tregcllaa 
seized Edith’s hand and kissed it and murmured, ‘ My darling! 
Won’t you name the day?’ 

‘ Name the day! What nonsense !’ said Eilith. 

‘ Very good sense, I think. After that, I want you to pack up 
your traps and come with me to America.’ 

‘ Harry! ’ 

‘ We could be married before breakfast, get to Liverpool-’ 

‘ I think you are out of yoiu senses,’ said Edith. 

‘ I ? I assure you I am perfectly full of common sense. Never 
had so much of it in my life. There is the old lady signalling, and 
I haven’t had time to say a word yet. I call that too bad.’ 

Edith looked round. ‘ Perhaps Aunt Kachel is coming. I must 
go, Harry; I feel perfectly bewildered.’ 

They were walking in the direction of the bench on which Miss 
Elizabeth was sitting. Tregellas, taking Edith’s arm in his, 
wheeled round and began to descend the hill. 

‘I can’t let you go like this, and I won’t, either. I have 
startled you, and now I am bound to explain. Darling, don’t you 
look so pale and frightened. Here it all is in a nutshell. I have 
retired. I have said good-bye to the sea, and I am ready to marry 
you to-morrow and gq to America. Say yes, dear.’ 

Eor a moment Edith could not speak. Then she sighed out, 
‘ I wish—I wish that you had never seen me.’ 

Tregellas gave a gasp and dropi)ed her arm. His face became 
whiter than hers. ’“What do you mean?’ he asked sternly. 
‘ You cannot mean that you have changed your mind. You !-’ 

‘ I, change my mind ?’ Edith looked at him with tears trembling 
on her egelashes. ‘ What I meant was this: that you have ruined 
your whole life for me, and that I am not worth it. No woman 
was ever worth so much, that a man should throw up aU he had 
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in the world for her sake. Oh me! I am the most miserable girl 
alive.’ 

‘Oh, my darling, don’t say that!’ cried Tregellas. ‘If there 
had been the hundredth part of a chance of promotion for me, do 
you suppose I would hare thought of retiring ? I would have gone 
on hoping to the end. Not even for your bright eyes would I have 
left the navy. Come down on the beach and let me tell you all 
about it.’ 

Edith smiled faintly, but her eyes were fiiU of unshed 
tears. He led her unresistingly down the steps, and as they 
walked up and down the narrow margin of shingle between the 
dripping rocks and the outgoing tide, he told her what had hap¬ 
pened recently to bring him to a decision which to her appeared so 
calamitous. 

There had been a new sot of regulations promulgated respecting 
promotion and retirement in the navy. The sagacity of the Lords 
of the Admiralty had perceived that the ordinary naval ofiicer was 
a tough subject and apt to live to a green old age; also that in 
these piping times of peace there was little chance of his dying other 
than a natural death, unless he got blown up by the bursting of a 
new gun; and the consequence was, a block. Therefore, it had 
been lately enacted: that every lieutenant who, at the age of forty, 
had not seen a certain number of years of active service, should be 
compulsorily retired. 

‘And,’ said.Tregellas, ‘it might happen to me, as likely as not. 
My habits would be formed by that time, and there I should be, 
turned adrift with just enough to keep me from starving, and not 
enough to help me to any new way of making a living. What is 
the cry of people on shore, nowadays 1 How can they find an 
opening ? IIow can they put their sons out in life 1 Every pro¬ 
fession is over-stocked. How should a man of forty, whose educa¬ 
tion had been strictly technical, hope to compete with young 
fellows from Oxford or Cambridge 1 No, Edith, I saw it was no 
use blinking the matter. ■ There was a hard.fact to face, whether 
I liked it or not. The prospect of danger never daunted me. I 
could go into action with as light a heart as you would have when 
you went to a picnic ; but the prospect of being shelved did daunt 
me, as it has daunted many another fellow imthe service. I could 
tell you of half a dozen, splendid fellows every one of them, fit to 
go anywhere or do anything. But they are going, and the service 
will be the poorer for their going. But they could not ^and the 
prospect of rusting out their lives and being turned adrift after 
they were forty, any more than I could.’ ‘ 
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Edith wiped her eyes furtively and murmured that it was a shame. 

‘ You see,’ Tregellas continued, ‘ a fellow would hold on if he 
felt sure of having his chance fairly; but he cannot feel sure. 
While I was in the Mediterranean two fellows were promoted over 
my head in the most barefaced manner. One of them was a 
wretched beast who passed out of the Britannia after I did, at the 
very bottom of the list. Of course, some fellow or other must be 
at the bottom, but still-’ 

‘ And you were at the top !’ cried Edith. ‘ And you came out 
first in gunnery, first in everything. Oh, Harry, how much injus¬ 
tice there is in the world !’ 

\ Well, there is, now and then; but not half as much as you 
would think. However, there was this fellow I’m telling you of. 
His grandfather was a beggarly viscount. I believe the first 
viscount had been an admiral, but I’m quite sure none of his brains 
had descended to the grandson. The other fellow was a fool who 
couldn’t say the letter K to save his life. And he could not make 
a knot, either. For we were mids together, and I once spent a 
whole half-holiday afternoon trying to t<!ach him, and all to no pur¬ 
pose. So then I licked him. He was at the bottom of the list 
when I passed out. But then he wm an honourable, and he had 
an uncle who was an admiral. Naturally, when one sees fellows 
promoted over one’s head whom one knows to be duffers, one can’t 
help feeling disgusted.’ 

Edith asked if there were not regulations against favouritism. 
Tregellas said there were plenty, but that human nature was as 
strong in the Admiralty as anywhere el.se. 

‘ If I were an old admiral I should feel it hard if my word might 
not go for something. My Lords feel that too, especially when 
there is good service at the back of if. And a title will always 
carry weight, unless the owner of it is a scoundrel. So what is 
one to do 1 My father was not a viscount, and my uncle, Admiral 
Tregellas, is dead long ago and forgotten. I know one fellow who 
is gone into the Brazilian navy, and another into the Turkish. 
But I would not do anything of that kind without weighing it well 
beforehand. I do not like the idea of doing anything which would 
make me less of an Englishman. Do you ? ’ 

‘ Oh no. It would be horrid,’ said Edith decidedly. 

‘ Well then, darling, I believe I have explained everything, and 
I hope you see exactly how I stand. Now all that remains is for 
you to nqpe the day.’ 

‘ Edith withdrew her arm from his. ‘ How you talk, Harry! 
You know we*cannot be married for ever so long.’ 
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Why t You surely don’t waat hridesmaids and wedding veils 
and things.’ 

‘Oh no!’ 

‘I do so hate a fuss. My idea of a comfortable wedding is 
this: to go out some fine inoming and get it all over before 
breakfast. What do you say 1’ 

‘ I see Aunt Elizabeth coming; she is looking for us,’ was 
Edith’s reply. 

They ascended the steps and went to'meet her, Tregellas grum¬ 
bling because he had hardly had time to say a word. He asked 
Edith whether she ever walked on the Hoc before breakfast; and 
Edith replied that she did when the weather was fine. 

Then, would she walk with him to-morrow morning ? He had 
so much to tell her. 

Edith could only assent with a smile and a look, for by this 
time Aunt Elizabeth Wiis within earshot. Tregellas took a respect¬ 
ful leave of the ladies, and his bow quite mollified Aunt Elizabeth, 
who was getting nervous and inclined to l)e cross with her niece. 

‘ Mr. Tregellas may be a nobody,’ she said, ‘ but his manners 
are extremely good. People don’t bow like that nowadays—at 
least not to ])ersons of my age. I like to see a man with a good 
manner. But Edith, you tiresome child ! how long you have been, 
and I only said you might take a turn. You have given me quite 
a fright, for liaehel came out and found me sitting alone, and asked 
what had become of you. I had to tell a dreadful fib. I said you 
were gone down to watch the tide coming in.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ The tide is going out, auntie.’ 

‘ There now ! See what it is to tell fibs. Rachel would have 
come after you herself had I not reminded her what a hill she 
would have to climb to get back. But—you don’t look very happy, 
child. Have you been quarrelling V 

‘ Oh no, no,’ said Edith. ‘ But I feel bewildered, and I cannot 
explain it all in a minute.’ 

‘ Don’t say a word,’ cried Aunt Elizabetli. ‘ Don’t tell me any 
of your private aflairs. Better not. Your Aunt Rachel would 
not like it And besides, I think she is right, though I do Uke 
Mr. Tregellas, the little I have seen of him.’ 

The rest of the day was very long to Edith. She drove with 
her aunts, read to them, talked to them, played their favourite 
pieces, and managed as cleverly as usual to be beaten by Miss 
Rachel at chess. But she seemed to herself to be actin;; a weari¬ 
some part, which it was impossible to perform other than mechani¬ 
cally. She did not sleep well that night. She khew that what 
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t3ie was about to do would be viewed by her Aunt Kachel in the 

S Bt light, and yet, she told herself, she was a young woman now, 
a child to be kept in leading-strings. She had made up her 
minil to marry Tregellas as soon as he could marry her, and surely 
thereVould be no wrong in her taking an early morning walk with 
the ni.an who would one day become her husband. That, she 
thought, would be her defence against her aunt’s auger. For had 
she not s.aid plainly she would never marry any other man 1 Yet 
when the 'iiext morning came, and she was dressed ready to go out, 
her mind misgave her, and she did not feel able to leave the house 
without tit least tellingJitr Aunt Elizabeth wha|J^e was going to 
do. If it so Jyriigd out that she wiis in future prevented from see¬ 
ing Tregellas, even that would be better borne than to be taunted 
by her Aunt Rachel with h.aving left the house surreptitiously. 

She knocked at her Aunt Elizabeth’s door and went in. Aunt 
Elizabeth had begun to call herself an old woman, but she was 
still pretty, with her fair complexion and wavy hair which had 
scarcely any gray in it yet. As Edith bent over her and kissed 
her she wondered whether she herself would look half as pretty 
when she was her Aunt Elizabeth’s age. 

‘ How pretty you are, auntie,’ she said, when Miss Elizabeth 
openc'l her astonished eyes. • 

Miss Elizabeth sat up and opened her eyes still wider. ‘ Good 
heavens, child ! You have not come at this hour to tell me that; 
and with your hat on ! ’ 

Edith, with her face hidden in the counterpane and her arm 
thrown round Miss Elizabeth, murmured that she was going out 
to meet Mr. Tregellas, and could not bear to go in an underhand 
manner, especially after her aunt’s kindjicss to her yesterday. 

Miss Elizabeth was silent for a moment. Then she said in a 
peevish tone, ‘ I suppose you don’t perceive that if I don’t get up 
and go and teU your Aunt Rachel what you are about, I shall be 
acting in an underhand manner 1 ’ 

Edith made no answer. 

‘ It does not strike you in that light, I daresay.’ 

‘ Auntie,’ said Edith after a moment’s silence, ‘ you must do as 
you think right by Aunt Rachel, and I must do as I think right 
by the man whom I am engaged to marry.’ 

Miss Elizabeth threw herself back on her pillows and gave a 
sigh which was almost a groan. ‘ There never were such people 
as the D^Glanviles for obstinacy, and there never will be. It is 
all wrong, of course; but I suppose you cannot help yourself, 
child. It is in your blood.’ 
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Edith looked up with a smile. ‘ Call it fidelity, auntie.’ 

Miss Elizabeth sighed. ‘ Fidelity ! What good has fideMy 
done me? I might have married after good fortune came to^e. 
Women have married older than I was, and not half as j^od- 
looking. But I could not make up my mind. Such foqlls -we 
women are ! I look at you, Edith, and wonder whether fidelity 
will stand you in better steacl than it has stood me. Whe.Q j •waa 
your age, child, I did not think I should live and die jJone. I 
said, as you say, that I would marry that man or norie. Well, 
well! You see how it turned out as far as I was concerned. He 
was poor, and he was impatient, and he had no prospects; just 
hke your Mr. Tregclhis.’ 

‘ But Harry would never-’ Edith began. 

‘ Ah yes, just what I said to myself. If words (sould have 
made a man faithful!—Even now, Edith, I recollect the words he 

used, and the tone of his voice. And-, but what does it 

matter ? ’ 

‘ Oh auntie ! dear auntie,’ cried Edith as she kissed her aunt’s 
hand, ‘ the elock is striking, and he will think I am not eoming. I 
must go.’ 

‘ Edith,’ said Miss Elizabeth, as she took her hand and looked 
into her face, ‘ you are not going to run away ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Edith. ‘ Indeed I am not.’ 

‘ On your honour 1 ’ 

‘ On my honour. Aunt, how ean you ask me such a thing ? ’ 

‘ I know that if my sweetheart had proposed my going with 
him to Gretna Green, I should have gone. He did not propose it, 
and hero I am. If your sweetheart proposes it, I believe you will 
go.’ 

‘ There is no Gretna Green now, and if there were-’ 

‘ Go and take your walk, ehild; and mind you are back in time 
for breakfast. I won’t say a word to Rachel for just this once, 
but I will not bind myself further,’ said Miss Elizabeth, with an 
assumption of sternness which did not suit her as well as it did 
her sister. 

Sir Francis Drake, they say, played bowls on the Hoe, and 
found it well adapted to that game. Heroes do not play bowls 
there any longer, but it is used for parades, cricket matches, and 
carpet beating. On sunny days numbers of old gentlemen and 
ladies may be seen diligently pacing up and down the gravel, and 
scores of lovers have exchanged their vows there for «rant of a 
better place. The Hoe, bare and bald and treeless^ it is, is by 
no means the ideal lover’s walk; yet here in the early morning, 
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Edith, clinging to her lover’s arm, paced contentedly up and doWu. 
Content is a poor word for the rapture which filled their hearts. 
To hold her hand in his under the convenient cloak and the* 
friendly umbrella; to look into her eyes and see himself reflected 
there. What could Tregellas ask more ? 

And yet, after a few such rapturous meethigs, Tregellas became 
uneasy, ^ssatisfied, almost mootly. Why would she procrastinate 1 
Why would she always change the subject when he spoke of their 
marriage day 1 One would suppose she intended to marry him 
some time in the next century. He must be doing something ; at 
least he must begin to look for something to do. And would his 
Edith be so cruel as to let him go to America alone ? 

After these meetings in the early morning, Edith, with her 
lover’s words ringing in her heart and memory throughout the 
livelong day, would put the question to herself in anotlier form. 
Could she bo so cruel to herself iis to let him go to America alone 1 

Miss Eachel began to remark that Edith was getting pale and 
thin. She was losing her appetite, and it was evident sea air did 
not agree with her. She would take her home next week if she 
did not look better by that time. 

‘ Surely,’ she said to Miss Elizabeth in private, ‘ she is not 
pining for that young man ! ’ 

Miss Elizabeth turned away lest her sister should see her 
blush. ‘ I hope not,’ she said; ‘ but I do not understand Edith at 
all,’ which was quite true. 

It was on a Monday inoniing when Edith went again to her 
Aunt Elizabeth’s room. It was to be their last day in Plymouth; 
for Edith, while declaring herself to be perfectly well, had looked 
paler and thinner, and, as Miss Eachel had observed, was actually 
getting nervous. Else why should she start as she did when the 
postman’s knock was heard 1 The air of the moors would set her 
up no doubt, and they were to leave Plymouth on the Tuesday. 

It was quite early, but Miss Elizabeth was wide awake, for 
she had been thinking of her niece and was feeling anxious. 

‘ You are a tiresome child,’ she said as Edith kissed her. ‘ I 
have been awake half the night worrying myself about you.’ 

‘ Dear auntie,’ said Edith, ‘ do not worry yourself about me any 
more.’ 

‘ Are you going out again to meet Mr. Tregellas ? ’ 

‘ Yes. He has been in London for the last five days. I believe 
he only ciqpe back last night. He made an appointment to meet 
me on Monday morning.’ 

‘Well, my dear, of course you will go your own way. You are 

VOL. I B. 
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past caring about appearances, I don’t doubt. But in my young 
days, let me tell you, it would have been thought common and dis¬ 
graceful for a young lady to be going out to meet her lover at an 
hour when only milkmen and dust-carts were abroad. That is 
the plain truth for you, my dear, as your Aunt Rachel would tcU 
it you if she knew of these goings on of yours.’ 

‘ Give me a kiss, auntie,’ said Edith, ‘ This will be the last 
time I shall go out to meet him.’ 

‘ Edith,’ said Miss Elizabeth, ‘ you have ill repaid my kindness. 
You are going to elope. Oh, Edith, Edith! ’ 

‘ I am not going to elope,’ said Edith earnestly. ‘ I promise 
you to be back before breakfast.’ 

When Edith was gone Miss Elizabeth could no longer remain 
in her bed. Between her wish to be candid to her sister and her 
wish to be kind to her niece, she was in a state of perturbation 
from which she was only released at breakfast time when the um, 
the hot rolls, and Edith appeared simultaneously. Thank heaven, 
she thought, as she took her place at the breakfast table, after 
to-morrow there would be an end/of these stolen interviews. If 
Mr. Tregellas should present himself at their own house her sister 
would know how to receive him. 

The morning was windy, with spurts of rain coming up from 
the west. The ladies remained indoors, and Edith read aloud 
while her aunts cut out and stitched flannel garments for their 
poor people. All the De Glanviles had given freely of their abund¬ 
ance, and these two daughters of the house were no exception to 
the rule. At length there was a pause in the reading and working. 
It was almost luncheon time, and Edith sat by the window and 
watched the clouds driving past, with a smile on her face and a 
look of repose which might have struck even an unobservant 
person. Miss Rachel, who considered herself a very observing person, 
saw that she had more colour to-day, and nodded to her sister as 
much as to say that there was not much harm done after all. 

There was a knock and ring at the front door, and Edith 
started up with a vivid blush, but sat down again. In another 
moment Mr. Tregellas was announced. 

Aunt Rachel, strong in the knowledge that this was their last 
day in Plymouth, was fairly civil. Aunt Elizabeth hardly said a 
word, and Edith did not attempt to take part in the conversation. 

-•'Aunt Rachel inquired whether he intended to stay long in 
Plymouth 1 She had already informed him that they \^fre on the 
point of returning home. In reply, Tregellas said that he had 
come from Lqndon the evening before, and that his stay would be 
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abort Then a look passed between him and Edith, and Edith 
rose and stood beside him. He, too, rose, and they stood side by 
side before the Misses de Glanvile. 

‘ I have a word to say,’ he began. 

Miss Eachel was equal to the situation. ‘ Let me beg you not 
to say it,’ she rejoined with suavity. ‘ Edith, pray go back to your 
seat. Mr. Tregellas, I think I know what you would say. I am 
sorry for you, but my judgment remains unaltered. It grieves mo 
to appear harsh; but, standing as I do in the place of a parent, I 
am bound to consider the true interests of my nieee rather than 
her fancies. Pray believe that, apart from my niece, I wish you 
very well, and relieve me from the need of saying anything 
more.’ 

‘ We too,’ said the young lieutenant, ‘ have considered our true 
interests, and have acted accordingly. Feeling that our two lives 
are bound up together, we natuRilly have shrunk from the misery 
of being parted for an indefinite time, and-’ 

‘ Pray, pray, let me hear no more of this,’ said Miss Eachel. 

‘ Edith, you had better go to your room. Mr. TregcUas, it is quite 
impossible for m^to entertain the idea of marriage between you 
and my niece. I^arcsay you imagine yomself very much in love, 
but you are very young yet, and so is she. You will fall in love 
twenty times yet, and swear each time to be the last, no doubt. 
That is always the way.’ 

‘ I hope,’ said Tregellas, ‘ that this will be the last. It ought 
to be, for we have been man and wife since seven o’clock this 
morning.’ 

Miss Eachel turned pale. ‘ Edith de Glanvile,’ she said, ‘ what 
farce is this 1 ’ 

Tregellas looked at his wife and nodded. She put her hand in 
her pocket and drew out a paper. ‘ My marriage certificate,’ she 
said in a low voice, as she laid it on the table before her aunt. 

‘ This is the most disgraceful thing I ever heard of,’ said Miss 
Eachel. ‘ Are you not ashamed of yourself! ’ 

‘ By no means,’ said Edith proudly. 

‘ You, a De Glanvile, to marry clandestinely! ’ 

‘ There was nothing clandestine about it,’ interposed Tregellas. 

‘ Had you gone to St. Andrew’s Church for the last three Sundays 
you would have heard the banns called.’ 

‘ Aunt Eachel,’ said Edith, her voice faltering a little, ‘ I would 
have gone ^on waiting, hoping that in time you might give your 
consent. But when Mr. Tregellas—my husband—retired and made 
up his mind to go to America, my courage failed. I thought T 
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might never see him again, and—oh, Aunt Eachel, do not be so 
hard on me. Eemember how I love him! ’ 

Miss Eachel’s face wore an expression of mingled anger and 
perplexity. ‘I have yet to leam,’ she said, ‘that starvation is 
pleasanter in America than it is in England.’ 

Miss Elizabeth fell on Edith’s neck and kissed her. ‘ Oh you 
wicked, wicked girl! ’ she exclaimed. Then she leaned back in 
her chair and began to cry heartily. 

‘ Luncheon is on the table,’ said the butler, opening the door. 

Miss Eachel rose. Of all things in the world, the thing she 
hated most was that a family quarrel should be made the talk of 
the servants’ hall. Here was a thing that was done and could not 
be undone. In two seconds she made up her mind what line she 
would take. 

‘ Mr. Tregellas,’ she said graciously, ‘won’t you stay to luncheon V 
she paused, and then added,—‘ and take a drive with us afterwards.’ 



CHAPTEK V 

A CHATTER WITH A SNAKE IN IT 

Opposite the hotel was a wooden building in Queen Anne style, 
neatly painted within and without, and adorned on the street side 
by a Gothic porch. This was the ofiice of Major Forepaw, the 
shepherd, or, to speak accurately, the deputy shepherd, of the infant 
settlement. Other shepherds there were, but they were scattered, 
and some of them had other flocks to tend, and stocks—if not 
flocks—to water. But the deputy sheplierd was supposed to be 
always on the spot, ready to counsel, direct, and warn the coming 
crowd of immigrants from that effete country which, in its drivel¬ 
ling decadence has peopled a hcmispliere. 

' The Major was tall, stout, and square-shouldered; his hair was 
grizzled, and his moustache and goatee of a fine blue-black. His 
lips were generally compressed, and there was often a frown on his 
brow. Some said that zeal for Harmonia was eating him up; 
others, that good living at the hotel and the lack of needful exercise 
were doing their appointed work, and that he was being eaten up 
by dyspepsia. In conversation with his more intimate acquaint¬ 
ances he would allude darkly to neuralgic sufferings from overwork, 
and to the desirability of seeking recuperation at the springs, if 
only he could put aside his duties. A word or two may be said as 
to the springs to which the Major alluded. Though he always 
spoke of them as The Springs, it must not be supposed that they 
are the only healing waters to be found south of Dude’s Line, but 
only that the Major had a more than ordinary interest in them. 

About two hundred miles from Harmonia as the crow flies, had 
lately come into existence a summer hotel and boarding-house, 
named Alum Spring House. The spring was conducted into a 
fountain in the vestibule, where, under a lithograph portrait of 
Jefferson Bavis, the boarders drank the alum water and were 
healed. To each new boarder a pamphlet was presented by tjie 
spirited proprietor. This pamphlet, pugjorting to set forth the 
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virtues of the alum water, and the elegant comfort of the Alum 
Spring House, had been written by the Major himself, with the 
help of a dictionary and a scientific and medical encyclopaedia; and 
gave a full account of his own desperate condition when he first 
reached the original Alum Spring House, a small wooden structure, 
hardly equal to the accommodation of half a dozen guests. Sceptics 
might refuse to believe that a human being so honeycombed by 
disease as the Major represented himself could be healed by any 
spring. Nevertheless, there was the Major, square-shouldered and 
loifd-voiced; and there wiis the pamphlet, with the endorsements 
of a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of a wholesale 
druggist of Philadelphia, of the proprietor of a dry-goods store at 
Atlanta, and of two Justices of the Peace. 

To prevent misconception, let it be said before going further 
that Major Forepaw’s title did not represent actual rank in the 
army. He had at one time (no one could say quite how long ago, 
but it must have been before his moustache became blue-black) 
been employed with a surveying party somewhere down in South 
Carolina, on the line of a projected railwiiy. So far as the line had 
been begun, it was now obliterated by the semi-tropical growth of 
Carolina jessamine and tranipet-creeper. Almost the only result— 
except the break up of a company which had never justified its 
existence—had been that whereas the surveyor’s assistant had gone 
into the swamps and pine barrens plain Dave Forepaw, he emerged 
therefrom a full-blown major, with a tendency to ague, a smattering 
of geology obtained from text-books belonging to his chief, a talent 
for drawing up reports, floating doubtful enterprises, and, in general, 
making out two and two to be five, for the benefit of the public 
and himself. 

The manager’s office consisted of two rooms opening into each 
other. The outer room contained a table, a few chairs, some 
spittoons, a box of tobacco free to all comers, a wax model of a 
mammoth pumpkin grown in the experimental garden, and a cabinet 
of mineralogical specimens, more or le.ss correctly labelled. The 
walls were hung with maps of the Southern States, an orographic 
view of the United States, and a chart showing the isothermal lines 
from the State of New York southwards. Every one knows what 
elements of unexpectedness exist in an isothermal line. These 
isotherms, if they proved anything at all, proved beyond a doubt 
the truth of the report disseminated by the Board of Directors 
who had created the settlement known till lately by the homely, 
local name of Deercreck. Here, in the centre of Harmonia, the 
Garden of Eden would have been placed, had it suited the views 
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of Providence to locate our first parents in the New World rather 
than the Old. 

There are always loungers in a new settlement. There are 
the natives of the district who come to see what the new city is 
like. There are the strangers who have come from the four points 
of the compass, uncertain where to pitch their tent; desiring, yet 
fearing, to make up their minds; and there are the strangers who 
have no minds to make up. With these three classes the manager’s 
office became a favourite resort. By the time Harrnouia Street 
bad houses on both sides, the office had become almost as popular 
as the wliiskey saloon or the bar of the hotel, and had left far 
behind the post-office, which combined under the same proprietor¬ 
ship a grocery and dry-store. The manager’s inner room possessed 
a shelf crammed with books containing information of every 
possible kind; statistical, geological, hydrographical, agricultural; 
it was all there. Besides the bookshelf there was a big desk for 
the manager, and a small desk for the assistant manager, who was 
a Scotchman named Macfarlane. It was understood that when¬ 
ever the manager retired to the inner room and shut the door, 
there was serious business on hand, and loungers must forbear 
intrusion. But on most days the door of communication stood 
open, and the Major from within would shout forth a welcome to 
all comers. There was a certain formula in the mode of extending 
this welcome which the Major had never been known to depart 
from. Hearing footsteps outside, he would exclaim, ‘Come in!’ 
As soon as the visitor was within the office the invitation would 
be repeated. When he became visible in the inner room, the 
Major’s hand, adorned with a heavy paste ring, would be stretched 
forth to grasp the hand of the visitor, and the Major’s voice would 
exclaim in strident tones, ‘How do you do, sir? Sit down.’ 
Thenceforward, if the visitor were an old acquaintance, he would 
find the burden of sustaining the conversation laid upon him. But, 
if he chanced to be a newcomer desiring information on the growth 
of Harmonia, and the likelihood of making money in the settle¬ 
ment, then indeed the Major’s eloquence was poured forth as from 
a fountain, and the newcomer found himself not only informed,, 
but douched with information. So much so, that men whose 
minds were endowed with only a limited receptivity, had been 
known to leave the Major’s sanctum in a kind of daze, and take 
refuge in the open street, where they relieved their mental conges¬ 
tion by B£ofane swearing. 

Macfarlane, the assistant' manager, was a man of different 
stamp. He had taken his degree at Aberdeen, and might Have 
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aspired to greater things than a post under Major Forepaw. On 
leaving college he had come to America, hoping to find there a 
better opening than he could look forward to in his own country. 
After various changes, now for the better, now for the worse, he 
had at length drifted southwards, and had been attracted to 
Harmonia. Having by this time married an American wife, and 
being iu the receipt of a salary which, if not handsome, was suffi¬ 
cient, it seemed probable that he would take root, and being still 
young, grow up with the country. He had a passion for scientific 
gardening, and under his care the experimental garden of Harmonia 
bid fair to rival in value more than one botanieffi garden in Europe, 
Here were plots devoted to experiments with plants possessing an 
economic value. Here might be seen the ramie plant, the jute, 
and the castor. Here, in deference to the fad of one party among 
the directors,' was a nursery of tea plants. A little way off, in 
deference to the fad of the party of theoretical sericulturists, might 
be seen a plot planted with the Eussian mulberry. The plot of 
earth-nuts was Macfailanc’s own private fad. There were also 
plots devoted to the growth of the opium poppy and the tobacco 
plant; though a certain section of the Board was opposed to the 
cultivation of tlic latter on ajsthetico-religious grounds. A portion 
of the enclosure was laid out as a kitchen garden, and here Mac- 
farlane felt himself to be in his glory. His vegetables were always 
the best and the finest of their kind, and would have taken first 
prizes at the State fair had tlicre been the means of transport. It 
may be said with tnith that the living testimony of that acre of 
kitchen garden did more to induce immigrants to settle in Har¬ 
monia than did all the second-hand eloquence of the Major. There 
was only one thing which baffled Macfarlaue. He could make 
Lima beans, and tomatoes, and yams, and egg plants grow, but he 
could not grow Scotch kale. To be able to show a well-grown 
plot of that homely vegetable would be, as he felt, a bigger feather 
iu his cap than to have acres of the more rampant, semi-tropical 
food plants to show to visitors. 

Tregellas, wiiile feeling that prudence required him to see 
■the reverse of the medal, was nevertheless conscious of a certain 
degree of fascination in the view presented by the manager of the 
glorious possibilities of the settlement. Nor was Mr. Denning’s 
enthusiasm entirely lost on him; especially after Mr. Garlick’s 
assurance that lus enthusiasm was disinterested. When a young 
man is told by a person more than double his own age^,that it is 
men such as he, gentlemen by birth and education, who are 
reqiiired to make for an obscure spot in a wild region a name 
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throughout the whole eivilised world, he may be pardoned if'he 
ends by believing in some degree ; especially when he is a young 
man who, though not given to vain-gloriousness, has some belief 
in himself and a modest tenacity of purpose, added to habits of 
moral and mental discipline and a largo degree of reBi»ect for his 
elders. 

‘ We want gentlemen of birth and education to build up Har- 
monia,’ was Mr. Denning’s formula. 

‘ We want gentlemen of cidture and refinement,’ was the Major’s 
variant on the same tlieme. 

When this was repeated to Dditli, she asked her husband {as 
well she might) where they were to look for the unrefined, uneul- 
tured gentlemen. But Trogellas said that was only the Major’s 
idiotic way of putting things. 

Mr. UarJick’s voice was perhajis the most potent of any, because 
of the note of caution which ran tlirough his utterances. 

‘ Don’t be in a hurry,’ he would .say when Tregellas asked his 
opinion of a desirable quarter section. ‘ Take time, take time. I 
am no farmer, but I have no doubt there are plenty of quarter 
sections as good as that.’ 

At the time the Tregcllases arrived, Major Forepaw had not 
long returned from Wiishiugton, and it was sujjposcd that his visit 
to the national capital was in some way connected with the well¬ 
being of the infant settlement. lie said himself that he had been 
in communication with the Department of Agriculture, and left his 
hearers to draw wdiat inferences they pleased. Shortly after his 
return, large packages of books arrived at the oificc, and parcels of 
seeds of various sorts for distribution among the settlers. These 
were eagerly sought for, not only for their supposed intrinsic value, 
but as so many evidences of the fostering care of a truly paternal 
government. It seemed to the humbler minds among the settlers 
that they were placed on a higher level by being so distinguished. 
What monarchical government would have; sent peas and beans 
and agricultural reports to such as they 1 Even those who did not 
look upon tlxemselves as belonging to the humbler sort were not 
above receiving presents from government, though they would have 
resented the imputation of being too poverty-stricken to purchase 
their own peas and beans. The conscientious ones among the 
recipients took care to observe the directions printed on each 
packet. They got note-books for the purpose of recording (as per 
desire of t^je Commissioner of Agriculture) the times of sowing, of 
sprouting, and of mstivation. Not a few passed an evil quarter of 
an hour in searching in pocket dictionaries for that polysyllable. 
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Note-book in hand, they watched their miniature crops of maize 
and peas and beans, of mignonette and tassel flower, and jotted 
down their observations as to the adaptability of these to the 
climate and soil of Harmonia. This obliged some of the women to 
spend in the open air time which else might have been spent over 
aesthetic fancy-work, and was so far beneficial; so that in this one 
instance it may be said the Agricultural Department builded better 
than it knew. If the peas and beans were full of weevil, and if 
the maize when half grown was destroyed by bunt, we may be sure 
that the heart of a paternal government would have been sorely 
grieved had the fact come to its knowledge that it had been the 
instrument of disseminating a noxious insect and a destructive 
fungus in a country where till then both had been happily unknown. 

Edith, sitting dully day after day in the hotel parlour with her 
own thoughts for company, found in truth that her honeymoon 
was over, and that the serious business of matrimony had begun. 
For her husband, away day after day, riding hither and thither 
among the outlying settlers, would come home at night too tired 
to play the lover; or else too busy, having to make notes and com¬ 
pare the various items of information he had received during the 
day from persons who, having no laud to sell, might be supposed 
to be disinterested. She found herself thrown for companionship 
upon the lady boarders of the hotel, with none of whom had she 
anything in common. She would have preferred to shut herself 
up in her own room, but abstained from doing so lest it should be 
told her husband—for gossip in the hotel parlour was as rife as on 
an ocean steamer—and give Harry the iiupressibn that she disliked 
the idea of settling in Harmonia. In truth, though she mixed 
with the ladies a great deal more than she cared to do, the impres¬ 
sion among them was that she was a stuck-up young woman, who 
thought herself too good for her company, and who had no grounds 
for so much self-sufficiency. She made no display of jewellery; 
instead of the fashionable costumes in which a bride usually 
blossoms forth, she was studiously plain in her attire. Her aunts 
would have given her fashionable dresses without stint, but Edith 
had insisted on being supplied only with what was likely to be uMul 
to her in the unknown wilds to which she was about to follow her 
husband. It was not until it happened to leak out through a 
chance word spoken by Edith, that she had been presented at 
Court, that the lady boarders conceded tacitly that perhaps Mrs. 
Tregellas had some slight reason for being stuck-up. , This, how¬ 
ever, made but little difierence to Edith. Mrs. Haverstock, so far 
from improving the acquaintance, treated her with marked coldness 
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as soon as she found that she could neither be induced to subscrtbe 
to her favourite magazine, nor be roused to feel an interest in the 
whereabouts of the Ten Tribes. There was but one exception to 
the prevailing coldness: Kate Haverstock posed herself as the 
champion of the young married woman, and would hear no detract¬ 
ory word spoken of her without taking up the cudgels on her 
behalf. While Mrs. Haverstock’s demeanour was an unequal 
mixture of earthly ill-breeding and sanctified hauteur, Kate flaunted 
her liking for Edith with the impulsive sincerity of a raw school¬ 
girl, and was in fact Edith’s warmest and traest friend, as summer 
friendships go. Edith neither sought the girl’s company nor 
avoided it. She endured it with unvarying equanimity, though 
she would oftenest have preferred solitude. From Kate Haver¬ 
stock she learnt what there was to learn of the Haverstock family 
history: it seemed a history of cross-purposes and wrong-headedness, 
a Gordian knot which would not be improved by cutting, and must 
remain an inextricable tangle. Mrs. Haverstock’s time was taken 
up, and a large portion of the family income spent, in the writing 
of innumerable letters and the printing of incoherent pamphlets on 
prophecy, of which it may be said with certainty that neither the 
writer nor the readers (if any) understood the matter. This 
appeared to be the work to which she had sacrificed the comfort 
of her husband and the supervision of her family. Kate had been 
transferred from one cheap school to another, and had returned to 
her family at the age when a girl’s education is supposed to be 
finished, lacking in cveiything which the Colonel could have desired 
in his daughter with the exception of a sunny temper and a warm 
heart. Edith, when she was not occupied with thinking of her 
husband and their plans for the future, would find herself vaguely 
wondering how such a gentlemanly man could have such a second- 
rate wife and daughters. But the question might have been easily 
answered. The Colonel had done only what so many men do : he 
had married early and in haste, and he had had long years of 
leisure to repent. Perhaps, even more than the Colonel, the elder 
daughter interested Edith when she had learnt her history, as she 
soon did from Kate. She had married quite young, Edith was 
told; she had been disappointed in a husband who had at first 
been deeply in love with her; and had then, under Mrs. Haver¬ 
stock’s influence, separated from him on the ground of incompati¬ 
bility of temper. This had happened some years ago. That the 
step then*taken had brought her no happiness was evident to the 
most casual (^Jserver. She was always ailing; there was hardly a 
trace of girlish prettiness left in her face; her demeanour was 
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languid and listless, as if life held no further hope for her. Her 
nervous shrinking from society bordered on eccentricity; and when 
she found herself in company she maintained a moody silence. 

Besides the Haverstocks there were a Mr. and Mrs. Lovett, 
who were boarding at the hotel until their house should be 
finished. Mr. Lovett was an inofiensive person who never came 
into the ladies’ parlour. He was away all day at the farm be bad 
bought, superintending the farm work and the fitting up of the 
house he had built. Mrs. Lovett was a lady who had had losses. 
She was fond of holding forth when she could get a listener on the 
past glories of her life in Australia, where her husband had been 
in the way of making a great fortune by corn. It was then that 
she had had two maids and a gig and everything comfortable about 
her. It was then that she had known a bishop, and had been 
entertained by a baronet’s lady, and had almost been in the same 
house as the Lord Chief Justice, only he happened to leave the 
day before she arrived. As to the glories of their Australian life, 
Mr. Lovett himself liad been heard to observe that they had gone 
up like a rocket, and had come down like the stick; and that was 
the only allusion he had ever made to their residence in that part 
of the world. Mrs. Lovett, like Mrs. Haverstock, had had the 
misfortune to marry the wrong person, and was not backward in 
telling of her misfortune. If she hful thought, she said, when she 
married Tom, that she was to be brought to this—and she would 
look round the hotel parlour with tlie air of a person whose abode 
had been in marble halls—if she had thought of being brought to 
(Ms —she would have acted quite differently. There could be 
little sympathy betwe,en Editli and a woman of this stamp. Once 
Edith, supposing that Mrs. Lovett had been a farmer’s daughter, 
innocently asked her for information on some practical part of 
housekeeping such as falls to the lot of a farmer’s wife. But she 
was quickly given to understand that Mrs. Lovett was, if possible, 
more ignorant of such matters than she was herself. Mrs. Lovett 
did not pretend to enter into the mysteries of bacon-curing and 
dairying: she was a lady (as she told Edith) who liked to have 
things comfortable about her. If her husband wanted a dairy, let 
him hire a dairy woman. If he wanted bacon cured, let him 
attend to it himself. She posed as a woman anxious to do her 
duty, but determined to stand upon her rights. She gave Edith 
scraps of good advice as to her own conduct when she should begin 
housekeeping. She bade her remember that it was always the 
willing horse which had the hardest pull, and that any man was 
always ready to trample on any woman (particularly his wife) if he 
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had the chance. To Edith this was rank blasphemy. But Mrs. 
Lovett would tell her with cruel frankness that however much a 
young woman might adore, her husband, that husband had his 
faults like any other huslmnd; and that the wife must of necessity 
find them out some day; when the bitterness of her disappointment 
would be in exact proportion to the blindness of her adoration. 
Perhaps a young .wife who adores her husband can never be 
popular among the generality of women. There are so many who 
have ‘got over’ their own season of adoration, and who believe in 
all sincerity that other women have to ‘ get over ’ it too. It is 
not natural, they think, for a woman to go on atloring, any more 
than it is natural for her to continue young and beautiful. At 
any rate, no woman likes to acknowledge, even to her most secret 
self, that her own husband is of an inferior sort when compared 
with any other woman’s husband. Evth a woman’s logic perceives 
that if a man can inspire a lasting a<loration in his wife, it must 
be because he possesses some quality in which the ordinary 
husband is lacking. And the inference is intolerable, and not to 
be endured. So that Edith Tregellas, a i)erfe(:tly happy wife, 
without a regret for the past or a fear for tlie future, was half 
disliked by some and half pitied by othens, and was popular with 
none of the ladies except Kate Haverstock. She might have been 
popidar among the yomig men boarding at the hotel, had she cared 
for popularity, for there were many quite enougli au fait with the 
ways of the Old World to know that llirting with a married woman 
was quitq as amusing and a great deal safcr than flirting with a 
girl. But Edith had neither eyes nor ears for any man except her 
husband, and was cold even to haughtiness to the men of her 
acquaintance, with the exception of old fogies like the Colonel and 
Mr. Denning, and that oldest fogy of all, Mr. Garlick, who 
demonstrated his approval of her by showing her his latest 
entomological captures. 

As the season advanced, the hotel, which had been half empty 
when Edith and her husband arrived, became full to overflowing. 
They were a motley crowd; some of them were plain people who 
had been driven out of their native land by successive seasons of 
agricultural depression; but the majority were like Mrs. Lovett, 
very genteel: so much so that, whereas their foreraothers had 
known how to bake and brew, and had risen by candlelight to do 
their dairy work, these ladies knew not how to do one single 
useful household thing, nor could they rise from their beds till a 
maid had ^)rought them their morning cup of tea. In their chats 
with the olde? boarders there were vague allusions to the better 
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days they had seen; to the grandeurs and the comforts they had 
left behind. And there was hardly one among them who did not 
hint at one time or another that she was meant for a better lot 
than this: that Harmonia, in fine, meant extinguishment. 

These people began to think it odd that, while one and another 
of the later comers bought land and began to build, the Tregellases, 
who had come so much sooner, should not yet have made up their 
minds. Edith herself had wished from the first that it were 
possible for them to live anywhere, even in a shanty, rather than 
continue at the hotel where the society was distasteful to her and 
the charges beyond her husband’s means. She had told him gently 
of her wish, and having told him, and had his answer in the 
negative, she had held her peace; and beguiled the time of waiting 
by studying the various books on architecture which abounded 
among the boarders, and which they were always lending to one 
another. By and by, finding that there was nothing practical in 
these books, she returned them all with thanks, and her husband 
bought others, which, having read, he heartily wished he could 
return to the booksellers with thanks. It really did seem at 
length as if they would have to plan their own house to suit their 
own fortunes. 

And yet there was a multiplicity of styles to choose from! 
There was the Italian-Gothic villa and the American-Gothic villa; 
there was the Italo-Amerioo-Gothic, and the Bracketed, and the 
Eclectic style. There was a villa-fiirmhouse (much recom¬ 
mended) with a tower whence the weather-wise farmer could 
discern the signs and prognosticate a clear night or the reverse, 
better than it was possible for him to do, standing outside his door 
in the old-fashioned way. This, and the Italo-Araerico-Gothic, 
were the favourite styles among the feminine portion of the guests. 
But these transatlantic orders of modern architecture were presently 
scoffed out of sight and hearing by certain new arrivals, and then 
the talk was all of Queen Anne cottages d la Kensington (vice 
Queen Anne d la Boston) and Jacobean mansions and aesthetic 
furniture and right colouring. And it was laid down as an article 
of faith that the house in which a man lived was an index to his 
moral character. 

It was wondrous how poor souls who had lived all their lives 
in unaesthetic houses for which they paid rent, drank in this new 
creed. TregeUas openly scoffed at it, but it was a creed which bid 
fair to do a great deal of good to house builders and decorators 
before it should be superseded by a simpler one. 

Edith read these books, one and all, with "their maxima 
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respecting the beautiful (spelt with a big B) and their compse- 
hensive plans and their axioms on colouring, until she felt 
bewildered, and longed more than ever for a plain shanty. Her 
own private maxim which she was determined to live up to, was a 
very simple one : ‘ Keep within your means.’ There was one book 
in two quarto volumes which professed to teach the tyro how to 
build his house for next to nothing; and Edith, leaving all the 
rest, studied this book faithfully. But it was laid down as a 
fundamental principle that a house must have a cellar. And how 
to get the cellar dug for next to nothing at the prices now 
being asked by unskilled labour in Harmonia, the book did not 
say. 

One day Trcgellas came in and asked his wife to ride with him, 
and Edith, deliglited to escape the solitude of her own room and 
the gossip of the ladies’ j)arlour, was soon in the saddle and 
cantering by her husband’s side. 

After a delightful stretch of four miles on the Hannonia road, 
they turned dowir a track which resembled the path through the 
wilderness by which they had reached Harmonia. It was level in 
places, and then again full of rocks and boulders, and interspersed 
with gullies and holes washed by the summer storms. In front of 
them was an undulating plain, a long line of low hills with more 
hills behind, and on the horizon, a mountain range of deepest blue, 
capped with clouds piled high. Winding round the foot of one of 
the lowest hiUs they came, unexpectedly to Edith, to a little 
valley through which a clear stream wound its way. Towards the 
north, the surrounding hills were covered with firs; while the 
southern and eastern slopes were filled with a varied growth of 
nature’s planting; such as oak, walnut, and hickory; with maples, 
tulip-trees, and magnolias on the margin of the stream, and an 
undergrowth of dogwood, red bud, and wild cherry. 

The place was very solitary. Except for the track by which 
they had come, it might have been supposed to be unknown and 
unexplored since the world began. They dismounted and sat 
down on a boulder by one of the many brooklets which fed the 
principal stream; and watched the red birds flying in and out of 
the tangle of wild vine which overhung the water. Edith sat 
silent, full of delight at the beauty of the scene. Tregellas sat and 
looked at Edith’s face. 

‘ Well, what do you think of it ? ’ he said at last. 

‘ I think the Garden of Eden must have been something like 
this,’ said fidith. 

‘ That means that you like it ? ’ 
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• ‘ Oh, Harry, if wc might set up our nest in a place like this ! ’ 

‘ We will do so, if you agree to it. I brought you here on 
purpose to have your opinion of the place. I have' been over it 
before, with an old man named Ellacombe, a west coimtry farmer, 
who seems to know thoroughly what he is about, and talks less 
than a good many of the people here. He said he saw nothing 
against the pliice; and really, after riding about and seeing the 
whole settlement, I like this better than any plaCe I have seen. 
But there will be a drawback or two, of course. There is not a 
place in the world without its drawback.’ 

Edith asked what was the drawback to this enchanting spot. 

In the first place, Tregollas s.aid, it was not actually within the 
Harmonia settlement; and they could never expect a good road to 
l)e made to it unless they miule one themselves. In the second 
place, it was more than four miles from Harmonia; and his Edith 
might feel it lonely sometimes. 

‘ Oh, Marry,’ slie cried, ‘ if those are all the drawbacks, please 
buy the place to-morrow! I can never feel half as lonely in this 
beautiful wilderness with you, as I do now; spending day after 
day at that ugly hotel, in the midst of a crowd of people who care 
as little for me as I do for them. There is only one drawback; 
one real one, that you have not thought of. I don’t know how to 
make bread, and from what I hear, the, negroes are not likely to 
make it to your liking. And I fear it will be too far away to have 
bread sent from the hotel bakery.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Trcgellas, ‘ you will have plenty of time to learn. 
The house is not built yet. Surely there must be some one who 
could give you a hint.’ 

Edith feared not. Most of the ladies did not pretend to know 
anything about bread-making; and one or two who did, said that 
rules could not be given for the process; it was guess work from 
beginning to end 

Tregellas said there must bo rules for every chemical process, 
and he did not believe bread-making to be any exception. 

‘ But after all, why should people try to make a mystery of it?’ 
he cried. ‘It is really very simple. ‘ITou take your yeast, flour, 
water, and salt, in due proportion; you mix them, and let the mix¬ 
ture rise. And then you bake it. It is just as simple as A B 0,’ 
said Tregellas in blessed ignorance. 

‘ Simple or not, I mean to try till I succeed. "Why should not 
a lady learn how to make bread as well as an ignorant servant ? 
Oh, Harry, how happy we shall be, in our own home, bn our own 
land ! 'We could neyer have hoped for that had ndt you, brought 
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me here. We might have been sighing in vain for each other, with 
seas dividing us.’ 

‘ Then you will not dislike the solitude 1 For I sliall be busy 
by and by, dear, you must remember; and you will not always 
have me at hand.’ 

‘ But I can always think of you,’ said Edith, ‘ and I can always 
be doing something for you. What more do I want 1 ’ 

He kissed hfer. ‘ I think you must l)e very difi'erent from most 
women. When I told old Ellacombe I liked the look of this land, 
he said, “ ’Tis a fairish bit, but it’s out o’ the way. Won’t the 
young missus be whisht i ” ’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ A woman as happy as I am does not know 
how to be wdiisht.’ 

‘ Then that is all right; and I will sec Forepaw to-morrow,’ 
said Tregellas. They walked a little way together, and came upon 
a flat-topped mound, which Tregellas said mu.st be of Indian con¬ 
struction. There were graves half hidden in a tangle of black¬ 
berry and sassiifras ; and there was a chmii) of trees in the middle, 
and the remains of a fence round part of the cminenee. Wtdking 
a little farther, they came upon a ilat stoiu! let into the soil, and 
the crumbling remains of a chimney. This show(id that there had 
been at some time a habitation there. Here white men and 
women and children had lived and died; hero wiis the forgotten 
hearthstone; here were forgotten graves. They returned to the 
place where they had been sitting by the brooklet, and once more 
sat down in happy silence. 

‘ Harry,’ said Edith presently, ‘ if you do buy this place, I want 
you to promise me something.’ 

‘ Say on, O queen, and I will perform it. Do you want the 
half of my kingdom ? ’ 

‘ No. I only want you to fence in that poor little graveyard, 
and not lot it be ploughed over.’ 

Tregellas declared that to be a very easy matter. He did not 
suppose it would make the slightest difl'erence one way or the 
other. They walked about and tried to fix on a site for the house. 
It must not be where they had found the hearthstone, Tregellas 
said; because that was too close to the water, and those innocent¬ 
looking creeks were not to be tnisted. Then Edith once more 
seated herself and took out her sketch-book, wishing to make a 
pencil drawing for her aunts. Tregelhuj walked a short distance 
and stood at the water’s edge. He turned over the loose stones 
with his fo5l:, and watched the helgomites and the crayfish creeping 
about in the little pools in a dreamy, absent way. He did riot 
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often thus indulge himself, but he was very happy at seeing his 
wife’s delight at the prospect of owning this place, which he had him¬ 
self taken a fancy to at first sight. It was indeed pleasant to think 
that, poor as he was, he might become the possessor of such a 
beautiful tract of country. And nest-building would be the next 
thing. How well he had done to marry his beautiful Edith and 
bring her to America where there was room for everybody! He 
was turning to his wife to say something of this, wh(!n he saw what 
ma<le him exclaim jteremptorily, ‘ Don’t move ! ’ 

Edith sat still, a little startled, sui)posing a big spider must 
be crawling over her. ‘Please take it oif,’ she entreated. She 
knew it was very unheroic to dread a spider, and she always 
tried to overcome her dread, but she never succeeded. She 
did prevent herself from screaming aloud, lest her husband should 
be ashamed of her, but she could not prevent herself from turning 
pale. 

'rherc was a fluttering and twittering in the vine thicket, and 
the redbirds ilew out uttering their abrupt note of alarm. A snake, 
mottled and spotted in pink and black, had glided over the top of 
the thicket close to the spot where Edith was sitting. It was gone 
in a few seconds, but the seconds seemed hours to Harry, who 
only had a light riding-whip in his hand. 

‘Thank heaven,’ he exclaimed, taking her hand in his, ‘you 
can obey promjAly. Hiul you moved your head when I bade you 
sit still, that brute would have bitten you, and you would have 
been dead long before I could have got you back to Harmonia.’ 

‘ Was it a snake 1 ’ Edith asked calmly. 

‘A moccasin, four feet long.’ 

She drew a long breath. ‘ I thought it was a spider! Why, 
Harry, we shall have to walk about our Eden with big sticks.’ 

Tregellas was astonished at her terror at a trifle and her coolness 
before a positive danger, till he remembered that the great Nelson 
was said to have shown fear when driven swiftly in a pony 
carriage. 

Edith was more talkative than usual that evening in the ladies’ 
parlour. She felt elated at the prospect of soon quitting the 
dreary big hotel, with its crowded dining-room and its noisy negro 
wiiiters, and the uncongenial society of the lady boarders. She 
told Kate Haverstock where she had been, and the object of her 
ride, and the incident of the snake. Kate Hjiverstock turned pale 
and shuddered. 

‘I don’t think myself a eoward by any means,’ sh6 said, ‘but 
I am sure if I had been there I should have almost died of fright. 
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A moccaain four feet long! And there are no snake-channera as 
there are in India.’ 

‘ Ah!’ It was Mrs. Haverstock who spoke, and all eyes were 
turned upon her, for her voice was deeper and more ominous than 
usual. ‘ Observe, how the trail of the serpent is over all.’ 

‘ In a certain sense that is of course true,’ said Edith. ‘ Yet the 
snake has perhaps as much right to live as I, and it was only 
about to satisfy its hunger.’ 

The ladies exclaimed, ‘You said it was after a nest of young 
redbirds! ’ 

‘ So it was. But why should it not 1 You and I do not kill 
the innocent sheep, but we should be very sorry to do without our 
mutton. It must be a divinely implanted instinct which teaches 
a snake to kill and eat that which is fittest for it.’ 

Kate laughed. ‘To think of your taking the part of a horrid 
snake! And it might have bitten you !’ 

‘ It might; but it did not,’ said Edith. 

‘Such an incident ought to supply food for serious reflection,’ 
said Mrs. Haverstock. 

‘ I would not go near the place again, if I were you,’ said Mrs. 
Lovett 

‘ But my husband is going to buy the place,’ said Edith. 

There was a chorus of disapproval. 

‘ Why, it is miles away I You will never see a creature. ’ 

‘ You will never get a negro to stay with you. ’ 

‘ If I were in your place, I would not allow my husband to buy 
it’ This was from Mrs. Lovett. Mrs. Lovett was fond of bdking 
of what she would allow her husband to do. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Lovett usually took his own way quietly. 

‘ My husband does not ask to be allowed. When he chooses a 
thing he says so, and I obey,’ said Edith. 

‘ Why, I thought he was under your thumb,’ cried Kate. 

‘ If you begin by knocking under, I can tell you one thing: you 
will have to go on to the end of the chapter,’ sfiid Mrs. Lovett. 

‘ I hope I always shall knock under, as you call it.’ 

‘But seriously, I should tiike that snake as a warning,’ said 
Mrs. Lovett. ‘ I should consider it an omen that if I went there 
something would happen to me.’ 

Edith said she did not believe in omens, but Mrs. Lovett reminded 
her how Joseph was warned in a dream, and Pharaoh, and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, amLlots of other people. She begged Mrs. Haverstock to 
confirm her. 

Mrs. Haverstock replied in the affirmative. But here was an 
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opportunity for plain speaking which could not be resisted. ‘ The 
whole tenor of Scripture,’ she added, ‘ is to the effect that only 
to the chosen were such warnings vouchsafed, in dreams and visions 
of the night’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ Then I am not a chosen one; and the appear¬ 
ance of a moccasin meant nothing at all’ 



CHAPTER VI 

MKS. BLOSS 

As soon as it was settled beyond dispute that Trcgellas had bought 
land and was going to build a house, some of the Harmonia ladies 
began to call on Mrs. Tregellas. Among the first was the American 
wife of the assistant manager, Mrs. Macfarlane. Sl\e came on 
horseback one hot afternoon, attended by a negro boy, who jumped 
down from behind his mistre.ss and fetched a chair from the hotel 
verandah for her to step on, while he hold the horse’s head. As 
soon as she was insule the corridor, Mrs. Macfarlane took off a long 
black calico riding-skirt and a thick veil, and presently appeared in 
the parlour in her visiting costume—a muslin after the latest New 
York style, with chatelaine and fan hanging from her girdle, high- 
heeled shoes and a gay hat, with a pretty delicate-featured face under 
it. She walked up to Edith with great aplomb, introduced herself as 
Mis’ Parthenia Macfarlane, sat down, asked for a glass of iced water, 
and fanned herself incessantly till she got it j her eyes travelling 
meanwhile from Edith’s attire to Edith’s face, and back again. 
Apparently her scrutiny was favourable to Edith, for after she 
had swallowed her glass of iced water she began to talk, and she talked 
with little intermission for an hour. Her talk was of her baby, the 
fashions, and her housekeeping ; and Edith, judging from what she 
said that she must attend a good deal to the kitchen-work, ventured 
to ask her for a trustworthy receipt for making bread. 

Instantly Mrs. Macfarlane’s face was wreathed in smiles. ‘ I’ll 
show you the way, and that will be better than pages of receipts. 
I see you are one that’s going to take right hold. That’s the sort of 
woman for this country, and that’s the sort I like, too. I reckon 
we’ll be mighty good neighbours.’ 

Edith said she hoped so. 

‘ Mis’ Maegregor said she was going to call. She would have 
called before pnly she didn’t feel sure whether you had fixed to 
stop here or not. She said she didn’t see the use of putting herself 
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about for people who might be off to the other end of the world 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Edith. 

‘ You see, she’s very smart, very practical. Mr. Macfarlane says 
she’s the smartest woman in the settlement. I believe he thinks 
she’s too smart. Why, if Mr. Macgrcgor were to disappear to-morrow, 
she’d run that farm so you wouldn’t see any difference. She and 
you won’t live very neiir each other, to be sure, but I reckon you’ll 
find her as neighbourly as any other neighbour. Has Mr. Tregellas 
fixed with Mr. Flippoto about getting lumber for his house yet V 

Edith was not quite sure. 

‘ It don’t matter,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. ‘ If he has not yet, 
he’s bound to do so liefore long, if he wants his house up this year. 
Old man Flip])oto is the ordy sawyer in the settlement. Ah yes. 
I’ll tell Mis’ Maegregor you’re fixing to build right away, and that 
will bring her. Now you see if it don’t.’ 

The little woman seemed quite inclined to go on with her chat, 
but a waiter came in at that moment and opened the shutters of a 
western window for the ladies to sec the sunset. As the last rays 
pomed into the darkened room, she jumped up, exclaiming, ‘ My ! 
it’s near sundown, and I ought to be homo. Come down and see 
me. Come right in and feel at home, and ask me anything you 
want to know. I’m an old housekeei)cr; Mr. Macfarlane is my 
second husband. But, dear me ! I remember well when I was a 
young housekeeper, and had everything to Icam and nobody to 
teach mo.’ She kissed Edith, repeating, ‘ Come down,’ at the 
parlour door and again when she had mounted, and went away, so 
wrai)ped up in her thick veil and her black calico riding-skirt that 
none could have told her age, or even her colour. Edith found out 
before long that the ladies of the settlement usually rode about to 
pay friepdly visits in such a disguise. 

Next Sunday, at church, Mrs. Macfarlane told Mrs. Maegregor 
that old man Flijjpoto was getting out lumber for the Tregellases’ 
house, and this brought Mrs. Maegregor to call on Mrs. TregeUas 
on the Monday, as Mrs. Macfarlane had prophesied. Mrs. 
Maegregor had put on her Forty-second tartan silk, and her coral 
ornaments, and her best gold chain, to do honour to Edith; but 
when she 'saw how plainly Edith was dressed, she wished that 
she had dressed herself in her second best. When she found that 
Edith would not converse on housekeeping and the high price of 
everything in Amcricu, but would ask questions about unpractical 
things, such as birds and plants, she made up her mind that her 
first visit should be her last. She did not teU Edith in so many 
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words, but she let her understand that it was not to bo supposed 
they would see much of each other. In conversation with Mrs. 
Macfarlane afterwards, she expressed her contempt for people who 
came out to America intending to turn farmers. 

Mrs. Macfarlane tried to say a good word for Edith. ‘ It was 
a love match, I have been told; and they are simply devoted to 
each other.’ 

‘ I don’t see what that has to do with it,’ said Mrs. Maegregor. 

‘ Devotion is not capital. When iieople intend to farm they should 
have a capital of so much per acre. That hand-to-mouth business 
is a mistake, and oftencr tlian not ends in bankruptcy.’ 

‘ Oh, not if a woman takes hold, us I reckon she will,’ said Mrs. 
Macfarlane. But Mrs. Maegregor said taking hold was no good, 
unless one took hold in the right way, and so had the best of the 
argument. However, Mrs. Macfarlane chose to follow up her 
acquaintance with Edith, and Wiis good-natured enough to give 
her some practical instmetions in bread-making, which, in the 
llarmonia settlement, included the making of yeast. 

Edith supposed that in due time she would be called upon by 
the clergyman’s wife; but Mrs. Miicfarlanc informed her that the 
clergyman’s wife expected everybody to call upon her. 

‘You sec,’ she said, in explanation, ‘Mis’ Bloss used to ride 
around in her coach before th(! war, and now she has no coach, 
and she doesn’t feel like walking. She says she feels the differ¬ 
ence a good deal, though I’m sure I don’t see why she should. 
Lots of ladies have had to walk since the war—haven’t they 1 Of 
course, when any one has called, she returns the call. I reckon 
you can do as you like about it.’ 

Edith disclaimed all desire to hurt Mre. Bloss’s feelings. 

‘ Oh, as to feelings !—Of course, I wouldn’t want to hurt any 
one’s feelings, but I don’t see the sense of a poor minister’s wife 
having so many feelings. I don’t know as they have a cent beyond 
his salary. They pretend they’re as poor as Job’s turkey, though I 
hardly believe that.’ 

As a clergyman’s daughter, Edith could not acquiesce in Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s sentiments. She declared she would call on Mrs. 
Bloss without delay. Mrs. Macfarlane laughed when she told her 
that she was herself a clergyman’s daughter. 

‘Well, I do admire !’ she said, and stared long at Edith. ‘I 
thought you were a member of the aristocracy. Somebody told 
me you had been to see the Queen.’ 

Edith'*confessed that she had made her curtsey to the Queen, 
but denied that she was a member of the aristocracy. Mrs. 
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Macfarlane opened her eyes and her mouth wide on hearing this, 
and declared she felt mixed. However, if Edith was going to 
call on Mrs. Bloss, she reckoned she might as well go too. But 
when Edith, after a short interval, announced herself ready, Mrs. 
Macfarlanc exclaimed in deprecation of her toilet— 

‘ Why, I didn’t suppose you were going to fix up like that! 
And I have only my second best on. I declare, you make me feel 
right shabby.’ 

Edith asked whether she should alter her dress again. 

‘ Lor-rd, no! What an idea! You look ever so sweet. No, 
Mis’ Tregellas, I’m not as selfish iw all that, I do assure you. 
Besides, who cares for Mis’ Bloss, anyway? Anything is good 
enough for going to see the minister’s wife, I should hope.’ 

Edith knew Mrs. Bloss by sight, a pale, attenuated, white-lipped 
woman, who fanned herself incessantly throughout the service. 
She had not seen Mr. Bloss yet; he had been ill and was away 
for change of air and scene at the Alum Spring House, where he 
had got himself taken in at half-price because of his profession. 
During his absence the congregation had had the services of one 
clergyman and another; and sometimes had had to put up with 
a truncated service, with only Colonel llaverstock as reader. Mr. 
Denning had been requested to perform the duty; indeed, Mr. 
Bloss had almost taken it for granted that he would do so; and 
that he would moreover perform it without emolument. For, as 
he said, it was clear that Mr. Denning must have enough to live 
on without doing any duty. Great surprise had been expressed by 
Mr. Bloss when Mr. Denning refused, and a good many among 
the congregation felt surprised; though they talked less about it 
than Mr. Bloss did, for the simple reason that they cared less. 
Mrs. Macfarlanc described Mr. Bloss as an English clergyman; not 
resembling Mr. Denning, on whom his Holy Orders sat as loosely 
as his old coat, but a clergyman who was a clergyman ‘ all the time.’ 

‘ I suppose,’ she said, ‘ that’s what a clergyman ought to be like. 
But I’m glad he is no husband of mine, for I should be mighty 
tired of him.’ 

The parsonage stood a little beyond the church. It in no wise 
answered to the idea of an English parsonage; being neither more 
nor less than a modest frame house set in the midst of a two acre 
lot which was shut off from the street by a neat paling. This two 
acre lot was a noticeable feature among all the other street lots. 
The palings were painted of a pale bluish green, and the parsonage 
house itself was of the same sickly hue, w’ith doors and Shutters of 
a cheerful chocolata Only two other houses in tire street had 
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their doors and shutters painted at all. These were respectively 
Mr. Garlick’s and the postmaster’s house, and one was of a greenish 
yellow, and the other was of a yellowish green. The rest of the 
houses showed the natural colour of the pinewood, except here and 
there where they were whitewashed. Whether right or wrong 
from the aesthetic point of view, there could be no doubt that the 
painted and even the whitewashed houses suggested the idea of 
permanent occupancy, while the unpainted ones suggested to the 
beholder that the dwellers therein were only temporary sojourners : 
that they were only camping out, so to speak, and were not quite 
as respectable as if they had intended to stay and help to build up 
Harmonia. 

The parsonage house was set a little way back from the street, 
and there was room between it and the paling for a grass plot, a 
flower bed, and possibly a screen of shrubs; but these improvements 
were still in the future. The house itself was the ordinaiy frame 
house with its door in the middle, a window on either side, and 
three windows above. The back of tlic house was a duplicate of 
the front, except that there was a verandah on that side which 
might one day become a kitchen garden, while on the street side 
there was only a porch to shelter tlie front door. If the house 
looked little like the typical English piirsonagc, still less did the 
two acre lot answer to the idea of an English parsonage garden. 
The first work done to fit it for its destination had been to cut 
down every tree that stood on it. A young sapling with a white- 
washe'd trunk had been set in front of each window. Old tree 
trunks stood all over the lot, interspersed with a straggling growth 
of catnip, horeliound, and stramonium ; in one corner a patch of 
grass struggled feebly for existence, and close to the gate there 
were a number of shallow holes wiiero the parsonage hens had 
made their dust wallows. 

In the porch sat Mrs. Bloss in a rocking-chair, fanning herself. 
She wore a print dress elaborately trimmed, a white apron with 
pockets, and a necklace of coloured stones which, had the question 
been asked, she would have said were tojiazes. She sat within a 
circle of light-coloured husks, and on her lap was a newspaper. 
She glanced at it occasionally, but seemed moie interested in the 
doings of the people in the street and the antics of her little boy, 
a pasty-faced, discontented-looking child in a brown hoUand suit, 
with bare legs and feet, who was being carried up and down on 
the shoulder of a stout, dirty, good-humoured negro boy. The negro 
appeared uStiring in his efforts to amuse the little white master, 
and the little white master seemed determined not to be amused* 
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• The mistress of the parsonage had looked up the street and 
down the street, and at length, in despair of seeing anything worth 
looking at, had risen to enter the house, when she spied Mra. 
Tregellas and Mrs. Macfarlane, and waited. As soon as it became 
plain from their passing the hardware store and the post-office that 
they were on their way to the parsonage, she stepped down from 
the porch and went languidly to meet them. 

‘ Well, I declare. Mis’ Macfarlane, so you’ve come to see me at 
last!’ was her greeting; and there ensued a rapid interchange of 
kisses between the ladies, pending which Edith stood a little aside. 
But she was presently introduced as ‘ Mis’ Tregellas, an English 
lady about to settle,’ and then she found herself warmly shaken by 
the hand and—almost before she knew it—kissed on both cheeks. 

With her cotton dress trailing in the dust, Mrs. Bloss led the 
way to the other side of the house, and called to the negro to bring 
three chairs to the verandah. Edith sat down and tried to keep 
her chair steady, while the other two ladies rocked themselves 
violently and fanned themselves as if for a wager. 

When the first eftbrvcscence of Mrs. Bloss’s pleasure at seeing 
Mrs. Macfarl.ane had passed oil', she inquired whether Edith was 
the lady who had ridden a hundred miles on horseback; and Edith 
had to explain that, though she had ridden a great many miles, 
they were not nearly a hundred. 

‘ I reckon I must have seen you riding up to the ho-tel that 
day,’ said Mrs. Bloss. ‘ But of co’se you looked different. Every¬ 
body looks different on horseback.’ 

‘ I know that I wixs tired,’ said Edith, ‘ and I am sure that I 
must have looked very dusty.’ 

‘ I reckon you did. My! you wouldn’t get me to ride like that. 
If Mr. Bloss wanted me to go twenty miles to oblige him, he’d 
have to get a coach for me; let alone thirty or forty. I wouldn’t 
do it for a dollar a mile. But I’ve heard that English ladies take 
a good deal of exercise. I wonder why?’ 

‘ They like it,’ said Edith. 

Mrs. Bloss opened her mouth wide and displayed the gold setting 
of her teeth. ‘Well, I don’t see how they do it, for my part. 
Now there’s nothing like exercise for ruining a woman’s complexion; 
to say nothing of the backache it gives.’ 

Edith explained that in England people did not enjoy good 
health unless they took exercise. 

‘ Is that so ? I’ve heard Mr. Bloss talk about his mother and 
sisters who would walk two miles to church and back,"Tout it seems 
impossible.’ 
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Edith said she had often done that in preference to driving, and 
once more Mrs. Bloss opened her mouth wide and said ‘My!’ 

Just then the negro came up with outstretched hand and a 
request for ‘ goobers.’ 

‘ WOly wants some,’ he said. 

‘ Oh me! Tell him I haven’t got any,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ He seen you eatin’ ’em right now,’ said the negro with a grin. 

‘What a trouble children are, to be sure!’ said Mrs. Bloss. 
She took a handful of ‘goolxirs’—otherwise peanuts—from her 
pocket, and bade the negro not let Willy eat more than he could 
help. She gave him a handful for himself, and he retired round 
the comer with a contented grin. As soon as his back was turned 
she began to complain to her visitors that her boy Willy, do what 
she would, was bound to make himself sick with one tiling or 
another. Yesterday it was a pound of candy; to-day it would be 
peanuts. Diving into her pocket, she jiroduced more peanuts, 
which she ofl'ered to her visitors with the succinct invitation, ‘ Have 
some.’ Edith refused, but Mrs. Miicfarlauc accepted, with the 
remark that she was as fond of jHianuts as any child, and presently 
the space in front of the American ladies was strewn with light- 
brown husks. 

As soon as Mrs. Bloss had eaten all she wanted, she began to 
ply Edith with questions about herself, her prosiiects, and her 
intentions. How did she like the country 1 Had Mr. Tregellas 
made a contract with old Flippoto, or had he fixed to get his 
lumber from Jonosvillc 1 There was a lumber merehant lately set 
up at JonesviUe, and Flippoto would not have his own way as to 
prices any longer. Had she been married long ? And was Mr. 
Tregellas captain in the army or in the navy, or had he run a 
steamboat 1 Edith answered these and other queries as succinctly 
as possible, but felt herself obliged to explain that her husband 
was not a captain, but a retired lieutenant in the navy. Mrs. 
Bloss opened her eyes, but failed to sec the distinction. ‘ I suppose 
it comes to pretty much the same thing, anyway,’ she said. Then 
turning to Mrs. Macfarlane, she remarked that she was glad to 
hear that a few people were coming to fill up the place, for Mr. 
Bloss had been saying before he went away that he must make a 
change next year, if he were not better supported than he had 
been so far. As far as she was concerned, she was tired of moving 
around, and she hoped the congregation would come forward. 

Mrs. Macfarlane reddened. ‘ I think we do all we can,’ she 
said. ‘ I suppose Mr. Bloss knew when he came that Hanuonia 
was quite a new place. I daresay that when people have settled 
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'and got into the way of making money, they will feel like being 
more liberal.’ 

‘ I daresay. I’m not blaming anybody, Mrs. Macfarlane; I’m 
only telling you what Mr. BIoss said. I don’t want to move, and 
so I toll him all the time. The parsonage is quite small, and I’ve 
always been used to have more room to move around in ; but there 
is always something to put up with, no matter where one goes— 
and so I tell Mr. BIoss.’ 

‘Your family is not a very big one,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, 
pointing her fan towards the discontented-looking child, who 
was just now amusing himself by throwing stones at the negro 
boy. 

Mrs. BIoss turned her head. ‘ Oh, Washy !’ she cried, ‘ Washy! 
Don’t let Willy throw rocks at yon. Didn’t I tcU you you must 
not let him tlirow rocks at you 1 You cert’nly do worry me.’ 
Then, turning to Mrs. Macfarlane with a sigh, she exclaimed, ‘ I 
declare those negroes have no more i —dea of managing children I 
—You were remarking that my family wasn’t large, but I can tell 
you it’s plenty big enough for nu!. What was I saying ? Oh yes 
—the house 1 Well, you soo, Mr. BIoss requires a study, of co’se, 
and that tak('s one room. And he’s always complaining of that 
room, saying there’s such a glare in it of an afternoon that he can’t 
study. He’s tried the dining-room, but he don’t find that private 
enough ; and 1 want my chamber to sew in, and I couldn’t have 
my parlour mussed up with his books and pajHjrs. He declares 
that afternoon sun in the study gives him the headache. So there 
we are I And I don’t quite see what I am to do about it.’ 

‘Would not an awning shade the room!’ said Edith. She had 
hardly uttered the words when she noticed a look of dismay in 
Mrs. Macfarlane’s good-tempered countenance, and an almost im¬ 
perceptible raising of the eyebrows. 

Mrs. BIoss hesitated for an instant. ‘ An awning ! Oh yes ! 
you mean a window-shade. "W’dl, I priced some at the dry goods 
store—Ftiller and Wiiisoii’s, a little way down street. I thought 
if I coidd get that window fixed, so Mr. BIoss shouldn’t grumble 
any more after he came back, I’d be glad. But the prices I I told 
Mr. Winson they were far beyond my purse, but he declined to 
make a reduction, even for a minister’s wife. I call that real 
mean, don’t you V 

Mrs. Macfarlane suggested that perhaps Mr. Winson was not 
an Episcopalian ; but Mrs. BIoss said she thought he was, and if 
he was not, it ought not to make any difference, because there was 
no church in Harmonia as yet besides the Episcopal Church. Then 
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Mrs. Macfarlanc suggested that perhaps Mr. Winson was struggliiig 
himself to make a living. 

‘ He may be in a hard place, for aught we know at this moment. 
I should not think Harnionia custom was overwhelming as yet.’ 

‘Talk of hard places!’ Mrs. Bloss exclaimed. ‘A minister’s 
wife finds herself in a h.ard place many and many a time.’ 

‘ I must say,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, ‘ I think that, one way and 
another, you are all pretty well provided for. Ministers get a 
percentage off ’most everything they buy, and other folks don’t.’ 

‘ That’s so,’ assented Mrs. Bloss. ‘ But that is only because 
every one knows that their salary is almost always below what it 
might be if congregations valued their spiritual jirivilegcs <at the 
right figure. La I where should we ministers’ wives Ixi, if we 
didn’t get reductions made ? 1 remember wlieu I was at Eielunond, 
when I was going to housekeep, 1 got a percentage oft' every yard 
of sheeting I Ixmght, .just by saying I was going to many a minister. 
And, come to think of it, the storekeeper wasn’t an Episcopalian 
—he was a Baptist.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane laughed, and complimented the minister’s wife 
on her smartness. Mrs. Bloss remonstrated. ‘ I’m not telling 
you a story, Mis’ Macfarlane, so you need not laugh.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, ‘ it only occurred to me what a 
,^ight it must have been to sec your blushes when you told the 
clerk you were about to marry a minister.’ 

Mrs. Bloss laughed slightly. ‘ It was a fact, and it was just 
as well to make use of it. Don’t you think so ? What’s the use 
of being too scared to speak, when speaking will help you i ’ 

‘ That’s so,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ Why,’ Mrs. Bloss continued, ‘ if I’d been too scared to speak, 
I know I’d never have been able to furnish my boodoey, nor get 
my nice company dinner set. Mis’ Macfarlane, I’d like to show 
you my company dinner set.’ 

‘ I’d like mightily to see it,’ said Mrs. Macfarlanc. 

But Mrs. Bloss explained that she hail left it packed up at her 
father’s when she moved to Harmonia. If she and Mr. Bloss 
went to live in a city, as she hoped they would one day, the 
dinner set would come handy; she went on to tell her friend that 
the dinner set was the best imported, and that it included a set 
of coffee cups and a dozen individual butters. 

‘ When one has a dinner of co’ses,’ she said, turning to Edith, 
‘ one wantaji proper dinner set,—don’t you think ? ’ 

Edith assented, and was glad to receive a mute sign from Mis. 
Macfarlane. As they rose to take leave Mrs. Bloss said she would 
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walk with them as far as the street, and once more she trailed her 
cotton gown over the waste of catnip and horehound and hen 
wallows. As she lifted the latch of the gate she inquired whether 
Mrs. Macfarlano’s hens laid any. 

‘ Oh, they are laying some,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘Well, Mis’ Macgregor gave me these, and she said they were 
first class layers ; but they don’t lay any.’ 

‘Perhaps they arc too fat, or too old,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, 
with an arch look at Edith. 

‘ Oh ! Do you think she would send me old hens ? She 
wouldn’t do that, I hope. Anyhow, they won’t lay, and I don’t 
know what I’m to do, for those grocery eggs are not to be 
depended on.’ 

‘ They do well enough for puddings or scramble.’ 

‘ But you sec, I expect Mr. Bloss homo to-night, and I’m 
thinking of his bieakfast to-morrow. And lie can’t cat scramble.’ 

‘ Then he should go without. Did you ever hear the grace 
before meat, my husband says sometimes 1 ’ 

‘No. What is it r 

‘ Sonic line moat, and caima o.at, 

And some wad cat that want it; 

But wc liac meat, and we can cat. 

And sac the Lord he tlianket.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane spoke the lines with an excellent imitation of 
her husband’s Scotch accent. Her hearers smiled, and she 
continued. ‘That’s w'hat I tell my husband now and then, 
though I’ll do him the justice to say that it is mighty seldom he 
turns up his nose at good food. Scorning one’s victuals is a way 
the Old Adam has of showing himself, and I suppose Old Adam 
is bound to peep out ouce in a while, ain’t he ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Mrs. Bloss with resignation. ‘ But with 
Mr. Bloss it is dyspepsia. That’s what he says.’ 

‘ Men call it dyspepsia; women call it nerves. I call it Old 
Adam,’ said Mrs. Macferlane briskly. 

Mrs. Bloss shook her head. ‘ Ah, you don’t know what 
dyspepsia is, when a man is a minister ! If I’d known how full 
of fancies Mr. Bloss was going to Ik), I’d have married some one 
else. Why, I’ve told him so a hundred times! ’ 

‘ That’s rough on Mr. Bloss, eh ? ’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ But it’s a fact!’ Then,- holding Mrs. Macfarlang’s hand lest 
she should walk away, Mrs. Bloss told how she might have done 
so much better had she married a young man who had waited 
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upon her when she was quite a young lady. He had gone away 
to an obscure place called Scmgg’s Crossing, and had set up a 
little two cent store on the cross road; and the Tallahatchee and 
the Ohio and Western had connected there, and Scrugg’s Crossing 
from being a place with a cross roads store and blacksmith’s shop, 
had jumped at one bound into a city of a couple of thousand in¬ 
habitants, and her old sweetheart was coining money. It was a 
chilly place; even the coloured people got the chills. Bnt, he 
was coining money. 

‘ And I might have had that man,’ she said, tossing her head. 

‘And then,’ said Edith gravely, ‘you would have had your 
window-blind at cost price.’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ said Mra. Bloss, with a pleased smile at 
Mrs. Tregellas’s appreciation of the situation. Then, recurring to 
the subject lately under discussion, ‘ Ah ! those hens ! Mis’ Mac- 
farlane, you haven’t a few eggs you could spare me, to poach for 
Mr. Bloss’s breakfast to-morrow morning ? I declare I wouldn’t 
ask such a thing, but Mr. Bloss is so whimsical about his food. 
Everything must bo just so.’ 

‘ I’ll see what I can do,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. Then the 
two ladies gave each other a parting embrace, and each said to the 
other in the same breath, ‘ Come down soon.’ Mrs. Bloss shook 
hands with Edith, but did not oflcr to embrace her; and presently 
Ihe and Mrs. Macfarlane found themselves in the street. Mrs. 
Macfarlane walked a few steps at a pace which was unusual to 
her, and fanned herself with vehemence. They were scarcely out 
of earshot of the parsonage when she came to a dead stop, shut up 
her fan with a snap, and addressed Edith. 

‘ Well, I do admire ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ That woman begs like 
any tramp. I’m not going to minister to aU Mr. Bloss’s fads. It 
is not ten days since I sent her a nice turkey poult. Why doesn’t 
she go and ask Mis’ Maegregor for eggs ? She knows she wouldn’t 
get them; that’s why.’ 

‘I know what I am going to do,’ she said, when they had 
walked a few steps farther. ‘ I am going to get a dozen eggs at 
the grocery, right now, and I’ll send them to her by Jess to¬ 
morrow. I daresay they won’t be very fresh; and then she won’t 
ask me for eggs in a hurry.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane was as good as her word, and went in and 
bought the eggs then and there. 

In t^eir private talks, Edith and her husband had planned to 
take two siTOngs in the church, and pay for them what they would 
pay in a countr^town at home. But the foregoing dialogue, aifd 
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Mrs. Macfarlane’s resentment of the request of the minister’s wife, 
gave her the impression that possibly if they became members of 
the congregation, more might be expected of them than they could 
well afford. She tried to find out from Mra Macfarlane how the 
clergyman’s stipend was made up in a place like Harmonia. That 
there was no endowment of the church there or elsewhere she 
knew; but she knew no more. 

Mrs. Macfarlane informed her that the vestry always had a 
meeting about Easter time to settle the clergyman’s salary. Some 
people called it stii)end, and some called it sahiry, and some called 
it wages. It was his pay, anyhow, and she didn’t see as it mattered 
whether it was called wages, as long as the man got it. In the 
cities there was not generally any difficulty in making up the 
specified sum, but in tin; country people often could not be got to 
come up to the scratch, and then the hat had to go around, and 
the well-to-do were expected to make up the deficiency. Some¬ 
times they did and sometimes they did not. It depended a good 
deal on the seasons and on the popularity of the minister. She 
could assure Edith of one thing; which was, that no one need pay 
more than he actually chose to pay. 
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EXl’EEIMENTS 

The money was paid for the laud, the registration had been 
made in the office of the county clerk at Robison Courthouse, the 
Major’s fees had been paid for drawing uj> tlie deed, and now it 
only remained to build the house. ‘ Well, my darling,’ said Tre- 
gellas to his wife as he gave her the deed to lock u}) in his tin box, 
‘ you and I are possessors of as nice a little unencumbered property 
as we could find in the world.’ 

‘ I suppose the title is quite clear,’ .said Edith. 

‘Not a doubt. In fact I paid the Major an extra fee to ex¬ 
amine the records in the elerk’s office and make assurance doubly 
» sure. And as soon as we can get the house up I su]>pose you will 
be ready to go in 1’ 

‘ You need not wait to get the whole house finished,’ said Edith. 
‘ I am ready to go in as soon as there is a single room with a roof 
to it. We have been a great deal too long at this hotel.’ 

Harry said he would engage labourers the next day if possible, 
to dig out the cellar. He supposed there must be a cellar. Edith 
supposed so too. She hojK^d it was not going to cost very much. 
Tregellas consulted the Major, and the Major said that undoubtedly 
houses were sometimes built without a cellar, still he did not 
conceive it possible that a lady of cidturc and refinement should 
wish to live in one of them. So the labourers wore engaged, and 
Tregellas rode over to his place day after day to keep them at 
their work. His plan—after baking the opinion of unbiassed 
persons—was to have the cellar walls built to the height of two feet 
above the ground, and to place the sills of the house on that. It 
seemed as if, calculate as closely as he would, the cellar and the 
foundation walls would be the dearest part of the house-building. 
But thace.j^ho had themselves built houses told him that it was 
always so. H^ was rather appalled to find that the wages of 
unskilled labour had doubled in the last few months. The Major 
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assured him that it was a ‘ boom,’ such as was bound to happen 
sooner or later. By and by when he had crops to sell he would 
be glad of a ‘ boom ’ too. 

One day Edith, while seated on the balcony of the hotel, saw a 
straggling procession of ragged negroes passing down the street. 
There were a few boys, many girls, and some women and children j 
and they carried on their heads pots and pans and buckets, some 
of which were covered with bits of cloth ; but most were open to 
the air and to the swarms of flics which kept up easily with the 
procession, hovering over and settling on the contents of the vari¬ 
ous vessels, which a closer inspection showed to be blackberries. 

Kate Haverstock caTnc out on the balcony and watched the 
procession, whicli straggled on as if it had a definite object some¬ 
where. Kate said she hud heard that Mr. Garlick was going to 
make an experiment with the blackberries of the country. He 
thought there was no reason why they should not produce a claret 
of fair quality, which would .answer at any rate for the settlers to 
drink while they were waiting for their young vineyards to grow. 
And no doubt he had employed the negroes to pick all these black¬ 
berries for him. 

The procession was almost out of sight when a lame woman 
came by with a basket on her he<ad. She appeared to be tired, 
and sat down on the doorstep to rest and look .about her. Kate, 
whose daily complaint was that her energies were lusting, looked 
at the woman, who was nc.atcr in her attire than the other 
negresses, and had a bright thought. 

‘ If one person is making experiments,’ she said, ‘ why should 
not another 1 Mr. Giirlick is experimenting on blackberry wine. 
I will experiment on blackberry j.am. I never made jam in my 
life, but everything must have a beginning. I’ll buy the old 
woman’s blackberries.’ She ran downstairs and presently returned, 
followed by the old woman. 

‘ I call this a delightful idea,’ she said. ‘ And so practical! 
Papa is always talking to me about being practical, so I am sure 
he will be pleased at my doing this.’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe strolled into the parlour, sank languidly on the 
sofa, and inquired what foolish thing Kate was going to do next. 
Kate declared that she was about to begin to be wise. She was 
going to carry the blackberries down to the plantation and boil 
them over her father’s fire. He had a fire every afternoon to make 
himself a cup of tea. And she would steal or borroY^.r. saucepan 
from the hotel cook. 

She had asked the old woman what Mr. Garlick was going to 
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give her for the blackberries, and had been told he had promised 
two cents a quart But she had felt sure that, had she to pick 
blackberries in the sun all day, tearing her clothes and pricking her 
fingers, she would not feel repaid by receiving two cents a quart. 

‘I think perhaps I wouldn’t mind doing it for four cents, 
so I will give her four. “ Do as you would be done by ” is my 
maxim. Her name, she says, is Aunt Phoebe. You say there 
are six quarts in that basket There is a quarter for you. Aunt 
Phoebe; that’s a cent over.’ 

The old negress, who as soon as she removed the basket from 
her head had squatted on the floor, took the silver piece with a 
muttered ‘ Yes'm,’ but did not move. She stared unwinkiugly from 
one to the other, and Mrs. Bontecoe declared, without in the least 
lowering her voice, that she believed her to l)e a witch. ‘ I do 
wish she were,’ said Kate, ‘ because then we might have some fun.’ 

‘ You all is come from ’way up yonder, isn’t you V she demanded, 
pointing towards the cast. 

Edith smiled and nodded and told her yes. She sat and looked 
at them for a minute, and then said, ‘ Whar’ll I dump ’em V indi¬ 
cating the blackberries. 

Here was a difficulty. Aunt Phoebe declared herself ‘right 
smartly wearied,’ and refused to carry the basket a step farther. 
,fA.t last it was arranged that a boy should be hired to carry the 
fruit and the saucepan as iar as the Haverstocks’ plantation. 

The old woman rose stiffly. Edith held out her hand to help 
her, and she took it, saying, ‘I’m ’bleegcd to ye, honey.’ As soon 
as she was on her legs, she took one more look round, then with 
‘ Good-day to you all,’ left the room and hobbled away slowly. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe to Edith, ‘ I did wonder to see you 
give your bare hand to that ugly old black woman. I can’t pretend 
to be as strong-minded as that.’ 

‘ Did you not see that she was lame V said Edith. 

Mrs. Bontecoe said she could not sec what difference that 
made, and Edith did not enter into a discussion. 

As soon as Kate Haverstock had found a boy to do her errand, 
she set ofiF, accompanied by Edith, towards the Colonel’s place. The 
negro followed leisurely, sitting down at frequent intervals, and 
being always surrounded by a crowd of little woolly heads that 
sprang no one could say whence, like the flies, and coifld only be 
dispersed by the distribution of handfuls of blackberries. Con- 
sequen%.,,^ the time the ladies reached the Colonel’s gate, the 
boy was out of sight; and by the time he had delivered the sauce¬ 
pan and the basket, the fruit was half gone. 
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■ Kate said it did not matter, as it -was only an experiment. She 
sent her father’s negro servant to buy sugar, and proppsed to Edith 
to go and see what Mr. Garlick was doing with his blackberry 
wine. 

They found him in a small room on the ground floor ; the only 
room in the house which had been lathed and plastered. He was 
dressed in a ragged canvas suit, but received hk visitors with 
urbanity, apparently in complete unconsciousness of the deficiencies 
of his costume. In one comer of the room stood a big tub into 
which a negro was pouring mashed blackberries. On a rough deal 
table by the side of the tub lay a thermometer stained with black¬ 
berry juice, and an encyclojicdia and a dictionary of arts and 
sciences. The table and the books were stained; a faint odour of 
blackberries pervaded the air; while the flics, which had followed 
the procession of fruit-carriers, finding themselves in congenial 
quarters, filled the air with their buzzing. Kate Havcrstock stood 
and looked round with amusement. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘look at that nice new floor. I call that 
exactly like a man.’ 

Mr. Garlick begged the hidies to be seated; but when he looked 
round he could not find a vacant chair. Every chair was occupied 
by tin buckets or baskets, and every chair was stained with black¬ 
berry juice. He disappeared into a cupboard, whence he presently 
emerged with a neatly-folded white garment, with which he wiped 
two chairs dry, and once more begged his visitors to sit. 

‘ I wonder why you don’t have all this mess out of doors,’ said 
Kate. Mr. Garlick replied that the temperature was more equable 
within doors. Then he gave an imjyromptu lecture on wine-making, 
to which both the ladies listened attentively. 

‘ It just occurs to me,’ said Kate, ‘ that I shall want a spoon. 
You must know that I am taking a severely practical turn ; I am 
just going to make blackberry jam. And now I recollect that 
there is nothing bigger than a teaspoon at my father’s place. You 
appear to have quantities of things lying about, and I daresay you 
coidd lend me a tin kitchen spoon for the afternoon.’ 

‘ Blackberry jam !’ said Mr. Garlick in a reflective, dreamy way. 
Kate said sometimes that he was never thoroughly awake unless he 
were pursuing a beetle. ‘ A very good jam it is, and a sovereign 
remedy for sore throat, though it is sneered at as an old wives’ 
remedy. But you will spoil it if you touch it with tin.’ And he 
told the girl (waking up as he did so) precisely wJjjL-ihemical 
changes would take place in the juice of the blackberry if it came 
into contact with tin. Kate listened and laughed. ‘ I can’t take 
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iu so much learning,’ she said. ‘ If you say that tin will turn it a 
blue-black, that is quite enough for me. What shall I do about it V 

Mr. Garlick said he was sure he had a silver spoon somewhere, 
and began to look for it. He once more disappeared in the 
cupboard, and emerged presently, looking touzled*Wd vexed, and 
holding a battered silver siioon in his hand. 

‘ It is the strangest thmg!’ he began. ‘ This spoon I took with 
me in an expedition up tlie river Amazon. I brought it hero in 
fair condition, and now—look at it!’ 

Kate looked at it. The handle was so bent that a little more 
would break it from the bowl. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ if you will use silver spoons in your kitchen, 
what can you expect?’ 

But Mr. Garlick, gazing niefully at the comiianion of his 
travels, assured her that he would not treat that spoon so ill as to 
let it be used in his kitchen. He wrapped it up and put it away, 
sa 3 dng he must send it to New York to be mended. 

‘ If I cannot use a tin spoon,’ said Kate, ‘ what must I do ?’ 

‘ Use a wooden spoon, to be sure.’ 

Kate said she did not believe that .such a thing was to be found 
at the store. They had not reached such a height of civilisation 
as yet. 

, Mr. Garlick was by no means at the end of his resources. ‘ In 
that case,’ said he, ‘ you must use a stick. But not a pine stick,’ 
he added. ‘ If you stir it with a pine stick, your jam will assuredly 
smell of turpentine.’ 

‘I should never have thought of that,’ said Kate, ‘but I am 
willing to take your word for it. Now, may I give you a hint 
in return ?’ 

Mr. Garlick said he should be delighted to get a hint from 
Miss Haverstock. ‘ Then,’ said Kate, ‘ cover that tub with muslin, 
and keep those flics out. What sort of wine will yours be if you 
don’t manage better than that V 

Mr. Garlick’s equanimity was not to be disturbed by school¬ 
girl sneers. The fermentation will set everything to rights, he 
said. And he would not be surprised if the wine turned out a 
very fair wine. 

Kate rose, saying she would believe it when she saw it. Edith 
supposed she was going, and was shaking hands with Mr. Garlick, 
when Kate, exclaiming, ‘ What new thing is this V went up to a 
table wijiich stood in one comer of the room. 

It hadiBSen kept sacred from tin buckets and blackberries, and 
there was a large sheet of drawing-paper on it, on which wdte 
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drawn certain lines which appeared to be the front elevation of a 
building. ‘ That,’ said Mr. Garlick with animation, ‘ that is the 
front view of my goat-house.’ And Edith went to look, and asked 
what he want^ with a goat-house. Kate laughed; but then 
Kate laughed aff everything. 

Mr. Garlick explained that his goats—which he was importing 
at considerable expense—were not common, vulgar goats, like the 
ordinary European goat, or his Eocky Mountain cousin, which latter 
would be about as easy to tame as a wild Indian. The goats for 
which this house was to be built were pure Angoras, and he was 
importing them in the hope that they might prove of considerable 
economic value. If the experiment failed, he would be the only one 
hurt. If it succeeded, it would bring prosperity to Harmonia. 

‘What do you mean by economic value?’ said Kate. ‘Are 
you going to scud them round from door to door to be milked, as 
they do at some of the French watering-places V 

Mr. Garlick gazed in benevolent wonder at her ignorance, and 
asked whether she was aware that upwards of five million jwunds 
of goat-hair were imported into England the year before last. 
Edith inquired whereabouts the animals were to be kept. 

There was a piece of hilly, rocky land, he explained, which lay 
between • Harmonia and a tract called Burnt Forest, and was 
intersected by the railway. There the goats would have plenty of 
room to roam. They would neither molest nor be molested. 

Kate suggested that they would want something to eat besides 
rocks; but Mr. Garlick assured her that there were enough bushes 
and briers on that land to keep twenty goats for a twelvemonth; 
and his experiment only required a dozen. 

Kate asked whether he was going to have a goatherd and dress 
him in the same costume as the goatherd in Dinorah. Mr. 
Garlick answered imperturbably that his goatherd would be an 
old Irishman who would appear on the scene in his native costume, 
which included a battered hat. 

The ladies took their departure, promising to go and see the 
goats when they arrived; and returned to the Colonel’s plantation. 

On reaching the camping ground where the Colonel had set up 
his tent, they found the camp fire out, the saucepan half turned 
over, and the Colonel asleep in his chair under a tree. 

Kate ran forward with an exclamation of dismay, which woke 
him. 

‘ What is it ? ’ he asked with a touch of peevishnes^j,,‘ I am 
listening, my dear; I am listening. I hear every woiu you say.’ 

' Kate’s voice and maimer suddenly changed. ‘The dear old 
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man thinks he is having a curtain lecture,’ she whispered to Edifh. 
Then, putting her arm round his neck, she said, ‘ Papa, it is only 
Katie: your good-for-nothing Katie.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort. She is a very good child,’ said the 
Colonel stoutly. He ruhbed his forehead and, catching sight of 
Mrs. Tregellas, jumped up and began an .apology. 

Edith, who had noticed how very old and worn the Colonel 
had looked when his eyes were closed, begged that he would not 
apologise; and the Colonel then hoped that she would take a cup 
of tea, and began to make up his fire. It appeared that the 
negro had taken upon him to put the fruit and the sugar into the 
saucepan and set it on the fire, and the Colonel, not doubting that 
this was done by his daughter’s order, had sat by to watch the 
cooking, and ha<l inadvertently fallen asleep. 

Katie muttered something uncomplimentary to negroes in 
general and the Colonel’s boy, Phil, in particular. ‘ If I had told 
him particularly to do that, he would have been sure not to do it,’ 
she said. ‘ It is all spoilt now, and may be thrown away.’ The 
Colonel acknowledged regretfully that, so fiir, he had not met with 
any negro equal to a good Hindoo serv.mt. Kate said they were 
all brutes, and could only be trained by being caught and tamed 
when quite young. The Colonel miummed in dissent, ‘ Not quite 
bnites: not quite,’ but he said it to himst'lf more than to his 
daughter. He boiled the kettle gip.sy fashion and made the tea 
himself, and handed the cups round with a benign smile. As he 
was drinking his own cup he put it down and began to rub hie, 
head. ‘ Katie,’ he said, ‘ I quite forgot to say that your mother 
was here looking for you.’ 

Kate dechu-cd that she was not going to budge till she had 
finished her tea. 8he had .sj)ent the greater part of the morning 
in addressing envelopes and putting a green leaflet into each; 
and she was detenuined to do no more that day. She wns sick 
of the sight of green leaflets, and she had told her mother so. 

The Colonel might have said that, if she was sick of the sight 
of them, he too wsis sick of paying for them. IJut he only said 
softly, ‘ Katie ! Katie ! ’ 

‘ Did mamma say what she wanted ? ’ Kate asked crossly. 

‘ She said Florence was not well. She had been faint, or very 
near it. She felt the heat so much this afternoon.’ 

Kate stirred her tea with her sjxwn. ‘That is a different 
tiling^she said with less acerbity. ‘I’ll go presently, though I 
don’t se8%ihat good I can do Florence. If there is anything to 
be done, mamma ought to know how to do it.’ 
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I think she said Florence had asked for you.’ 

‘ If Florence would take walks as I do, and as Mrs. Tregellas 
does, and as every woman does who possesses a grain of sense, 
instead of lolling on the sofa all day, and complaining of the heat, 
and keeping her room in darkness, she would be as well as any 
one of us.’ 

‘ I am not so sure, my dear. Florence suffers at times. She 
has to straggle with depression of spirits. You must be gentle 
with her, Katie, and make allowances.’ 

Kate put down her cup and patted her father on the back. 

‘ I quite cxi)ect to see the wings growing out one day,’ she said. 

‘ Dear papa, I always am gentle with Florence, am I not ? But 
I have a little common-sense, and I cannot help seeing that all 
Florence’s sufrering is caused by her want of common-sense. And 
now I’ll go. Don’t you hurry, Mrs. Tregellas. I know there is 
nothing really the matter. It is only a case of the tyranny of 
the weak, that’s, all. Bye-bye, papa.’ She ran off, kissing her 
hand to tlie Colonel, and Edith followed more slowly. 

‘She is a dear child,’ said the Colonel, as he opened the gate 
for Edith to pass out. ‘A very dear child, Mrs. Tregellas. 
Bather impetuous, to be sure, but that will mend. I was 
impetuous too once, but time has mended that, though it has not 
mended me. I hardly know what would become of me without 
my Katie.’ 

As Edith shook hands, she assured him that she could well 
believe it. A little way farther on she came up with Kate, who 
had ceased running. 

‘ I could not keep it up,’ she said. ‘ I am getting “ fat and 
scant of breath,” like Hamlet, or somebody. I am sure that this 
do-uothing existence is very bad for me. When wc have a house 
to live in, I intend to train. I don’t mean gymnastics, which 
don’t do good to anybody except the person who practises them, 
but household work, such as sweeping and dusting. I am sure we 
are costing papa a great deal too much at present. So I intend 
by and by to save hmi a housemaid, if I can.’ 

Edith ai)plauded her determination. It was what she intended 
to do herself, she said. 

‘ Do you know what I like America for 1 ’ Kate asked, as they 
walked on. ‘I like it because it is such an easy country for 
getting a divorce.’ 

‘ What a strange idea! ’ cried Edith. ‘ And what a^Jiorrid 
one! ’ 

‘ It is not half so horrid as living a cat-and-dog life.’ 
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‘ But there is no necessity for living a cat-and-dog life,’ cried 
Edith. Kate made a grimace. ‘From all I see, one might 
suppose there was such a necessity. I look at home and I look 
abroad, and I draw my conclusions. Come now, honour bright! 
Confess that love is for a day, and that afterwards people just jog 
on enduring each other for the rest of their lives. You may be 
an exception ; I think sometimes Mis. Macfarlaiie is an exception. 
But what of the rest 1 ’ 

‘People must have the right kind of love, to begin with,’ 
said Edith. ‘True love sacrifices everything, even itself.’ 

‘ Oh, if you mean giving up,’ said Kate, ‘ I’ve seen plenty of 
that. But the giving up always seems to me to be on the wrong 
side.’ 

It was a dangerous theme to pursue, and Edith felt it safest to 
be silent. 

‘Yes,’ Kate concluded, ‘divorce gives people another chance. 
You have had bad luck this time; perhaps you Will have better 
luck next time. That is what it really conics to, after all. I do 
not see why you should be shocked.’ 

‘ If you do not see, I do not think I can make yon .see.’ 

‘ I suppose you think me wanting in moral sense ! Well, Mrs. 
Tregellas, I can tell you one thing. I shall never Ixi divorced.’ 

^ ‘Ihoiienot!’ 

‘No, for I do not intend ever to marry. I may flirt; I’d get 
up a flirtation to-morrow, to pass the time; but as for marrying! 
No, indeed. You may be a happy exception. How do I know 
that I am to be a hajipy exception 1 As unhappy marriages run 
in our family, I had better take warning and keep out of danger. 
I don’t want ever to be like Florence, poor wretch.’ 

‘Was she very unhappy?’ Edith ventured to say. 

‘ When a woman behaves like a balky horse, it is in the nature 
of things that she should be unhappy. When people have got to 
pull together, they may just as well pull as back. That game of 
cross-purposes does not answer in matrimony.’ 

‘Nor in anything else,’ said Edith. 



CHAPTER VIII 
MR. GARLICK’S experiments 

Harry wont one morning as usual to superintend the digging out 
of the cellar, and was surprised to find no one thera The pickaxes 
and shovels and wheelbarrows were lying where they had been 
dropped the evening iKjforc, but not a labourer api)eared. He 
waited about for an hour; and then, supposing that the negroes 
had taken a holiday to go fishing, as he had been told they would 
sometimes when they ‘ felt like it,’ he mounted his horse and rode 
back to Harmonia. 

He found Mr. Garlick and the Colonel seated on the verandah 
in front of the hotel. Each held a newspaper in his hand, and 
there was some topic under discussion. Tregcllas joined them, 
and asked if there was any news. 

‘News enough,’ said Mr. Garlick. ‘There is a great labour 
strike in Pcnusylvaui!!., and we fear it may spread down here.’ 

‘ That will be bad,’ said Tregcllas. 

‘Very bad,’ said the Colonel, wlio had that day only persuaded 
his wife to agree to the site and plan of the house he wished to put 
up. ‘ I don’t know what we sluJl do about it. I, for one, cannot 
aiford to pay such high wages as are being asked even at present.’ 

Mr. Garlick looked vexed. ‘ I did want to have the plastering 
of my hou.se finished,’ ho said thoughtfully. 

‘Now, Garlick,’ said the Colonel, ‘remember I’m a family man, 
and don’t you pay any fancy price you are asked; because if you 
do, it will be no use poor fellows like me making a stand.’ 

‘ I’m one of the poor fellows, too, and my cellar is about half 
dug out; and my workpeople have taken a holiday to-day, if they 
have not gone on a strike,’ said Tregellas. 

‘It’s a strike, sir; you bet your bottom dollar it’s a strike,’ 
said a newcomer, who pulled a chair towards the fron^f the 
verandah and seated himself with his feet tilted up oxfUSe railing 
and his hands in his pockets. 



It was Mr. Boniface, the proprietor of the botel 

‘ If I was a betting man, I’d lay ten to one we’ll hare a fuss 
before all’s ended. You see we have bad skilled labour brought 
down here from up that-a-way. These fellers have got their 
ramifications, and their societies, and their brotherhoods, and they 
spread themselves evety which way. I expect we shall see times.’ 

The landlord’s prognostication proved to be true. When 
Tregcllas reached the site of his house next morning, he was met 
by a deputation, who apprdaclied grinning, and addressing him by 
the appellation of ‘ boss,’ informed him that they had ‘ concluded ’ 
to ask for an advance of wages. 

‘ You agreed to dig out this cell.-ir at the existing rate of wages,’ 
said 'Tregellas. ‘ I drew up the agreement, and you signed it.’ 

Tregcllas, when doing this, had been told it was both unusual 
and unnecessary; but he had thought it best to be on the safe side. 

‘Dat ain’t nutin, boss,’ said the spokesman, a negro of the 
blackest type, who on Sundays was a pveaclier at the negro church 
at a settlement some miles from Harmonia called the Quarters. 
This was a tract of hilly country peojded by negroes from every 
southern state, and of every shade of colour. There were freed 
slaves, runaway slaves from anfe helium times, one or two escaped 
convicts, and, if report said truly, the Quarters held within its 
borders at least one murderer and two or three witches. From 
this source came mostly the supply of unskilled labour in Harmonia. 

Tregellas did not easily take dislikes; but he was sen.sible from 
the first of a great dislike to this man, who called himself Ed 
Wallace. He knew that he never did a stroke of work when his 
back was turned. He was on the spot in the morning later than 
any of the gang; he was the first to throw down his pickaxe and 
declare it was sundown; and, while the rest would not unfrcquently 
take Saturday afternoon as a holiday, ho never came on Saturdays 
at all, alleging (that he had to ‘ fix u]i ’ for the Sabbath, and 
‘ steddy a dicou’se.’ 

‘ Is it nothing to break your word 1 ’ 'rregellas asked. 

‘He Knights o’ Labour is stan’in’ up for dey all’s privileges,’ 
said Ed Wallace, ‘ an’ we cullud folk is boun’ tor stan’ up for we 
all’s privileges.’ He turned to the rest, who had crowded up 
behind him. ‘What I preach to you all las’ Sabbath? In de 
fou’th book ob Generations it was written, “He labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” ’ 

‘I^g^ so. Brother Wallace, dat’s so,’ was the response. 

‘ WdX' ‘said Tregcllas, who, while the negro was talking had 
made a rapid iisalculation how much more he could possibly afibrd 
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to pay for the job of excavation, ‘ juat mention your figure, will 
you t I don’t say I’m going to pay it.’ 

Ed Wallace grinned, and the rest grinned simultaneously. 
This was the beginning of a concessiem, they thought. 

‘ Two dollars an’ a half for dc boss man, an’ two an’ a quarter 
for de odders,’ said Ed Wallace. 

‘ I wish you may get it! ’ said Trcgellas. ‘ You can go, all 
of you.’ 

There was little attempt at persuasion or expostulation on 
cither side. The negroes had been regularly paid, they had plenty 
of greenbacks in their pockets, and there was good store of whiskey 
in the saloons. Even if they had by and by to go to work at re¬ 
duced wage.s, there was still this money to spend first. Trcgellas 
gathered together the tools and placed them in a heap under a 
tree, and then rode across the hills to the house of the nearest 
settler, Ellacombe, the old west country farmer, to ask him for a 
corner in which to store the shovels and other gear. The old man, 
who hailed him from afar, inquiring how the work was proceeding, 
put on a long face when Tregella.s told his errand. 

‘ I suppose I ought not to be surprised,’ Trcgellas said. ‘ But 
when the laziest fellow of the lot demanded two dollars and a 
half, it did almost take my breath away. Two dollars and a half 
is ten shillings, the ordinary pay of a lieutenant in the navy! ’ 

The old man shook his head and murmured that it was a bad 
job. When he came to Harmonia, he said, negro hands were 
being paid fifty cents per day. Wages had gradually risen up to 
the present moment, but there wiis nothing to show for it except 
an increase in the number of whiskey saloons. From what Ella- 
corabe said, Trcgellas gathered that he was an ardent advocate of 
total abstinence. But that was a large question to enter upon, 
.and Tregelhis was in no humour to enter upon it now. He rode 
back to Harmonia and told what luad happened to him; and by 
next morning such of his acquaintances as were employing negro 
labour to clear or to build, had similar stories to tell; though in 
no case was the advance demanded so enormous as in the case of 
Trcgellas. Ed Wallace, in advising the squad of excavators to 
make their demand, had explained to them that the boss was 
bound to give in, because he had ordered lumber for his house, 
and it would pester him mightily if he could not put it up right 
away. 

' Of the employers of labour in general, some were low-spipted at 
this hindrance to their plans, and some were indignant, '’“^egellas 
said as little as he could, and wont about chafing secretly at his 
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enforced idleness, and feeling as though a mutiny were going- on 
which he was powerless to quell. Major Forepaw was in a 
quandary. Some of the new settlers, in disgust at the deadlock, 
talked of writing to the Timen and warning the British pubUc 
against Harmonia, The time h<ad come for the drawing up of the 
half-yearly report of the board of directors, and the Major, as of 
right, was the drawer up of the report. He had not known how 
to avoid mentioning the strike which, temporarily no doubt, yet 
for the moment efi'ectually, had arrested the development of the 
settlement. What he did say was said with a view to minimise 
the importance of the strike, and it would perhaps have been 
better had he said nothing. For a choleric Briton, seeing the 
report after it was printed with the sanction of the board, declared 
it to have been drawn up with intent to mislead; and wrote a 
statement from a new settler’s point of view, which was printed in 
the Tintes and copied into various provincial journals. Among 
other hard things this settler said that Harmonia was another 
‘Eden.’ Now, most Britons know their Dickens. There is not, 
one may safely affirm, one man in a thousand who has not read 
Martin Chuzzlmit. So that the word ‘Eden,’ as applied to 
Harmonia by a man who dated his letter from the place, was 
more conclusive and more damnatory than pages of original vitu- 
I peration or columns of statistics. 

Major Forepaw had studied Dickens to a certain extent. He 
knew Pickwick and Nicholas Nwkleby, but he had never got as 
far as the book of Martin Chuzzlewit. A candid Harmonia friend 
lent him a copy of the Times, and lie puzzled himself greatly over 
the allusion to Eden, which he had always 8upi)osed to be a nice 
sort of place. Another candid friend lent him Martin Chuzzlewit, 
but still he was not perfectly enlightened. 

‘That place Dickens writes about,’ he said, ‘was ’way out 
somewhar on the Mississippi I allow thar’s plenty of chilly 
places out yonder. But yonder ain’t right here. Thar ain’t any 
inundations here, nor any chills. No, sir! I’ll offer a-hundred 
dollars to the man who will prove to me that he’s got the chills, 
an’ caught ’em here, right in Harmonia settle—ment.’ 

However, the Major, supposing that the Times might be a 
prominent British newspaper, stmt his copy of it to the director 
who had most interest in keeping public British opinion in a 
healthy state; and presently a letter ai)peared, written by this 
directc- and signed by the president of the board, declaring that 
the labour* trouble at Harmonia was at an end, and that it need 
never have begun but for the endeavour of certain of the setflers 
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to keep down natural competition, and set at naught the law of 
supply and demand. This, in effect, did more harm than good, as 
a lie always does, soon or late. The choleric settler who had 
written first to complain, seized his pen once more, and letters 
followed fast, until a new topic of interest rose to claim the atten¬ 
tion of the British public. Tregelhas was not one of those who 
took part in the controversy, though his case was freely quoted. 
He said he did not sec the use of bringing a private grievance 
before the public, and the men had as much right to ask for an 
a<lvance of wages as he had to refuse. As there were no means 
of keeping them to their eontivact, the only thing he could do was 
to wait with wlnit patience he miglit. He and many others had 
burned their ships w'hen tliey came to Harmoiiia; but there were 
many among the latest comers who had not burned their ships, 
but liEul omne out in advance of their families to spy out the laud. 
These packed uj) tlnar i)ortmanteaus and shook the dust of Har- 
monia from their feet. The hotel was emptied as rapidly as it 
had been fille<l, and the few remaining guests went about forlornly, 
looking at the half-finished houses which they had trusted in vain 
to have ready in a few weeks. 

Mr. Garlick was quickly solaced for his annoyance at not 
getting his house finislicd by a new cxi)eriment which began just 
now to claim his attention. He had aiiuLsod himself by making 
analyses of the soil on his friends’ laud and his own, and it had 
apj)eared to him that all th(«e soils were more or less deficient in 
phosphates. For this deficiency bone-dust was the obvious remedy. 
But wlien he iufonmid his friends of the deficiency in their soil, 
the answer he received from most of them was that the soil would 
have to bear tlie dcificiency. They had spent money in bringing 
their families across the sea; they had si)ent money in buying 
laud, and in putting up houses and farm buildings, and now their 
remaining caintal must be husbanded for subsistence till they 
should receive money from the crops which had been put in. Mr. 
Garlick, -a well-to-do baclielor without responsibility, might experi¬ 
ment, but not they. Perhaps, in a year or two, if his experiment 
answered, tluy might feel justified in trying bone-dust; but not 
now. Mr. Garlick, who was overflowing with benevolence, be¬ 
thought him of a way of doubling the value which his experiment 
wmdd be to the Harmonia people. He made a rapid calculation 
of the quantity of meat consumed yearly in Hiu’mouia, and of the 
amount of bones resulting therefrom, and he thought h^ would 
teach Hamioiiia how to consume its own bones. B^e pi^eeded to 
make a contract with the butcher to hand over to him all the 
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waste of his shop, and he agreed with an old negro to bring him 
all the bones he could pick up. Among a lot of bones brought 
one day by the old man was the head of an ox. Knowing from 
the bleached appearance of it that it could not have gone through 
the butcher’s hands, Mr. Garlick made iiupiirics, and learnt that 
it and the rest of the lot came from the tract of land which he 
had bought for the grazing of his goats. The bones were thrown 
into a shed in the back yard, and, while waiting for a supply of 
sulphuric acid, Mr. Garlick amused himself by reconstructing the 
skeleton of the ox. After a few days the negro brought another 
lot of bones, and after a short interval yet another, and with each 
lot was the head of an ox. When the old man brought the Last 
lot, Mr. Garlick bethought himself of inquiring where he had 
picked them up, and when the negro deidai ed he had found them 
all on the tract of land abutting on the llumt Forest, Mr. Garlick 
began to smell a rat and went to examine his shed. On finding 
it empty, he could no longer doubt what trieJr had been played 
him. The negro declared that ho had had no intention of acting 
otherwise than ‘ fa’r an’ squar’ ’ with the boss, but that a woman 
down at the Quarters had put a trick on him. He trembled and 
turned blue as he said it, and Mr. Garlick was obliged to give him 
a glass of whiskey to restore his (iourage. Mr. Garlick did not of 
* course attach any importance to such an absurd story. After a 
few days, it came out that the darky had been tricked by some 
of the young men staying at the hotel, who, on hearing that Mr. 
Garlick was buying up bones, had secretly abstracted the skeleton 
of the ox from the shed in his back yard, and had ‘ salted ’ his 
land with jit. Mr. Garlick did not think the joke quite such a 
good one as did the perpetrators of it—but that wiis natural. 
What vexed him most with regard to the whole matter was that, 
while he was riding here and there, trying to find out who had 
been mystifying the old negro, something haiipened to his black¬ 
berry wine. He could only account for its strange appearance on 
the theory of arrested fermentation, and this was the explanation 
he gave to people who inquired how the wine was progressing. 
It did occur to persons who knew the meaning of the phrase 
that the state of the weather had not been calculated to arrest 
fermentation, but rather to conduct it to a successful termination ; 
but the only candid friend to pooh-pooh Mr. Garlick’s theory was 
Mrs. Maegregor, who knew other people’s business quite as well 
as she d’d, her own, ‘and who spared neither man, woman, nor 
child when it suited her humour to speak the truth. 

‘I’ll tell ye precisely what it is,’ she {aid. ‘Your coloured boy 
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haS been dipping out some wine from the tub to give to this darky 
and that, and he’s poured in cold spring water to make up the loss. 
I wonder ye don’t see that from the colour.’ 

‘ I am sure the boy would not do such a mean thing! ’ said 
Mr. Garlick hastily. ‘ Why, he was in rags when I took him in. 
I have clothed him from head to foot, and I am teaching him to 
read and write.’ 

‘Then I should say that was conclusive. But of course ye 
need not believe it unless ye choose.’ And then she related what 
her own cook had told her: how that she and a.‘crowd’ had been 
to Mr. Garlick’s one evening, and had tasted his wine, and 
had thought that a keg of sugar dumped in would improve it 
mightily. 

‘Well, well,’ was what Mr. Garlick said. ‘White servants 
will pilfer too; in fact, tliey will do worse than pilfer. And 
there is a good deal of human nature in a negro.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ Mrs. Maegregor assented; ‘and so there is in a 
magpie.’ 

Mr. Garlick did not feel quite so comfortable after this conversa¬ 
tion in going away and leaving his house and all it contained in 
charge of his coloured boy. He began to remember that small 
articles, such as knives and spoons and forks, were constantly 
mislaid, and that towels had a \vay of getting lost; and he was 
under a strange impression of having a large quantity of household 
gear, wliich, on being inquired for, article by article, had never 
even been seen by any eye except his own. But what was a man 
to do ? He could not sit at home and watch over his household 
stuff. He compromised witli liimself by locking up his money 
and by giving moral lectures on the subject of honesty to his 
coloured boy, who always listened with a look of piety that would 
have been highly gratifying had his employer not suspected it to 
be put on. 

That the wine exjxirimeut was for this year a total failure, Mr. 
Garlick freely confessed. But what was one failure in the history 
of experiment 1 What were ninety-nine failures, if the hundredth 
time turned out right 1 The sulphuric acid that had been ordered 
came after a long interval, and Mr. Garlick had the pleasure of 
guarding against a repetition of the young Englishmen’s practical 
joke by dissolving the skeleton of the ox. If this experiment was 
a triumphant success in the end, what mattered it to him that 
there were incidents connected with it which were expeiMiii^e to his 
pocjret and painful to his skin ? Clothes and shpes burnt with 
sulphuric acid could be replaced, and burnt fingers would heal in 
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time. Mr. Garlick went about with bandaged hands for a fort¬ 
night, and quoted Lawes and Gilbert and Liebig to all who had 
time and patience to listen, and was very happy. And then the 
agent at Baltimore wrote to say that the goats had arrived, and 
he was happier still. He had had his goat-house finished by 
paying what wages the carpenters chose to ask; he was waiting 
to get his house finished, in concession to the wish of the Colonel 
and others who could not afford to pay fancy wages; and he took 
care not to mention publicly what he did pay for the finishing of 
the goat-house. 

The goats did arrive, and their goatherd; and a little shanty 
was put up for the goatherd, a lean-to behind the goat-house; and 
for a little while it wsis the fashion for ladies to ride out by way 
of Burnt Forest and see the goats and admire the picturesqueness 
of the goat-house and the view around it. It was not painted 
yet, and Mr. Garlick always asked each lady what tint she would 
prefer. He wrote down the preferre<l tint ; and said that as soon 
as every lady had given her opinion it should be painted to please 
the m^ority. Nothing could be more amiable; and this, and the 
picnic teas which Mr. Garlick gave with the help of the goatherd, 
made him the most popular man in Harmonia that summer. 

The men, to be sure, shook their hesids slightly; not at the tea, 
^hich was excellent, but at the issue of the experiment, which was 
doubtful. But, as Garlick could afford to lose money, they agreed 
that as long as it pleased him it mattered to nobody. When Mr. 
Garlick mentioned in justification of his outlay the five million 
pounds of goats' hair imported into England, there were miurmurs 
of ‘ By Jove ! ’ and ‘ You don’t say so ! ’ and a very young man 
said that Garlick would be making a pot of money. Mrs. Bontecoe 
said that it was a very pretty house, and she would not mind 
living in it herself if it were a little larger. And Kate Haverstock 
inquired of the goatherd with great affability, how he managed to 
make the goats enter their house at night. 

‘ Bedad,’ the goatherd replied, ‘ an’ I don’t make thim go in. 
There’s wan that goes in an’ ates the straw wance in a wliile that 
the master had laid down for their bedding; but divil a wan o’ 
thim have I iver made to go in. They roosties on top o’ that 
high roof.’ 

A titter ran round the group of ladies who heard this. But 
Kate, when she had had her laugh, declared that Mr. Garlick with 
his experiment was not one whit more absurd than they were 
themselves. • 

‘I don’t make a single exception,’ she said. ‘If I incliMe 
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present company, I include myself. We are all trying, and I dare¬ 
say we are all trying our best. At any rate we think we shall 
come out all right, somehow; why, or how, we don’t know. Yes, 
Mrs. Tregellas, even you!—You think you’ll come out all right, 
but what do you know about it 1 ’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ Edith confessed, ‘except that love and faith 
always win in the end.’ She smiled, but Mrs. Bontecoe turned 
away with a shudder. 

In a rcmarkiibly short time, the goats had taken the measure 
of their owner’s estate; while with equal celerity, the goatherd 
had run up a score at the whiskey shanty at Deercreek. After 
days of browsing on sassafras and wild azalea and St. John’s wort, 
finding a change of diet desirable, they made raids on the surround¬ 
ing country. One night the dwellers in Harmonia were roused by 
the pattering of small feet, first in the street and then in the 
back yards, where it was oustouiiury for citizens to dump their 
empty biscuit boxes and tomato jars and lobster cans. These 
proving a dry article of diet, the goats went on exploring, and 
presently jumped the fence which divided Colonel Haverstock’s 
place from the road. Here all wiis peaceful and inviting, and they 
began to browse on the Colonel’s tea plants. They might have 
gone on browsing till daylight, had not an inquisitive nanny goat 
put her head into the Colonel’s tent, and smelt him all over. 
Let us draw a veil over Mr. Carlick’s distress, when he leanit 
that his latest hobby had nearly proved the destruction of the 
Colonel’s tea nursery. He put on his spectacles and went down 
on his knees to examine the bitten tea plants. He offered to 
come himself and keep watch by night, and shoot any goat that 
should infringe on the boundary. He offered to prune the injured 
plants and water them every evening. However, a thunderstorm 
came and did the watering, and the tea plants sprouted afresh; 
and the Colonel, who had gone about with a rueful countenance, 
resumed his usual mien of gentle resignation. 

But Mr. Garlick’s sensitive conscience could not be appeased 
for the damage which had been done to his neighbour’s property 
till he had built a board fence seven feet high to restrain those 
goats from trespassing. It was in vain that the proprietor of the 
hotel, and the Major, and the lumber merchant at Jonesville, and 
even old man Flippoto, told him that he was not legally bound to 
restrain his goats from trespassing. In that country, they ex¬ 
plained, a man w'as bound, not to keep his own animals in, but to 
keep his neighbours’ animals out. But Mr. GarlieK uttered a 
deJeided opinion as to the immorality of such a la\t, and the likeli- 
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hood of its causing bad blood among neighbours, and had his fence 
built in his own way. Who shall say what that fence cost him 1 
There were seven miles of it! 

But that was only one of Mr. Garlick’s experiments; and this 
is not the place for statistics. 



CHAPTEK IX 

A UOUSE-EAISINO 

Although many of the settlers declared that they woidd not 
accede to the demands of the strikers, there were those among 
them who could ill afford to maintain their families for months at 
the hotel; and it was to pacify these that the Major at length 
entered into negotiations with an agent at Chicago to send down a 
squad of Italian labourers. But these negotiations fell through, 
and the deadlock remained as it was before. 

Perhaps the voice which was loudest in condemnation of the 
strike was that of sawyer Elippoto. The Major could seek other 
fields for the employment of his energies, and might find other 
sheep to tend in case the Harmonia sheep turned their backs on 
Harmonia. If other resources failed him, he could still discover 
another spring—iron or sulphur—so as not to raise up a rival 
near the Alum Spring Hou,sc. It would be easy for him to write 
another pamphlet, and obtain the endorsements of ministers of the 
Gospel, quack doctors, and others. There were plenty to choose 
from. But there was no such versatility about old Elippoto. It 
had been said of him that he was set in liis own ways, like a clam, 
and he was proud that it should be thus said of him. He had 
been accustomed to declare his readiness to stand or fall by his 
mill. When work was slack for sawing lumber there was the 
grist mill to fall back upon, and vke versd. It had seemed to 
him not long since that his saw-mill would help him to climb to 
heights which in his younger days he had not dreamed of. He 
had begun to throw out hints of a school for his boy (much re¬ 
sented by the boy), and had even begun to calculate what might 
be the cost of a journey to New York for himself. His bank—a 
deserted bluebird’s nest in the hollow of a tree—was becoming 
full to overflowing, and he had made a second hiding-place between 
the rafters and the roof of the grist-mill. And now there seemed 
to be an end to this prosperity. First came one, and then another, 
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to countermand orders for lumber. It was no use, they said, to 
have lumber lying on their premises subject to decay and pilfering, 
as no one could say how long the strike would last. One or two 
even went so far as to sacrifice the payments they had already 
made on their quarter sections, and take the next steamer back to 
England, rather than drop more money in Harmonia. And, as 
every man who went back might be trusted to keep several from 
coming, the sawyer had before him the prospect of being forced to 
return to the modest income of former days, when he barely con¬ 
trived to eke out a living by combining a grist-mill with his saw¬ 
mill. 

‘ It’s scandalous,’ he said to Mr. Garlick, who rode by one day 
with Tregellas. The mill had been silent for more than a week. 
The sawyer’s man, seeing how things were, had felt that there 
would never be a better opportunity for taking a holiday, and had 
accordingly taken one. Old man Flippoto had known better than 
to say nay when the hired man ‘ concluded ’ to go a-fishing, but it 
was not in nature that he should love the hired man the better 
for the conclusion. 

‘ These coloured people are getting so uppish we’ll have to do 
something,’ said the sawyer. 

‘ We would all do something, if we could,’ said Tregellas. 

‘ Ever since the ceety was first laid out,’ Flippoto continued, 
‘ these niggers have been coining money, an’ how much are they the 
better for it ? For one whiskey shanty there are three. That’s 
whar they po’ niggers’ money goes all the time. An’ now, they 
tell me, they’re talking about bringin’ in an eight-hour bill and 
New York wages. An’ folks is got so trifling, I wouldn’t say but 
it might be lobbied through. I’d say it was scandalous, if ’twas 
only white men—but niggers !—Oh Lordy !’ 

‘ A fair day’s work is worth a fair day’s wage,’ said Mr. Gar- 
lick. ‘I don’t care whether the workman be black or white.’ 

‘ I do not agree with you, sir,’ said Flippoto. ‘ I don’t believe 
ifl giving coloured people high wages, anyhow. They never ought to 
be paid more ’n two-thirds whatever white labour may be worth.’ 

Tregellas inquired why. 

‘ Why V said the old man, facing the questioner squarely with 
his hands thrust down to the bottom of his pockets. ‘Why? 
Because they can’t be trusted to work without a boss man. That’s 
why.’ 

The Englishmen were obliged to confess there was something in 
that. Tregellas added that, if he could but get a log cabin put 
up on his place, he believed his wife would be content to live in 
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it. But for all that he could see, a log cabin was as unattainable 
as a palace in the present state of things. 

‘ Why don’t you have a house-raising?’ said Flippoto. ‘ That’s 
jes’ what I’d do, if I was you. Tell ’ee what, they coloured folks 
think they are goin’ to boss us white folks. Now, I ain’t goin’ to 
be bossed by no man, white nor black. If you once give in it’s 
all up with you. Mout as well give in to a hog or a mule. You 
have a house-raising, sir, an’ snap ycr fingers at they niggers that’s 
too proud to dig out yer cellar for far wages. I ain’t got no 
use fer folks that’s so uppish and hard-headed. Look’ee hyar. I 
putt up this house with the help of a few neighbours, au’ I laid 
this underpinning myself, every durned rook of it! An’ I putt up 
that chimbly, jes’ mud an’ sticks, an’ it don’t smoke no mo’n if 
’twas built of rocks. That’s twenty year ago; mo’n that, cos ’twas 
befo’ the wah. I allowed that water ’ud come mighty handy one 
day; an’ so it has. Yes, sir. I .allow that wam’t seeh a bad 
move, when me .an’ the old lady moved up hyar. I didn’t putt up 
the mill myself, cos I was sorter pushed, an’ I reckoned it ’ud pay 
me to hire it done.’ 

Tregellas and Mr. Garlick consulted together apart. Tregellas 
asked whether such a thing were feasible. Would people care to 
come and help a stranger such as he ? And how was he to get 
the logs for his log cabin ? 

Mr. Garlick could only say that he thought that if Tregellas 
would put himself into Flippoto’s hands, he would come out aU 
right ‘ You tell him to boss the job,’ he said, ‘ and he’ll do it. 
He will be all the more ready to exert himself and to get his 
friends to come and exert themselves, as he has a dislike to negroes, 
and would never employ them more than he could help, even before 
the strike.’ 

While Mr. Garlick went to beat up recruits among his accLuaint- 
ance, and the sawyer among his, TregelLas for his part felt with a 
new sense of strangeness that the only person of whom he could 
venture to ask help in this emergency was the west countiyman, 
Ellacombe. Flippoto had assimed him that the neighbours in 
those parts looked on a house-raising as a frolic. 

‘You have some pies, an’ a jug of whiskey, an’ some cake, an’ 
some meat an’ fried chicken,’ he said, ‘ an’ you’ll see if thar ain’t 
a crowd. Pay ? You don’t pay neighbours ! By’m by you’ll 
go an’ help to a house-raising to one o’ their places, may be next 
year, or year after next. That’s how we all does in this country. 
You all comill’ hyar an’ payin’ fer everything has ruined the country; 
an’ that’s about it.’ 



IX A HOUSE-RAISING lOS 

When Tregellas told his wife what he was about to do, Edith 
said she would go with him and call upon Mrs. Ellacombe. Tre- 
gcllas had described her as a plain, old-fashioned farmer’s wife, and 
Edith was sure she should find her a pleasanter neighbour than if 
she were a person with pretensions. 

When they reached the Ellacombes’ place, tlie goodwife was 
within, but the goodman was iu the field. Tregellas went in 
search of him, while Edith endeavoured to improve Mrs. Ella- 
combe’s acquaintance. 

Mrs. Ellacombe was cordial, with less awkwardness than she 
might have displayed in England had an unknown lady come to 
call on her. There was a difference, which she felt but did not 
formulate. Here they were, all strangers in a strange land, and 
how natural it was to be neighbourly and helpful one to the other! 

But when Edith, in answer to the good woman’s questioning, 
told that she had been born almost within sight of Dartmoor, and 
that her maiden name was De (llanvile, Mrs. Ellacombe knew who 
she was, and her heart died within her. She had been sitting at 
her ease, giving a De Glanvile good advice, forsooth, on the 
management of her dairy and the fattening of young porkers ! 

‘You might ha’ knocked me down with a featlier,’ she said to 
her daughter Mary, a beautiful girl of seventeen, the only one left 
: of a large family. Mary was in the dairy, and Mrs. Ellacombe 
had made an excuse to leave Edith, to give some necessary house¬ 
hold order, so that she might tell Mary to put on her best frock 
and take out the best tea-set for tea. 

‘Loramassy!’ she said, fanning herself with her apron, ‘what 
a whirligig of a place this world is, to be sure! Why, Mary, your 
father’s father held land under the De Glanvilcs. And I remember 
when your grandmother thought much of it if she was invited to 
drink a dish of tea with the housekeeper, and be shown the rooms 
when the family was away. And what Miss Edith de Glanvile, 
who will come into the old ladies’ property one day, can have 
come out here for, is more than I can tell.’ 

Mary, who had a habit of blushing for no reason whatever, 
blushed now, and said perhaps Mrs. Tregellas came out because 
Mr. Tregellas wished to come. Mrs. ElLacombe did not know how 
to receive such an explanation. ‘ Tregellas,’ she said, ‘ Tregellas ! 
What is a Tregellas, I wonder, compared to a De Glanvile t To 
be sure, they had a terrible come down once, but that is a long 
time ago, when the old ladies were young. And they always held 
their heads*so high! She is her aunts’ heiress, of course, and he 
ought to have stopped at home with her, I think, instead of brihg- 
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ing her out here.’ For, to Mrs. Ellacombe’s mind, a De Glanvile 
was a Do Glanvile always; just as a royal princess remains royal, 
even though she may condescend to marry one of the Queen’s 
subjects. When Mrs. Ellacombe heard from Edith’s own lips that 
her abode was to lie a log cabin if she could get it—not even a 
frame house, which would have been lowly enough, but a mere log 
cabin—she was quite taken aback, and could only murmur, ‘Dear 
heart, you don’t say so !’ 

Tregellas had found Mr. Ellacombe, but he was too busy to be 
talked to. It was not till the sun was low, and tea was ready, 
that the younger man had an opportunity of explaining what the 
sawyer had advised him to do, and asking the farmer’s help. 

When the old man heard of the young couple’s resolve to live 
in a log cabin if they could get one, he skipped his hand on the 
table till the tearcups rang. 

‘You are the m<au that will make his way,’ he cried. ‘If there 
is a thing I do hate, it is to see a gentleman give way to them 
strikers, unless there’s a good reason for it. If they had been 
getting starvation wages, I’d have upheld ’em, sir, against all the 
county—settlement, I mean. For the Lord’s blessing is not on 
him that oppresseth the poor. But these niggers are like Jeshurun. 
They’ve waxed fat, and now they’re kicking. Well, sir, there’s 
my team, and there’s my man, and there’s myself. Only let me 
know a d.ay or two beforehand, and you shall find us on the spot.’ 

Tregellas said he should Ire glad to hire the team and the man, 
as it woidd greatly exjredite matters if Flippoto had a second team 
to haul the logs (which, fortunately for him, were lying already cut 
on the sawyer’s place). 

Ellacombe did not reject the offer of payment for the team and 
the hired man. ‘ If you want ’em for more than a day, well and 
good; at the ordinary rate, you understand. No fancy prices for 
me, sir! Law bless me ! Well!—It doeth my heart good to see 
spirit; a man that is a man, so to speak, and not 
like they dau,Qjgpj,jg^ maundering young fellows up to Harmonia. 
Going to farm, ^jjgy i—gneket, and their tennis, and 

their talk about morses and hounds. I’ve heard ’em going on, 
when was staying „,p jq tke hotel, before we got this little place 
built. There s a diflFercint lot out here now; for they come and 
they go; but they are all u-arred with the same brush. To hear 
em, a body would think the^. .^ere all coming into ten thousand a 
y^r, every man jack of ’em. ^hey idle, and they go to Jonesville 
where there s a gambling saloon, ^ud get cleaned out. ‘ And those 
that don t gamble, they go on driiiB^jag sprees. And their fathers 
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at homo suppose them to be out here learning farming!—I declare 
it makes me whisht to see ’em.’ 

‘They can’t help it, poor dears,’ said Mrs. Ellacomhe, whose 
invincible good-nature beamed from every feature. ‘ ’They’ve all 
been spoilt at home most likely. Maybe they will come out right 
in the end. Only I wish people would not think, as so many do, 
that any fool can farm. That’s where the mistake is. They all 
think it is so easy, they need not bother their lieads about it.’ 

Tregellaa laughed and said he was beginning to think that it 
took a man of genius to make a good farmer. Mr. Ellacombe 
mused on that, and said he thouglit the truth of the matter lay 
betwixt and between. 

‘ I’ve read somewhere,’ he said, ‘ that the boy is father to the 
man. I do hate to see people take liold of life at tlie wrong end, 
so to speak. But I do believe, sir, tliat you and your good lady 
have got hold of the right end. 'There is such a difl'erence in ladies! 
A farmer’s w’ife should be like the good woman in Proverbs ; if the 
young missus will excuse my making so bold. Why, Mr. Tregellas, 
you’ll prosper, as me and Mrs. Ellacombe have prospered. When 
I began the world, sir, I had a family of young sisters to support, 
owing to losses and one thing and another. And I wa§ forty pound 
in debt besides, and times were bad. But I laid down one business 
rule to guide myself by. Says I, I’ll never go in debt. I’ll cut 
my coat according to my cloth. And we kept to that—didn’t we, 
Mrs. Ellacombe 1’ 

‘That is a rule which I Intend to keep,’ said Edith. 

Mrs. Ellacombe looked at her husband. The look was intended 
as a warning, could the ohl man have seen it. But he did not 
see it, and would not have understood it had he seen it. Mary 
Ellacombe saw it and understood at once wdiat must be her mother’s 
dismay at hearing a De Glanvile, and the husband of a De Glanvile, 
addressed in such a familiar manner. To think of his telling a De 
Glanvile, almost in plain words, that she must cut her coat accord¬ 
ing to her cloth 1 When Mary saw how her mother’s face flushed 
with vexation, she herself flushed pink with sympathy; and Mrs. 
Tregellas, seeing the delicate colour spreading over the sensitive 
face, thought what a shy, pretty young creature was this Devon¬ 
shire girl! 

But old Ellacombe went on, quite unaware of the looks which 
were passing between his wife and daughter, and the thoughts 
which were in their minds. 

‘I am glad to hear you'say so, ma’am. Yes, me and Mrs. 
Ellacombe have prospered. We’ve had our troubles, like every- 
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body else; but we’ve prospered. And youll prosper, never fear. 
The Lord’s blessing will be upon you, as it always is on them that 
foUow the paths of uprightness.’ 

Miiry looked at Mrs. Tregellas, wondering whether she would 
not be offended now. For here was a Methodist exhorting Church 
j)eople! But Mrs. Tregellas only smiled sweetly, and asked Mrs. 
Ellacombe for a little more cream in her tea. 

After Tregellas and his wife were gone, Mrs. Ellacombe took 
her husband to task good-humouredly for his having spoken so 
freely to such gentlefolk.s. 

‘ I was on pins and needles the whole time,’ she said, ‘ and I 
know my face was on fire like if I’d been in the kitchen of a hot 
afternoon making raspberry jam. And I looked at you—I looked 
at you twice and you would not see me! I declare I began to 
feel flustered at last.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the farmer, ‘ I did see you look at me funny once. 
But I thought you meant that the teapot was running low, or you 
were short of tea, or something, and I wasn’t to ask for another 
cup. So I refrained.’ 

‘ Well, well, if you didn’t know !—She didn’t seem offended. 
I’ll say tWt,for her. But perhaps ’twas manners, her not showing 
that she’d taken offence. Oh, to think of your speaking so free to 
a De Glanvile!’ 

‘ Betsy,’ said the old man, ‘ why should I be afraid to speak 
the truth, even before kings and princes 1 What if Mrs. Tregellas 
is a De Glanvile ? If she is a sensible lady—as I think she is from 
the little I’ve seen—she will not be offended at plain truth from a 
plain man. I tell ’ee what, Betsy ; if the De Glanviles had been 
accustomed to hear plain truth, and had had the common-sense to 
profit by it if they, heard it, maybe they wouldn’t have got sd low 
as they did get in my father’s time. I’ve heard him say that the 
De Glanvile ladies always, seemed to have more sense—in the way 
of common-sense—than the men. No, I’m not ashamed of any¬ 
thing I’ve said, and I ain’t going to be, either.’ 

Mr. Garlick had not supposed that he should meet with any 
difficulty in getting helpers for Tregellas’s house-raising. He was 
popular among the young men : as popular, that is, as a man can 
be who has certain definite aims in life, and disapproves distinctly 
of drinking, gambling, and loafing, as pursued by very many of 
the young fellows who called tliemselves colonists. Mr. Garlick 
was good-natured, eccentric, in the sense of taking his own methods 
rather than following thcKie set down in the code of Mrs. Grundy, 
and liberal to the extent of lending a five-pound note to a fellow 
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that was hard up, and appearing only to remember having lent -it 
when the borrower tendered payment. Though he was long past 
desiring to be considered a young man, Mr. Garlick had cherished 
the idea that he was liked among young men. He thought that 
they would not mind obliging him upon occasion, if he did not ask 
too hard a thing; and when he put it to them that, as colonists, 
they were bound to help one another, and that here was a colonist 
wanting help, he was a little hurt when they all, ‘ with one consent, 
began to make excuse.’ 

One said he had letters of importance to write. 

One had an engagement that could not be put off. He was 
going to Jonesville with some fellows who were getting up a foot¬ 
ball match. 

One, who had been tasting samples of beer for a few days in 
the Harmonia saloon, excused himself on the score of being disabled 
from the heat. 

A fourth said it was his turn to superintend the old darky who 
had the contract for rolling and watering the tennis-court and the 
cricket-ground. 

A fifth twisted his pale moustache and said he should be particu¬ 
larly busy on his own place on the day of the house-raising. 

One of the company of gilded youth wondered audibly why the 
dickens a man came out there if he was too poor to pay workpeople 
’ to build his house. It was very well to talk of being colonists 
and helping each other, but, by Jove! when a beggarly half-pay 
lieutenant had the check to expect gentlemen to work like dock 
labourers, by Jove!— 

Mr. Garlick heard this pleasant speech, but as it was not said 
directly "to him, he made no answer to it, but lit his pipe and 
smoked a while in silence. 

‘ Half-pay lieutenant, is he V said a young man who spoke with 
a sleepy drawl. His name was Eaine—the Honourable William 
Kaine—and he was distinguished in the edmpany of gilded youth 
for being always in a state of dilapidation. ‘ Poor, is he ? Well, 
so am I. I shouldn’t wonder if I ‘were the poorer of the two. 
But we can’t all be tailors’ sons, can we, Crokerl’ 

There was a smile of satisfaction on most faces when the 
Honourable William Eaine delivered this home-thrust. 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Garlick, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, ‘ I’m sorry none of you can come. There will be the jolliest 
little picnic; as many young ladies as Mrs. Tregellas can muster 
for tea-time, "and beer and cider on tap, I’ve no doubt, for thirsty 
labourers.’ 
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• ‘A picnic!’ they all exclaimed together. ‘You never s-aid a 
word about any picnic, old man.’ 

‘Oh, the picnic, you understand, is Mrs. Tregellas’a .affair. 
Tregcllas is concerned in getting as many men as he can to lend a 
hand; Mrs. Trcgellas will concern herself in feeding the said 
men.’ 

‘ I’ll slope down some time during the day, perhaps,’ said one 
who had been among tlic first to excuse himself. 

Mr. Garlick told him bluntly that he would not be wanted. 
His name Wiis Huisli, an obtuse, good-looking fellow, not ill-mean¬ 
ing, and not more selfish than his bringing up had made him. 

Raine might be careless in his attire, and rough in his ways. 
He might—and did—often go on sprees, and owe for his board 
and his washing, but he was a gentleman at heart; and as soon as 
he had decided slowly within liiinself that it would be gentlemanly 
to help Tregella-s, he went to him and olfcred his services. Perhaps 
he might have been slower about it but for Croker’s sneer at the 
lieutenant’s poverty. He thought that such as Croker ought to 
be put down, and this was the only way of putting him down 
which occurred to him. He let it be known that he thought it 
would be ‘ the thing ’ to go to Tregellas’s house-raising, and on the 
day it came off ho, in fact, rode down to the place, accompanied 
by Huish and one or two more. 

But they were late. It is astonishing how difficult it becomes 
fi)r persons who once give way to habits of idleness to be in time 
for anything I They rode uj) just in time to see the last log raised. 
Mr. Garlick, who had beeji there eve'n before Mr. and Mrs. Tregellas, 
greeted them sarcastically. 

Raine looked at the skeleton of the log cabin and said, by Jove ! 
he wished he had come sooner. But the rest thought they had 
timed their coming remarkably well. 

‘ And do you me.an to say,’ Raine required, ‘ that all this has 
been put up since this 'morning, by main force, without a lift or a 
crane or anything of the kind?’ 

‘ Even so,’ said Mr. Garlidk. ‘ What should we not have done 
had you been here !’ 

‘Well—I wish I hml,’ said Raine. ‘I didn’t know it was 
going to be so confoundedly early. You said something about a 
picnic,—don’t you know.’ 

‘ Oh, I see, it was all my fault,’ said Mr. Garlick good-humouredly. 

Raine, seeing a group of ladies a little way off, made his way 
towards them. He knew them all except Mrs. Ellacombe. and her 
daughter, to whom he was introduced; and then Be and Huish and 
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the rest were bidden by Mrs. Tregellas to make a fire and boil the 
kettle for tea, gipsy fashion. 

There was very little stiffness among the young people when 
they wandered ofl' to pick up sticks and pine cones to light the fire. 
Even in Europe, when people go to picnics they leave a good deal 
of their stiffness at home. And here, in this delightful New World, 
where chaperons are unknown and young men and maidens pair 
off for the afternoon or for life, as suits their fancy, what was there 
to prevent them all from having what our American cousins call a 
‘good time’? 

Mrs. Tregellas, hearing the innocent shouting and laughter in 
the woods, found herself wishing that she were there" to join in, 
instead of keeping company "with a middle-aged motherly person 
like Mrs. Ellacorabe. Mrs. Macfarlano said that she had a great 
mind to join them; before she did so, however, they came back, 
the men with their pockets full of chijFs and sajdings in their hands, 
and Kate Haverstock and Mary Ellaeombe with their pocket- 
handkerchiefs full of pine cones. Mary emptied her handkerchief 
on the ground near where the kettle stood, and then went and sat 
down beside her mother, while Kate, assisted by the young Fnen, 
lit the fire and hung the kettle over it. While this wfis being 
done Mrs. Ellaeombe observed that her husband was beckoning to 
them. 

‘ Perhaps he wants his coat,’ she said. ‘ Take it to him, Mary. 
’Tis cooler now than it was two hours ago.’ 

Mary took the coat and heljjed her father put it on. Then 
she returned and spoke to Mrs. Tregellas with many blushes. 

‘Father would like to .speak a word, if you please, Mrs. 
Tregellas.’ 

‘ To speak a word! ’ said Edith, wondering. 

‘ If you don’t mind. I don’t think ho will be long. I told him 
they were boiliug the kettle for tea.’ 

Edith rose,—wondering a little why Mary should be so shy and 
embarrassed,—and advanced towards the group of men, of whom 
Ellaeombe was one, standing near the hollow sqFiare of logs. Mrs. 
Macfarlane followed Edith; Mrs. Ellaeombe and Mary lagged be¬ 
hind, and there was no wonder in their faces, but much perplexity. 

‘ Oh, Mary,’ said Mrs. Ellaeombe almost in tears, ‘ if father is 
going to exhort, I don’t know what I shall do. Gentlefolks and 
Church people ain’t used to such ways. If we were all joined 
Methodys it would be quite another thing. But as it is-’ 

‘ Instant in season and out of season,’ said Mary softly. ‘ That 
is what dear father is.’ 
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‘Why should he let his good be evil spoken of?’ said Mrs. 
Ellacoinbe, with just a trace of sharpness. ‘ He will only be mis¬ 
understood. I ought to know what the De Glanviles are like, for 
if we didn’t live on their land—my family, I mean,—I’ve heard 
enough about them from them that ’did. Oh dear! And Mrs. 
TregeUas will be our nearest neighbour, and I do hate having 
neighbours that don’t feel friendly, and- 

‘There is father signing to us to make haste,’ said Mary. 
‘ Come, mother dear, and don’t ’ee mind so much. I don’t believe 
any one could take offence at father’s speaking.’ 

Mr. Ellacombe was standing a little apart from the group of 
workers who stood or sat at ease, every man’s face turned to catch 
the evening breeze which was beginning to steal gently up the 
valley. 

‘ My friends,’ said Mr. Ellacombe when his wife and daughter 
stood beside him, ‘ let us join in prayer for a blessing on this house.’ 
As he spoke he fell on his knees, and his wife and daughter knelt 
with him. 

For an instant Edith was startled, and looked at her husband. 
She feared that he would think the old man was taking an 
imwarrantable liberty. For about a minute she thought so herself. 
But Trcgellas, who had gi'asped the situation at once, was standing 
bareheaded, with folded arms and his quarter-deck demeanour. 

After all, Edith considered, the old man meant well, and he 
was a Methodist, which explained even this, the wildest kind of 
devotional impromptu. Yet, why should not a house be con¬ 
secrated as well as a church or a cemetery ? Edith remembered how 
at Nice she had seen the parish priest go round at Easter time, and 
bless not only each house, but each room in each house. To be 
sure, she would have preferred a few words spoken calmly out of a 
book by a properly ordained clergyman to this fervid, impetuous 
appeal, as if God in heaven were so far off or so unmindful of His 
creatures that only loud and reiterated supplication could reach 
His oar. But of the old Methodist’s sincerity there could not be 
a doubt. It was apparent in every gesture, in every tone of his 
voice. Edith knelt; and, seeing her kneel, Kate Haverstock and 
Mrs. Macfarlane followed her example, while the yoimg men, 
though they stood a little way off, ha(l the grace (or the manners) 
to stand bareheaded like TregeUas. 

‘ Except the Lord buUd the house, their labour is in vain that 
build it’ 

Such was the theme. That the dweUers in that humble abode 
might be blest in their incomings and their outgoings; that the 
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children which might be bom to them might partake of the 
blessing; that each soul belonging to that household, from its 
head to its lowliest member, might be found among the righteous 
at the last day: such was the burden of the old man’s prayer. 
There was iteration; there was uncouth language; there was 
sometimes an ungrammatical phrase; and it could not be said that 
the old man’s voice was always delicately modulated. But his 
heart was in his prayer. To borrow from his own phraseology, he 
wrestled on belief of this young and loving pair who had left 
friends and country far away, and were beginning the world in 
which he had had half a century of trial and experience. How 
fain would he have invoked unbroken prosijerity on their heads! 
How fain would he have asked that they might receive children 
at the Lord’s hand and never give them back weeping! But 
those things were hidden, and what was he that he should meddle 
with the Lord in His dealings ? He coidd only entreat that they 
might be blest for time and for eternity. Had he not prospered 1 
Had he not been blest 1 And yet all his darlings were gone save 
one, and no son remained to be the prop of his old age. He asked 
not for this thing nor for that thing, but only that the Lord might 
send His blessing on the dwellers in tliis house, now and always. 

Long before the old man’s prayer was at an end Edith was 
weeping. Even Tregellas felt an unwonted moisture at his eyes. 
He had been slightly ruffled once during the morning because Mr. 
Ellacombe, on seeing the beer and cider brought for the workers’ 
refreshment, had taken occasion to lift up his voice in favour of 
total abstinence. Tregellas had not chosen to enter on a discus¬ 
sion ; he had merely said that he left the same liberty to others 
that he claimed himself, and he had taken care that the old man 
should have enough of the beverage which he, perhai)S ostentati¬ 
ously, preferred—pure spring water. But, knowing how intolerant 
are the upholders of the temperance and every other cause, he had 
not expected a prayer at the end of the days work breathing 
nothing but loving-kindness. He was touched as well as surprised. 
He had been quite as much aware as Mr. Ellacombe himself could 
have been, of the great gulf of class which lay between them. 
But now as ho listened to these fervent outpourings, all on behalf 
of him and his, with never a word of denunciation because of his 
being that thing abhorred of total abstinence advocates, a temper¬ 
ate man, he swore to himself that the old man should have his 
friendship if he chose to accept it. 

From the place where Raine stood he could see Mary Ellacombe 
as she knelt listening to her father’s prayer. When he first 
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became aware of what was going on, he assumed an attitude of 
attention from politeness only, hoping silently that the ‘ old duffer ’ 
would make haste and be done with his ranting. But, when he 
raised his eyes and saw the rapt face of the kneeling girl, he 
changed his opinion of the old man’s tediousness, and wished that 
the prayer might be as long again. Before Mary had arisen from 
her knees, with her face full of emotion and a tear trembling on 
her eyelashes, he was deeply in love, for the first time in his life. 

When the prayer was over, Mrs. Tregellas went up to Mrs. 
Ellacombe and took her hand. ‘You must thank Mr. Ellacombe 
for me,’ she said sweetly. ‘ Tell him I do feel his kindness.’ 

‘ Oh, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, wiping her eyes, ‘ I didn’t 
know how you might take it, and I did fell anxious for a minute, 
Mr. Ellacombe, you see, has been a joined Methody nearly all his 
life, and a class-loader for years and years. But, oh! I was 
fearful you might be offended, being Church folk and all; and it 
made me so nervous! People don’t always understand Mr. 
Ellacombe.’ 

‘How could I be offended,’ said Edith, ‘when a good man was 
asking a blessing for me and mine 1 I could only pray that he 
might be heard.’ 

They rode homo together in the moonlight. Raine tried to keep 
close to Mary, and once when her horse stumbled over a loose stone 
he jumped down and took her bridle, and would have led the 
animal the rest of the way had she permitted him. 

Mary wsis at a loss to understand such excessive civility. 

Until this afternoon she had only seen the young man once or 
twice in the street; once, alas ! she had seen him staggering out 
of the beer sidoon. 

It was on that occasion that she had taken particular notice of 
him. She had been seated in the gig, holding the reins, while her 
mother was speaking to the postmaster in his store. Raine had 
passed by with coat unbrushed, with dirty boots, minus collar and 
necktie, looking as dirty and disreputable as a tramp. Mrs. 
Ellacombe, standing in the doorway of the store, had seen him too, 
and had exchanged a pitying glance with her daughter at the 
sadness of the spectacle. And that was the Honourable William 
Raine, the postmaster had said. Not much of the honourable in. 
him to look at, Mrs. Ellacombe had remarked. And perhaps he 
had a mother praying for him at home. 

Mary’s natural shyness was not likely to be lessened by civilities 
from such an one. She had kept close to Kate Haverstock while 
they were all picking up sticks and fir cones in the wood, and had 
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answered the young man’s offer of hplp with a murmured negative. 
That he was an Honourable was nothing to her. She could only 
remember that the last time she had seen him he had been 
staggering out of the beer saloon in full daylight. 

Kaine had not been much in the way of making himself agree¬ 
able to ladies. He had not had very much chance of meeting with 
young women belonging to his own class, since his father for many 
years had felt himself unable to entertain in his own house, and 
coxdd not afford his younger sons the means of going where they 
would be entertained as became their station. There are, of course, 
crowds of perfectly respectable and well-to-do women who would 
look with contempt at the person who should venture to hint that 
they did not belong to the very best society, but who cannot pre¬ 
vent themselves from feeling honoured by entertaining an Honour¬ 
able, and are without the tact to conceal that feeling. In .such 
society as this a young man is apt to develop all the snobbisra which 
may be lying latent in him; and the Honourable William llaine 
had not proved himself an exception to the rule. 

He was completely taken aback by Mary’s short answers. He 
was determined to talk, and she was equally determined to be 
silent. She rode on, wishing sincerely that her father, who was 
talking so earnestly with Trcgellas, would stay behind with her 
instead of leaving her to be escorted by a young man of this sort. 
She felt relieved when the cavalcade came to a halt on the high 
road, and each little group turned on its way homeward. She 
thought it almost an impertinence when Kaine expressed himself 
delighted at having made her acquaintance, and offered his hand. 

‘ He might have waited till I oflered to shake hands,’ thought 
Mary; and though she did give her hand, she punished his bad 
manners by abstaining from the slightest answering pressure. And 
what was he saying to her father and mother 1 Might he come 
down and see them sometimes ? She felt quite angry at her father’s 
cheery invitation to come whenever he liked. But she noticed that 
her mother said nothing. 

Kaine finished his ride by the side of Mrs. Tregellas. He was 
not diffident or cast down as yet; he was not one whit oppressed 
by the sense of his own demerits. With men of his temperament 
and position that phase has to come later if it come at all. He 
was already planning how to build a house for this beautiful, shy 
girl, who would doubtless return his love. There had been better 
than she who had been ready to return him smile for smUe ! The 
only thing that troubled him was the thought of his small allowance,, 
but even that did not trouble him very much. His father had 
VOL t I 
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grumbled ever since he could remember about the money his sons 
cost him, and Baine had come to think that the grumbling was a 
set formula. Supposing his allowance were doubled or trebled, 
there could not be more grumbling. 

‘ 1 think a fellow might be uncommonly jolly iu a little house 
like what you are putting up,’ he said to Mrs. Tregellas. 

She laughed as she replied that she intended to be uncommonly 
jolly. She was, in truth, so glad at the thought that here was the 
little home, actually begun, where she and her husband could live 
in accordance with their means, that she could have sung for joy. 
Baine was silent for a moment. He was considering how to frame 
his next question. 

‘ I suppose a fellow could manage on a small income, living in a 
little house like that?’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Edith readily. 

‘ Do you think Tregellas would mind telling me how much such 
a place would cost to put up ?’ 

‘ I am sure he would not mind. But you cannot be thinking 
seriously of setting up for yoiuself in a log cabin ?’ 

‘ I am thinking very seriously about it,’ said Baine. 

Edith said her husband would be going daily to help on the rest 
of the work until the place was'so far finished that they could live 
in it. He would breakfast quite e*arly, and be away all day. 
Baine woxdd very likely be able to find him disengaged in the 
evening ; but, if he really was contemplating a log cabin for him¬ 
self, would it not be a good plan for him to accompany her husband 
some morning, and see precisely how the work was carried on ? 
She spoke half in jest, for she did not suppose he would do such a 
thing. There was no opportunity for his saying a word to her 
husband then, for Harry was deep in talk with Mr. Garlick all the 
way to Harraonia, and good-nights were briefly exchanged when 
they reached the hotel. Tregellas had been up since dawn, and 
had worked faithfully under old Flippoto’s direction for the beet 
part of the day. But Edith was astonished when she saw Baine 
enter the dining-room next morning, join her husband in a seven 
o’clock breakfast, and ride ofiT with him afterwards. She was still 
more astonished, when she rode down herself in the middle of the 
day with her husband’s dinner in a tin bucket, to find Baine there 
with his coat olF, and his hands all over clay which was being 
puddled to daub between the interstices. When he saw her he 
washed his hands in a great hurry and put on his coat. Tregellas 
came up and asked her, sotto voce, whether there was plenty in the 
dfnner bucket. ‘For,’ said he, ‘that fellow has been actually 
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working all the morning, and has not been making such a mess of 
it as one might suppose. I thought at first when he said he had 
come to help, that he would be an awful nuisance, but I have not 
found him so at all.’ 

There was plenty of dinner in the bucket, and they sat down 
and shared it. Eaine said when he had finished, that he thought 
working for one’s dinner was rather a good idea, and getting up so 
early wasn’t half bad when a fellow had an object. 
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THE ELLACOMBE HOUSEHOLD 

As soon as Rainc had copied out fair Tregellas’s plan and estimate 
of the expense of building that lowly thing—a log cabin—he sat 
down and wrote what he felt to be a very convincing letter to his 
father. When that was done, he looked over his clothes, picked 
out from half a dozen coats the least dilapidated one, put on a 
clean paper collar, and went down to see Mary. He argued that, 
as she was so very shy, he must not expect her to say much for the 
first time or two j he must treat her as he would a fawn, and let 
her get accustomed to his presence. But after all, his paper collar 
was put on in vain. Mary did' not show herself, and as he was 
not asked to stay to tea, he had no alternative but to go as soon 
as he had made a somewhat protracted call on Mr. Ellacombe. 
Mrs. Ellacombe had ventured to hint to her husband that the 
young man was not such as they would have been willing to have 
at the house were he in their own station of life; and in consequence 
Mr. Ellacombe had put a restraint on his hospitable instincts. 
But although he could not say that his wife was wrong, neither 
was he sure that she was right. 

In cautioning her husband Mrs. Ellacombe had refrained from 
uttering Mary’s name, though Mary was in her mind. She did 
not want to bring Mary’s name into the discussion even with her 
husband, whom she trusted. That the Honourable William Raine 
should fall honestly in love with her daughter was a thing beyond 
her imagination. She had noticed that he had ridden close to 
Mary when they were all going home after the house-raising, 
though he might easily have placed himself close to some other 
lady; and she had supposed him to be attracted by the prettiest 
face in the company—for Mary, though she had neither the dash 
of Kate Haverstock, nor the style of Mrs. Tregellas, nor the airy 
sauciness of Mrs. Macfarlane, had a beauty and sweetness of her 
own, which, in the mother’s eye, far outshone all the graces of the 
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other ladies. Mr. Eaine had been struck by this beauty And 
sweetness, and, being an idle young man, was going to amuse him¬ 
self with a flirtation. But Mrs. Ellacombe was determined there 
should be no flirtation. 

Once again young Raine made his appearance at the Ellacombes’ 
place, and this time he came so early that the family dinner was 
only just over. Mrs. Ellacombe, who was helping Cleopatra the 
black servant to clear the table, saw him from the window, and 
told her husband with a touch of sharpness, who it was approaching 
the house. Mr. Ellacombe, who had just lit his afternoon pipe, 
got up and went out to meet him, wondering a little why he should 
come again so soon. 

‘Mr. Raine again !’ said Mary. ‘I hope ho will not stop long, 
because I want to dust all the books in the parlour bookcase.’ 
And with that Mary went into the kitchen to superintend the 
dish-washing. 

Mr. Ellacombe and his visitor entered the parlour, and for a 
few minutes there was an animated conversation. Then the master 
of the house went out and was seen to go toward the stable. Mrs. 
Ellacombe hesitated for a moment. She did not wish to be over 
civil, but on the other hand, it did not seem the right thing 
to leave a visitor alone while she and Mary were both in the house. 

‘ It would not look vitty,’ she said to herself in west country 
phrase. So, with just one look in the glass to see whether her 
cap was straight, she went in. 

Raine had heard a footstep outside the door—had he had his 
wits about him he would have known that Mary Ellacombe moved 
with no such heavy step as that—but he was hoping so much 
that it might be Mary!—he jumped up, and found himself face 
to face with Mary’s mother. He felt disappointed, but tried not 
to show it. 

Mrs. Ellacombe seated herself and tried to talk, but there was 
a restraint in her manner that went beyond the natural shyness of 
a countrified woman. Raine found her as diflicult to converse 
with as her daughter had been. He ventured to ask after Miss 
Ellacombe’s health, and to express a hope that she had not taken 
cold the other night. Mrs. Ellacombe answered that Mary had 
her health tolerably well, and had caught no cold. Raine said he 
was glad to hear it, and then there was au awkward pause, during 
which Mrs. Ellacombe wondered what on earth she should talk 
about, and why Mr. Ellacombe did not make haste ; and Raine 
wondered if he was again going to be so unlucky as not to pee 
Mary. 
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'Mrs. Ellacbmbe could talk fast enough when she felt that she 
had a congenial listener. Had Mrs. Macfarlane been there, or 
even Mrs. Tregellaa, there would have been no difficulty in finding 
topics of conversation. But what was she to say to a young man 
like this young man, who was not a farmer, who belonged to no 
trade or profession, who was an idler, and a drunkard, and a lord’s 
son ? Would such as he care to hear that she had trouble in 
keeping the ants out of her storeroom? Or that two black 
snakes had been seen lapping a pan of cream in the dairy that 
morning 1 Even to grave persons like Mr. Garlick or Mr. Denning 
she would hardly have ventured to descant on such a humble 
theme as the drawbacks to dairy work in this new country. And 
they were gentlemen that wore gentlemen ! But what was she to 
say to an ill-behaved, drinking sprig like this ? She had not even 
the resource of the Dartmoor hunting as a topic for small talk, as 
she would have had in her old home. She looked shyly at Mr. 
Raine’s hat, and then at Mr. Rainc, and wished earnestly that her 
husband would come in. She observed, however, that the hat 
which lay on the table was well brushed, if not new, and that the 
owner of the hat was well brushed, and had had his hair lately 
cut, and wore a semblance of clean linen. And then she thought 
of the time when she had seen him staggering from the saloon, 
hatless and disreputable. 

Thus it will be seen that, between her embarrassment at 
having to entertain a visitor of a higher rank than her own, and 
her dislike to this visitor in particular, Mrs. Ellacombe was as 
uncomfortable as she well could be. At last, in sheer desperation, 
she blurted out an inquiry whether Mr. Raiue had dined. 

Raine said he had. ‘ They have dinner going on from one to 
three, and to-day I dined with the first batch. Seems odd to feed 
so early in the day, doesn’t it ? But I daresay one would soon 
get used to it.’ 

‘ It does not seem odd to me, sir,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ But 
then I am a farmer’s daughter, and have been used to early hours 
all my life.’ 

‘ Don’t you find it an awful nuisance ? ’ said Raine. 

‘ No, sir. Why should I ? I have often wished the day was 
longer for all I have to do.’ 

‘ I suppose you are very energetic ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know about that, sir. When there is plenty to do, I 
like to do it.’ 

‘I daresay it is rather nice having a regular occuprftionl’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe looked at him, wondering whether he knew 
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what nonsense he was talking. ‘I don’t know about its being 
nice. I should be miserable, myscK, if I were idle. But there 
are a good many idlers, and they don’t seem to mind it. I believe 
you are an idler yourself, Mr. Kaine; but it don’t seem to disagree 
with you, so far.’ 

‘ Well—^yes, I suppose you would call me an idler,’ said Kaine. 
‘ But I am thinking seriously of—of settling. I have been looking 
about me, because I don’t want to make a mistake. It would be 
awfully idiotic to buy a place and build a house, and then find out 
the place didn’t suit you, and you had to go somewhere else. 
There are some people who have done that, and I don’t wish to 
follow their example.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Mrs. Ellacombc. 

‘ That was why I came down this afternoon. I wanted Mr. 
Ellacombe’s unbiassed opinion about some land midway between 
Harmonia and the station—deepo, as the natives call it. Major 
Forepaw recommends it strongly, of course, and that is just what 
makes me feel doubtful; because he never sold an acre yet that 
he did not recommend strongly.’ 

‘ I suppose a land agent can’t help himself,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
‘ But farming is an anxious business, sir, and I wonder to see so 
many take it up.’ 

‘ Do you call it an anxious business 1 To be sure, in England 
they are always complaining of the rain, but they are a jolly-looking 
set to look at, neverthelesa’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe remarked that they had not been feeling jolly of 
late years. Kaine, who had been keeping his eye on the window, 
now saw Mr. Ellacombe leading his horse to the fence. He 
jumped up, glad to be at the end of his tUe-hAHe, and said, 
‘ Would not Miss Ellacombe like a ride this afternoon 1 There is 
a jolly breeze springing up.’ 

‘ I think my daughter will be busy this afternoon, I thank you, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, in her stiffest manner. 

Mr. Ellacombe came in apologising for the delay. His best 
bridle had been mislaid, and the old one had to be mended before 
he could use it. He bade Mrs. Ellacombe write down on the 
slate that a new lock was wanted for the harness cupboard. He 
remembered well having hung the bridle up himself, but it was 
gone, and of course no one had seen it or knew anything about it. 
He went out, preceded by Kaine, and only turned his head at the 
door to say that they should be back by tea time. 

They rode off, and Mrs; Ellacombe stood watching them in the 
doorway for a moment, feeling angry with her husband for’his 
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■want of caution. Her Mr. Ellacombe was as good as gold, there 
was no denying that; but he had no gumption ! As if he could 
not have ridden out and ridden back with this young man, without 
asking him to tea! He should know—he must know—what 
manner of young man this was, without her being obliged to give 
him hints. The idea of his being asked to tea in that off-hand, 
friendly manner, as if he were a nice married gentleman like Mr. 
Tregellas, instead of being a drunkard and a lord’s son I 

But Mary could not be hidden away altogether from such 
profane gazers. Even Mrs. Ellacombe would not have liked to do 
that. The man would be there, and he must eat and drink of the 
best in the house; and Mary must hand him tea and cake. Mrs. 
Ellacombe went into the kitchen and put on her apron, and turned 
up her sleeves. She must make tea cakes, and she stinted neither 
eggs nor butter in the making; in justice to herself, not out of 
liking for the guest. 

When tea time came, Mary did her duty as became her at her 
father’s table; but not a word did she vouchsafe the visitor, 
except in reply to a direct question. Mrs. Ellacombe observed 
this, and admired her child’s behaviour, and thought Mary was 
behaving very ‘vittily’ indeed. Had she been a bystander in 
another sphere of life, it need hardly be said that she would have 
pitied the shyness of tlic country-bred girl, and wondered perhaps 
whether it wiis really natural, or just a little put on. Eaine tried 
in vain to make head against it, and at last gave up and sat silent. 
Mary retired with tlie tea things; and Mrs. Ellacombe, clearing 
her throat, began an apology. 

‘I am sorry,’ she began, and she turned redder and redder as 
she spoke, ‘ that I can’t ask you to make use of something—brandy, 
or gin, or whatever it is you’re in the habit of taking. But my 
husband is a teetotaller, as jierhaps you know; and he don’t allow 
anything to be kept in the house.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Raine, who had been at fiiut mystified by the west 
country phrase, ‘ I don’t want anything, thanks. Really, do you 
know, I think one can do very well without “ nips.” I haven’t 
touched a thing for ever so long, and I find I can get on just as 
well without.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe looked at him with pity. ‘ Ever so long ’ with 
him meant a few weeks, perhaps. And after that period of 
abstinence he would have a drinking bout which might surpass all 
others in disgrace and degradation. She knew how it was in her 
own class, and she could not believe that a gentleman drunk was 
a whit less degraded than a drunken farmer. Nay, the fell was 
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greater, in that he stood higher in the world’s estimation. And 
to hear the poor soul talk, as if it were a discovery that he could 
live without daily drams! 

Mr. Ellacombe could not let pass such a good opportunity of 
expounding his temperance principles. He was far from copying 
the apologetic tone of his wife. How should he apologise for 
living up to his principles 1 Should he not rather glory in the fact 
that for thirty years and more—as long, that is to say, as he had 
been a householder—the soul-destroying poison had not passed his 
threshold 1 He felt himself an example to the great, as well as to 
the lowly, in that he had lived more than half a century, and was 
now hale and had all his wits about him, and had not diuing all 
that time allowed a drop of alcohol to pass his lips. Who could 
sayl Might it not be possible that the young man had been 
divinely guided to his humble dwelling, so that he might have the 
joy of snatching him as a brand from the burning 1 

‘ Give total abstinence a fair trial, sir,’ he said, ‘ and you will 
find you always get on better v/ithout “ nips ” than with them.’ 
Then he quoted—he had it all at his fingers’ ends—statistics and 
medical authorities and Biblical texts* And Kaine listened, sup¬ 
pressing as best he could his desire to yawn, and wondering how 
such a tiresome old man could have such a charming daughter. 

‘ Oh yes,’ he said, when at length there was a pause. ‘ I dare¬ 
say one can get along without drinking anything. Of course a 
man is a fool to make a beast of himself. I don’t suppose I have 
ever taken more than was good for me; except once Or twice, 
perhaps.’ It was a qualified admission, but ho was too much of a 
gentleman to tell a downright lie about anything; and he knew 
that he had exceeded more than once or twice in Harmonia, and 
more than once or twice elsewhere ; though he did not know that 
Mary Ellacombe had ever witnessed his disgrace. 

‘Sir,’ said the old man, ‘could you say that you were not a 
murderer because you had only killed a man once or twice V 

Haine laughed, though Mr. Ellacombe’s tones were very solemn. 

‘Oh, come now, that is entirely too far-fetched,’ he said 
pleasantly. 

Mrs. Ellacombe looked grave. She was not quite sure whether 
Baine were laughing at her husband or not. Mr. Ellacombe would 
have had a rejoinder ready, but his daughter’s entrance interrupted 
him. One of the workpeople wished to see him, she said. The 
old man left the room with an apology to his guest, and to Eaine’s 
delight Mary fetched a lamp, lit it, and sat down by the table 
with a bit of faneywork in her hand. 
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Jlaine moved his chair a little nearer—he would have liked to 
set it nearer still, but did not venture—and tried once more to 
make her talk. Was it not awfully dull living in the country so 
far from neighbours, and with nothing going on ? he asked. Mary, 
with her beautiful eyes fixed on her work, murmured that she 
was never dull. 

‘ But,’ asked Raine, astonished, ‘ how do you help being dull 1 
It is not as if there were anything going on. There never is. I 
used to think my father’s place dull, in summer especially. But, 
by Jove, it was liveliness itself compared to this place !’ 

Mary lifted her head and looked at him, while a smUe of amuse¬ 
ment hovered round her mouth. ‘ I suppose there is nothing going 
on for you, but for mo there is something going on every day of 
the year.’ 

‘ Oh, I suppose you arc one of the busy ones, like Mrs. Ella- 
combe.’ 

‘ Of course I am! I help mother,’ said Mary with a little laugh. 
But she checked herself immediately, and hoped it had not been 
noticed. 

Raine thought he was ^jetting on much better. She had 
smiled ; she had looked at him, and now she had laughed. He 
had thought her lovely when she knelt with her head bent in 
prayer, but he decided (juickly that when she looked in his face 
and laughed she was lovelier still. 

‘But,’ said he, looking attentively at her—for her face was 
bent once more over her work—‘ don’t you ever have any fun 1 
Don’t you play croquet, or tennis ?’ 

‘ I used to play croquet at home,’ said Mary. 

‘ I belong to the tennis club, of course, but I think croquet is 
nicer for warm weather.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is.’ 

‘ We could make up a game quite easily for you any afternoon. 
A member is allowed to take in a visitor, and I should be de¬ 
lighted-’ 

‘ Thank you,’ Mary said coldly, ‘ but it would not be worth 
while.’ 

‘Don’t you really care about itP 

‘ I don’t think I do.’ She blushed a little as she spoke. She 
would have cared to join in a game had any one but Raine 
asked her. But she disliked receiving civilities from one like 
Raine. 

‘Mrs. Tregellas plays, but not very often,’ said Raine, more 
for ’the sake of saying something than for the value of the observa- 
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tion. ‘You will have her for a aeighbour before very longj I 
should say.’ 

‘Yes, and I am so glad.’ Again Mary’s face was wreathed 
with smiles. ‘ I never saw any one that I liked so much from 
the first. I am going to try if I cannot find a short cut to get to 
her house, over the hills. It is more than four miles by the 
road.’ 

Baine resolved that he, too, would find out that short cut. 
He remarked that no doubt Mrs. Tregellas was very nice. And 
her husband was very good-natured in lending him' plans and 
estimates and so forth, and did not seem to mind what trouble 
he took to explain things. That was nice, too; because explaining 
was what most fellows hated. Then he told a story of a tutor 
he had had when he was a little boy, who boxed his ears with 
the book and called him ‘dunce’ whenever he asked for an 
explanation. 

They laughed at this, and then Mary said with a wise nod, 
that she believed Mrs. Tregellas had made the plans, if Mr. 
Tregellas had made the estimates. That is, for the house they 
were going to build when the strike began. I daresay they will 
build it later. I thought it very pretty.’ 

‘ She must be awfully clever,’ said llaine. 

‘ She is exactly my idea of what a real lady should be,’ said 
Mary with energy! 

‘ I see that I should do well to cultivate Mrs. Tregellas,’ said 
Raine. ‘ But I have a higher hea%-ide.al than that.’ 

‘ But that is quite imj)ossible! ’ cried Mary. And then she 
blushed and felt that she had said too much. Mr. Itaiue might 
think her impertinent. Her shyness returned, and again she was 
silent and occupied with her work. 

Mrs. Ellacombe thought that here was a good opportunity to 
mention that Mrs. Tregellas was a De Cllanvile; and she did so 
at some length. 

‘ Oh,—ah,—^yes, she is very nice,’ said Raine. ‘ Awfully nice, 

I should say, when you come to know her. There are some 
awfiiUy old families scattered here and there. And they are so 
stuck up ! ’ he continued, laughing. ‘ Always look at you as if 
they were going to ask who was your grandfather. Rather hard 
on a fellow like me, who does not boast of a great many grand¬ 
fathers,—don’t you think so 1 ’ 

Raine’s gentility only dated back three generations. The first 
Lord Raine^was a law lord of some eminence. The title had 
descended, but the brains had dwindled. 'The present Lord Raine 
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was a poor man, with a large family of sons and daughters who 
were of all degrees of dulness. 

Mrs. Bllacombe was all agape at this speech. A lord was a 
lord, she supposed, and she could not understand that a gentleman, 
if he were proud of being a gentleman, should not be still prouder 
of being a lord. 

‘ Well, I never ! ’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. And there was a 
murmur of astonishment even from shy Mary. 

‘My father was only the second viscount,’ said Raine, much 
amused at Mrs. Ellacnnibo’s surprise that he should speak evil of 
dignities. ‘ I think sometimes that the title is worse than a white 
elephant. I am sure I am worse off for its being in the family. 
I am only the fourth son, so I haven’t the ghost of a chance. 
There won’t be a crumb for me.’ 

‘ Riches and titles arc snares, we are told,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe 
cautiously. 

‘ Are they 1 I don’t ciire about the title, but I wish I had the 
riches. How is a fellow to get on without something to start 
with ? Lots of money is jolly, let me tell you.’ 

‘They say great men have always been poor,’ said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. 

‘ Well,’ said Raine, ‘ I never should be great, because I haven’t 
got it in me; so there’s just one chance of my being rich some 
day or other.’ 

Mary was wondering a little at this jaunty way of talking; 
she was not quite sure whether she liked it or not. There did 
not seem to be any harm in it, but might it not come within the 
category of hllc words 1 Before Raine could start a new topic Mr. 
Ellacombe returned; and then Raine thought he had better bo 
going. He had made Mary laugh once or twice, and she had 
looked at him. The timid fawn was getting tamer, and he would 
go now, before the old man could begin any more of his temperance 
platitudes. But Mr. Ellacombe had his fancies, and one fancy 
was that no guest who had eaten the evening meal at his table 
should be suffered to depart before the evening prayer. When 
therefore Raine rose and said he must be going, he was asked— 
civilly, but, as it seemed to him, almost peremptorily—to resume 
his seat, and Mary, at a sign from her father, brought a book from 
the side-table and laid it before him. Then the black servant was 
called in and seated herself with a pleasant grin, subsiding into 
preternatural gravity at a look from Mrs. Ellacombe. 

The old man looked round the group—his wiff, Ms child, his 
hirfed servant, and the stranger within his gate—and made this 
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preamble; ‘ I always like to begin and finish the day with prayer, 
and a word out of the good book. In the morning it oils the 
wheels for the day’s work, and saves a'lot of creaking and groaning. 
At night it helps smooth things down—tempers and the like— 
that have got ruffled in the course of the day.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Raine, who supposed that the observation was 
addressed to him. 

What the chapter was about, .and whether it were long or 
short, Raine could not have told. There sat Mary with her hands 
folded in her lap, and her beautiful eyes cast down, the embodi¬ 
ment of spiritual meditation. When they all knelt to listen to 
the long extempore prayer, Raine contrived to turn his chair a 
little so that he could still see Mary. Her face was hidden in 
her hands, but once she drew them awiiy and looked upward with 
a rapt, fervent gaze, which made her in Raine’s sight lovelier than 
ever. He could have grovelled on the ground at her feet for one 
of those rapt glances. Had they been alone, he would not have 
been able to refrain from a rash word which would have told his 
love, even though it had procured his instant banishment. At 
any other time he would have been silently amused at the uncouth- 
uess of the old man’s jfflraseology, at the frequent archaisms— 
which were partly Biblical, partly drawn from Nonconformist litera¬ 
ture. Above all, he would have been amused at the groans of assent 
from black Cleopatra in the corner, who, being a ‘ church member ’ 
of the negro church at the Quarters, im.agined herself to be exercis¬ 
ing a right as well as performing a duty when she accentuated the 
loudest and longest supplications of the ‘ boss ’ by a groan, or an 
abrupt ejaculation. 

Raine, as an unprejudiced bystander, thought it all very odd, 
but gave the old man credit for right meaning. Mary’s father was 
already a privileged iierson. But what was this ? There was a 
slight stir; Mrs. Ellacombe had felt tired, and had shghtly changed 
her position. Raine hoped the prayer was finished; but no, the 
old man had started a fresh topic. He was praying for him! 
Raine said to himself that that was coming it rather too strong. 
Then he began to listen. A man can hardly help listening when 
he is being prayed for loudly to his face. This was surely the 
oddest old man that ever lived, he thought. And how very odd 
that he should have such a daughter. It was odd altogether, and 
for a minute or so Raine felt quite embarrassed at hearing his own 
name and a sort of outlined description of himself! To be sure, 
the Queen » prayed for every time she goes to church, but then 
she is accustomed to it, and knows that it is the proper thing Tor 
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the clergyman to do. There is no element of unexpectedness in the 
prayer for the Queen’s Majesty, such as there was in the prayer of 
old Ellacombe for the Honourable WilJiam Raine. 

Venturing another look at Mary, Raine observed a new look on 
her face, and was puzzled to know what it could mean. 

Mary, in fact, was wondering whether Mr. Raine, being what 
he was, would be in any way benefited by her father’s prayer. 
It was certain that he wanted praying for, and that he would be 
very unlikely to pray for himself. She, as well as Mrs. Ellacombe, 
had felt a little taken aback when Mr. Ellacombe had detained 
the young man, instead of letting him depart before the evening 
devotions. It was not as though Mr. Raine were a neighbour 
such as they had at home. All the neighbours knew her father’s 
ways and respected them, even though they might not be Methodists. 
At home in Devonshire they had never had visitors, except in their 
own way of life. Had Mr. Ellacombe been a hunting farmer, it 
might have been othciwisf*; but it had always been his aim to 
keep himself unspotted from the world, and it had seemed to him 
that BO much worhlliness was inseparable from hunting, that no 
Christian man could ever be a hunting man. So he had kept 
himself aloof—though he dearly loved a good horse—and the hunt¬ 
ing world had pa.ssed him by. Yet it was never forgotten by Mrs. 
Ellacombe and Mary, that Mary’s grandfather Ellacombe had once 
entertained the lord lieutenant of the county for a night, when he 
was overtaken by a fog, and his horse had fallen lame. Mary 
remembered, and wondered whether Mr. Raine woidd turn out like 
that lord lieutenant—a hard drinker and a hard swearer. No such 
gentry had been seen at the Ellaeombes’ house for many a long 
year. What belated huntsman woidd stop at a house where only 
tea and cocoa and long prayers were to be had, when another of a 
more jovial sort was within reach 1 Their most honoured guests 
were the local preacher and the parish doctor; and they, and such 
as they, liked to be prayed for by name, and would have felt that 
something was wrong had there been an omission; even as the 
Queen might feel should the officiating clergyman lose his head, 
and inadvertently and without malice aforethought, omit the prayer 
for the Queen’s Majesty; or, equally sans malice, pray for Queen 
Anne, who is dead. 

Poor Mary sighed, and Raine wondered why. The girl was 
tired with kneeling, as she often was. She knew how good her 
father was. Often she said to herself that he was the very best 
man in the world. But he did forget now and tlmn that long 
kdeeling was fatigiung. And the sigh was one of perplexity too. 
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Mary knew that her mother heartily wished Mr. Eaine away; as 
heartily as she did herself. He was one of those who ‘ sat in the 
seat of the scornful.’ He would go away and make fun of her 
dear father’s Methodism. Yet who wanted the prayers of the 
righteous more than he? Not the parish doctor at her old home; 
nor the local preacher, who ha<l been a shining light in the circuit 
for years longer than Mary’s life. Not even men such as Mr. Gar- 
lick and Mr. Denning, who walked uprightly, and seemed to be 
God-fearing, though both belonged to a church which cherished a 
grave error as one of its tenets. Not such as these, who walked 
uprightly according to their lights; but poor souls who were grop¬ 
ing in darkness, or Gallios, such as this young man, who cared not. 

Now Mary had all the ‘gumption’ which her father lacked. 
It had doubtless descended to her from her mother, who possessed 
it in so great a degree. Old Ellacombe would have told them that 
a great deal of their gumption was nothing but worldliness, but 
they never ventured to discuss the subject with him. What he 
said was usually taken for gospel, and jmt into practice as far as 
they could. For the mother and daughter never pretended to 
have attained to the spiritual heights on which the head of the 
household stood. They could not, in their secret souls, believe that 
it was as good to be instant out of season as in season. Whereas 
Mr. Ellacombe, in his secret soul, believed that it was better to be 
instant out of season than in season. 

But the longest prayer must have an end. The ‘ amen ’ was 
pronounced at last, and echoed softly by Mrs. Ellacombe and Mary, 
and aggressively by the dusky Cleopatra; and then they all stood 
up to say good-bye and goi^-night. When Eaine shook hands 
with Mary, she had resumed her first shy demeanour, and only had 
two frigid finger-tips to offer him. Now, she was thinking, ho 
would go back to Harmonia and raise a laugh among all the 
gentlemen staying at the hotel by making fun of her dear, good 
father, who was worth a million of such as he. She hoped he would 
never come again. So did Mrs. Ellacombe. But in truth Eaine 
harboured no such evil intention. The fact that Mr. Ellacombe was 
Mary’s father would have prevented him, and no one in Harmonia 
was a bit the wiser for his having spent that evening with the Ella- 
combes. And it was observed by Mrs. Lovett and other keen- 
sighted ladies that, whereas the Honourable William Eaine. had 
been, to put it mildly, a bit of a rowdy, he was beginning to turn 
over a new leaf. There were no more sprees to be talked of, and 
he left off wearing coats that were dirty and tom. Ergo, he must 
be in love. But with whom they no more guessed than did Mary 
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hereelf. Mrs. Macfarlane, to be sure, had the fact been told her, 
would have asked. Why not 1 But Mrs. Lovett, who had a high 
sense of what an Honourable owed to himself and his family, could 
not have supposed that Mr. Kaine should desire to marry one who 
was not a My. Mrs. Lovett did not call persons ladies who got 
up at four o’clock on churning mornings. Mary Ellacombe was a 
good sort of girl, no doubt, who belonged to good, respectable, 
vulgar people. "V^at uplifting of hands and eyes woiild there have 
been, had Mrs. Lovett known that the Honourable William Baine 
considered her a very vulgar, good sort of person! 



CHAPTER XI 


A YELLOW GIEL 

At last the log cabin was finished, and Edith was able to take 
possession of her home. It was out in the wilds, the ladies assured 
her, qnite removed from the outskirts of Harmonia civilisation; 
but she smiled at their forebodings, and went to it with a heart full, 
of happiness. It was rough, undeniably rough. The kitchen was 
a log cabin on a still smaller scale, with a large intervening space 
between it and the principal structure. Edith had wished all the 
offices to be under one roof, but the sawyer had explained to her 
that in this country the kitchen and the negroes’ cabins were 
always set down far apart from each other, and as far from the 
master’s house as possible; because of the negroes’ carelessness and 
the consequently ever-present risk of fire. 

‘ It used to be bad enough befo’ the wah,’ he said; ‘ but then, 
if a darky did let the fire out, he got tied up an’ whipped, an’ that 
made the others keerful. Now you dasn’t do .anything to make 
’em mind, an’ you’re at the mercy of the triflingest. Fifty yards 
too far away for the kitchen 1 If ’twas my kitchen, an’ a coloured 
cook in it, a hundred yards would be none too much to please 
me,’ quoth Flippoto. 

Gradually, as the negroes’ money vanished, they returned by 
ones and twos and besought employment. Though at first inclined 
to scorn the wages offered, they soon came to terms, finding that 
no one in Harmonia would pay more than Tregellas did. A rough 
enclosure was made, the space inside was dotted gr<adually with 
small erections, such as a smoke-house for the meat, a corn-crib 
for the com, a chicken-house for the chickens; a space was allotted 
to a kitchen garden, and another space in front of the log cabin 
was laid out by Edith (on paper), as a lawn with flower-beds. 
When a second structure was put up close to the log cabin, and 
Tregellas had put a rough verandali round and roofed it himself, 
so that at aay time of the day his wife could sit in the shade, 
Edith felt herself’ happier than before, if that were possible. 

VOL. I K 
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It was a picnic existence, so far. She had solved the servant 
question by having none. How pleasant it was to do things for 
her husband! To be sure, sometimes the bread failed in an un¬ 
accountable manner to rise, and sometimes it rose too much; 
which was equally unaccountable. But with goodwill on both 
sides, and a happy knack of making the best of everything, the 
days sped away without a cloud on the husband’s brow, or the 
shadow of care to dim the light in the wife’s eyes. 

One morning as Edith sat at work on the verandah, she became 
aware that a group was approaching the house. The group 
presently resolved itself into Mrs. Macfarlane on horseback carrying 
her baby, and a black boy on another horse with her eldest child, 
Frankie, in front of him. The black boy also carried a big basket, 
and various bags and packages hung from Mrs. Macfarlane’s 
pommel. She handed the baby to Edith and dismounted. 

‘ Well! ’ she said, after she had kissed Edith and divested 
herself of her thick veil and her riding skirt. ‘ Well, I sent a girl 
down yesterday that I thought you might try. Did she come ? ’ 
Edith shook her head. ‘ No ! Oh those darkies! I thought I 
would come down and see. I might have known she was going to 
fool me, when she vowed she vould be here by sun up, “ ’cep’ death 
or sickness.” However, we’ll try again. I should think you were 
’most worn out by this time. I thought it would do no harm to 
bring a basket along.’ She bade the negro put the basket on the 
dining table and began to unpack it. 

‘ Here’s a cake, and here’s something for Mr. Tregellas. Short¬ 
bread, because all Scotchmen love shortbread.’ 

Edith smiled. ‘ Mr. Tregellas is a Cornishman.’ 

‘ Cornish 1 WeU, I did think he was Scotch. It don’t matter, 
anyhow, England and Scotland are so close together. Then, here’s 
chicken pie, and some fruit pies, and some light bread. And how 
does yoiu- bread-making get on i ’ 

Edith recounted her difficulties, and said, as she admired the 
shape and texture of Mrs. Macfarlane’s loaf, that she hardly hoped 
ever to be able to make such bread as that. The bread-making 
was the only part of her housekeeping which ever lay heavy on 
her mind. She confided to Mrs. Macfarlane how disgraced she 
had felt one day when her bread was very bad, and her husband 
had not comphuned or made a wry face at it. She thought no 
woman deserved the name of ‘ lady ’ who was incapable of making 
a good loaf. 

Mrs. Macfarlane made light of her difficulties, ijyery one must 
begin some time, and a loaf or two of soggy bread wasn’t going to 
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kill any husband in this world. However, as she was there she 
might as well make up a loaf as not, and that would help the 
morrow’s housekeeping. Without more ado she iook off her rings 
and her bracelets and tucked up her sleeves. Before she could 
begin, however, her boy Jess came to say that the baby was asleep. 
She bade him lay the child on the verandah in the shade; then a 
thought struck her, and she asked Edith whether there were any 
snakes about. When she heard that a snake had been found 
in Edith’s room the day before, she gave a little shriek, and bade 
the boy look round and see if there were any more. Edith 
suggested one of the hammocks (Tregellas had slung up a couple) 
and there the baby was laid, while Jess was ordered to take 
Frankie away and play with him, and see he did not go where he 
would be likely to step on a snake. The boy, a good-natured, 
stupid-looking creature with rolling eyes and widely everted mouth, 
promised vigilance, and went off holding the little fellow’s hand. 

‘I don’t know what I’d do without Jess,’ Mrs. Macfarlane 
remarked. ‘ When Frankie is sick he won’t let any one carry him 
about except Jess. And he washes and dresses baby, and amuses 
him when I’m busy. Oh, he’s a mighty good boy is. Jess.’ 

When the dough was set to rise, Mrs. Macfarlane resumed her 
ornaments, shook out her dress, and sat down with the air of one 
who had dismissed domestic cares from her mind. She took firom 
her work-bag an elaborate piece of embroidery and began working 
busily at it, telling Edith it was her baby’s christening frock. 

‘ Don’t you English people ever use rocking-chairs 1 ’ she asked. 
For she had looked round before seating herself, hoping to see a 
rocking-chair, and had seen none; nor had Edith appeared 
conscious of the want of one. 

Edith replied that for herself she preferred a firm seat, but she 
would have one for the sake of her American friends. 

‘ Oh, when you are tired and worried, a rocking-chair is such a 
comfort! ’ Mrs. Macfarlane exclaimed. ‘ You laugh! My dear 
woman, do you suppose you are never going to be tir^ and 
worried 1 It’s early days with you yet. But “ bide a wee,” as 
my husband says.’ 

Edith said she preferred to sit quite still when she was tired. 

‘ Then you don’t know the meaning of “ tired ” nor “ worried ” 
either.’ 

‘I know I cannot expect my life to be perpetual sunshine,’ 
said Edith; ‘but I am determined never to meet trouble half¬ 
way.’ 

‘You are ri^ht. No need to meet it half-way. I'm sttre 
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sometimes I feel so nervous that tho children’s voices go through 
my head. It is then that I find my rocking-chair such a comfort. 
Mr. Macfarlane lays it all to my drinking green tea; hut he only 
says that because he prefers black himself. But I feel just 
splendid to-day. I told Mr. Macfarlane when I woke I felt so 
good I was bound to go visiting somewhere.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane worked industriously for a while, then nodded, 
woke up with a start, and apologised. She had been up since 
four o’clock, she said, in order to get things straightened out 
before leaving home. Then, more wide awake than ever, she 
asked Edith when she intended to have her bee. 

Edith said she had had no intention of having a bee. She 
thought that she would be able to fit up her little house herself, 
with her husband’s help on rainy days. 

‘ What’s that you are working at now ? ’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

Edith explained tliat she was making window blinds. The 
negroes had a habit of coming to the window and poking their 
heads in to make their wants known, instead of going to the door 
and knocking. And her husband disliked being disturbed in that 
way as mucli Jis she did. 

Mrs. Macfarlane supposed English people were mighty par¬ 
ticular. She didn’t see how one was to expect manners fi:om field 
hands, anyhow. 

‘ But, oh my!—Fancy the dreariness of running up curtains and 
sewing sheets and all, without a soul to talk to. If ’twas me, I’d 
feel like sitting down and having a good cry.’ 

Edith looked up with a smile. Under the roof of the verandah, 
where there was a beam which rested on the wall of the house, a 
pair of house wrens were biulding a nest for their second brood. 
They had been disturbed in their old dwelling, and had come to 
the new house to try their luck, though it was late in the season 
for buildiug anew. 

‘ Those birds arc not dreary,’ said Edith, ‘ and why should I 
be?’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane looked up and laughed. The hen bird, with 
vehement chattering and flapping of wings, had just pushed down 
the twigs and dry grass brought by her mate. ‘ She thinks he 
don’t know much about the business,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. Then 
she laid down her work and bade Edith admire it. She reckoned 
that by the time the little frock was finished her baby would, be 
able to walk up to the font. Some people didn’t have their babies 
christened at all; but she wasn’t that way of thinking, and babies 
did look so sweet in their christening robes. 'Mr. Macfarlane 
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didn’t mind one way or the other, so she was going to have her 
baby christened just as soon as she had got the frock ready. Then 
she looked at the wrens, and remarked that they were ‘ mussing ’ up 
the floor, and if she were Edith she would drive them away. 
Edith said it gave her pleasure to have them there, on which Mrs. 
Macfarlane laughed, and said she supposed she was poetical. 

‘ I never wrote a line of poetry in my life,’ said Edith. 

‘ Is that so V Then Mrs. Macfarlane told what reams of poetry 
she had written when she was a girl; about who was at the com¬ 
mencement exercises, and who got the first prize; and what the 
girls wore, and the ‘ bokays ’ the fellows brought them. 

‘ Ah ! what good times I used to have, to be sure!—But the 
poetry was knocked out of me many a year ago. I’m not given to 
be sentimental; but let me tell you, I felt right sorry to think 
how all the poetry is going to get knocked out of you, so young 
and trusting as you are.’ 

‘I cannot keep young,’ said Edith, ‘but I shall always keep 
trusting.’ 

‘Just hear her!’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, casting her eyes up to 
the ceiling. ‘It all depends upon the man, my dear. It all 
depends upon the man !’ 

‘ I think it depends quite as much upon the woman !’ 

‘ Ah weU,—^that’s what you think. Did you ever have any¬ 
thing to do with a real bad man V 

‘Never!’ cried Edith. 

‘Then you don’t know how bad a man can be. Well, Mis’ 
Tregellas, I declare to you it’s something to be thankful for if you 
don’t know. Often have I wished it had pleased the Lord to keep 
me ignorant of the amount of wickedness a man is capable of, when 
he gives his mind to it. I am not talking of Mr. Macfarlane, 
you understand.’ 

‘ I hope not!’ said Edith. 

* No, indeed ! If every man were like Mr. Macfarlane !—You 
know he’s my second. My first was—well. I’d rather not say 
what he was. I’d never have had the courage to try again, only 
Mr. Macfarlane took a fancy to Frankie, and I thought if I was taken 
there would be somebody to keep the child from starving till he 
could do for himself. And he took him, and has treated him like 
his own ever since. Nobody could tell any difference. Ah, Mr. 
Macfarlane is a good man, let me tell you.’ Mrs. Macfarlane’s 
manner had been just as animated when alluding to her former 
troubles as ■vften she was telling of the poetry she wrote wh^n 
a schoolgirl. But now a tear tremlj^ed and fell down her 
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cheek, and she had to wipe it away, though as she did so she 
laughed. 

She might, perhaps, have gone on descanting on the good 
qualities of her present husband; but she was interrupted by Jess, 
who came helter-skelter round the corner, followed by Frankie. 

‘ Oh, Mis’ Parthenia !’ 

‘ Now, what did I tell you 1 Didn’t I tell you I would not 
have you making a fuss right here ? Go along! Do you hear 
me?’ 

‘ Yes’m. Thar’s a lady want to see you. She, I mean,’ the boy 
added, nodding at Edith. 

‘Where is she?’ said Edith. 

‘ Right in thar,’ said he, with a nod in the direction of the kitchen. 

Edith rose and went towards the kitchen, followed by Mra 
Macfarlane, Frankie and Jess bringing up the rear. 

On a chair in the middle of the room sat a negro girl, dressed 
in a fashionable but dilapidated costume of white muslin. Before 
seating herself she had taken some pains to spread out her skirts 
to their fullest extent, and she was still admiring them. Her 
large flat feet were bare and muddy. On her head was a straw 
hat trimmed profusely with dirty pink gauze and flowers. In one 
hand she held a blue parasol, in the other a large green fan which 
she waved vigorously. Her attire was completed by a pair of white 
cotton gloves. As soon as the ladies entered the kitchen she gave 
each of them a patronising nod, and went on fanning herself. 

Mrs. Macfarlane said sotto voce, ‘Did you ever !’ 

There was a pause, during which Edith considered what she 
should say. Judging by Mrs. Macfarlane’s muttered exclamation 
that the girl’s behaviour was abnormal, even for a negro, she asked 
who she was, and what she wanted. 

‘ I hcerd you want t’hire a cook, an’ I come to hire.’ 

‘ I do want to hire a cook, but I could not think of hiring you,’ 
said Edith. 

‘ I kin cook. I knows how ter cook real splendid,’ said the 
girl, sitting upright and closing her fan with a snap. 

‘ You may know how to cook, but you have no manners,’ said 
Edith. She walked away, followed by Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ Well, what are you going to do about it ?’ said that lady. 

‘ If that is the way the negroes behave, I will be my own maid- 
of-all-work for the rest of my life.’ 

‘ This one is rather a bad specimen, I confess. But of course the 
young ones are not like the old time servants, and “bever will be. 
They think they show their independence by being as rude as tiiey 
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dare to their employers. But, my dear creature, how you talk*!— 
Your own maid-of-dl-work, indeed 1 ’ 

‘ That would be less annoyance than having such a creature 
about me.’ 

‘ May I speak to the girl 1—Oh, here she comes. She is too 
yellow to please me, and that’s the truth. Those yellow girls are 
generally trash.’ 

The girl kept looking oyer her shoulder as she walked, to seo 
whether her train were properly spread behind. These retro¬ 
spective glances made her progress slow. 

‘ Hi,’ Jess exclaimed. ‘ Hi! see dat snake cornin’ 1 He cotch 
you, sho, e£ you don’ run. He wrop roun yo’ leg an’ mash 
you.’ 

‘You hush yo’ mouf, nigger, else I kill you,’ the girl retorted 
with great dignity. 

Still mindful of the effect of her train, the girl came to a stand¬ 
still in front of Edith. Edith glanced at her, and went on sewing, 
and Mrs. Macfarlane looked on with a smile of amusement. 

The girl stood for a moment looking from one lady to the other, 
with wonder and disgust depicted on her countenance. Jess, 
delighted at her discomfiture, rolled over and over in the dust, and 
put his tongue out to show his contempt for the yellow girl who 
had called him ‘ nigger.’ 

‘ Oh, missus,’ said the girl at last, unable to endure the silence 
any longer. 

Edith looked up and asked what she wanted. 

‘ Oh, missus, gimme suthin t’eat. I’se walked a piece dis morn ! 
I come from home fo’ sun up.’ 

‘ Come with me, and I will give you something,’ said Edith. 

She went to the kitchen, followed as before by Mrs. Macfarlane. 
The girl came afterwards, and Jess and Frankie followed her, Jess 
treading on her train till he tore the trimming, and then teking 
flight round the house, where he stood on his head and performed 
various other antics. 

Edith placed food on the table and went away. Mrs. Macfarlane 
stayed behind and catechised the girl. 

‘ Where did you come from, girl 1 ’ 

‘I come from de Quarters. I b’longs to Uncle Pahrick.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane looked at her incredulously. ‘You? That is 
not possible.’ 

‘ Yes’m, I does. You see Uncle Pahrick’s oldest daughter she 
married a man ’way down in Allybama, an’ I was his chile, but 
she took me all de same. She tell me my mother give me to* her 
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when I warn’t mo’n two days ole. An’ she was mighty good to 
me. But j)aw, he went to work on de railroad, and he took de 
chills powerful bad. Oowhey! An’ maw, she died las fall. An’ 
I reckon paw’s dead, ’cause else we’d a-heam from him.’ 

‘ All, I thought you could not be much kin to Uncle Patrick,’ 
said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ Ycs’m, I is. I done tol’ you.’ 

‘That is no kin really. I knew you could not be kin to 
him.’ 

‘ Yes’m. I allays calls him grandpaw.’ 

‘No matter. Uncle Patrick has splendid manners: just 
splendid, I tell you. Any one can see that he was raised in one of 
the first families. But you!—I don’t suppose you ever belonged 
to anybody. You must have been raised by mean whites.’ 

‘ I isn’t! ’ the girl exclaimed indignantly. 

‘ That’s so, however. Why, girl, you have no more manners 
than a hog,’ 

‘ I isn’t! De folks what raised paw, dey was quality folks. 
Hes ole mastah, he got mo’u a tousand slaves. Befo’ de surrendah, 
dat was.’ 

‘ Oh hush!—A thousand slaves ! A likely story.’ 

‘Hit’s Gawd’s troof I’m tollin’ yo’. Mo’n a hundred. I’ve 
heerd un say dat.’ 

‘ A hundred is not a thousand. Don’t you know that 1 ’ 

‘Wal,—it’s mighty nigh.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane continued: ‘You say you ean cook. Where 
have you lived 1 ’ 

‘ I bin at home wid maw all de time.’ 

‘ Is she a cook ? ’ 

‘ Not ezackly. She cooked for paw o’ co’se.’ 

‘ Was that all 1 ’ 

‘ She made her a crap. An’ she allays raised a hog, an’ made 
gyaden ebery year. Wc done right well down in AUybama.’ 

The end of it was that Edith was persuaded by Mrs. Macfarlane 
to engage the girl. She could but send her away if she did not 
suit. Edith assented, but felt as if she were engaging the creature 
solely to oblige her friend, who declared that she should go home 
ever so much happier for know'iug that there would be some one 
to do the kitchen work after a day or two. Mrs. Macfarlane 
thought it was likely this one would come as she promised, since 
she gave her promise without either of the formulae ‘ if I live,’ or 
‘’cept death or sickness.’ ^ 

Mrs. Macfarlane went away before sunset, telling Edith she 
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would be down again soon, and bidding her not be disheartened if 
her bread turned out heavy. 

Some days elapsed, and Edith began to fear that the yellow 
girl was faithless. But she reappeared one morning, accompanied 
by a couple of children. Edith asked to whom they belonged. 
Were they her brother and sister 1 

‘Dey’s my chillen,’ said the girl. 

‘ You did not tell me you had those children 1 ’ 

‘ I done forgot when 1 was here,’ said the girl, with invincible 
stolidity. 

Edith inquired where the children lived. 

‘Dey lives with me o’ co’se. Moss kin chop right smart, an’ 
Dock, he kin pick up chips.’ 

It appeared that Moss was the girl, and Dock the boy. 

‘ What is your name ? ’ Edith asked next. ‘ Mrs. Macfarlane 
told me, but I have forgotten.’ 

‘ Batheenie’s my name. What’s yourn 1 ’ 

‘ I am Mrs. Tregellas.’ 

‘ But you’s got anoder name, ’sides dat.’ 

‘ My other name is Edith.’ 

‘Edith ! Dat’s real putty, Edith.’ 

Seeing a broom in the corner, Bathecnie seized it, and inducted 
herself into her place by a vigorous sweeping. Edith went 
away. 

Presently Batheenie appeared, broom in hand. 

‘ Oh mis’! Whar my bed, jdease ma’am 1 ’ 

Edith showed her the little cabin behind the kitchen. 

Batheenie went up to the bed and examined it critically. 

‘ Ain’t you all got no feather bed ? ’ 

‘ No. I do not like feather beds.’ 

‘I allays sleep on a feather bed.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Edith calmly, ‘you had better go; for I have none, 
and I do not intend to get any.’ 

Batheenie looked sullen. ‘ Humph ! Beckon I’ll have to make 
out,’ she said at last. 

Edith went to her room, feeling doubtful whether she would 
send the girl away at once, or wait to hear what Harry would say 
about it. 

As she stood looking out of window, the door was violently 
burst open and Batheenie entered, followed by her two children. 

‘ What do you want 1 You must not enter my room without 
knocking,’ emd Edith. 

The girl stood still and stared. The two children, each with a 
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thumb in its mouth, stood still and stared with widely opened, un¬ 
fathomable eyes; eyes which seemed incapable of winking. 

‘ I thought mebbe yer room want fixin’,’ said Batheenie at last 
in explanation. And she began to sweep. Edith watched her, and 
came to the conclusion that the principal effect of such sweeping 
would be to wear out the broom. • 

‘Whar you all sleep?’ was Batheenie’s next inquiry, when 
after a short spell of sweeping she stood at rest leaning on her 
broom. Edith pointed to the hammocks. 

‘Great day in de nio’nin’!’Batheenie ejaculated. ‘An’don’ 
you all sleep in beds ? Who bed dat ?’ 

Edith explained that she would sleep in a bed when the 
weather became cooler. Batheenie continued her sweeping with 
an occasional ejaculation. ‘ Great day in de mo’niu’! Well, sah ! 
Dat beats me! ’ 

But, before the looking-glass she stopped short and let her 
broom drop. ‘ Dis yer glass mus’ ha’ cos’ a heap ! ’ she exclaimed. 
‘ WeU, sah ! ’ and she looked and looked with unwinking eyes, as 
though her soul would never be satisfied with looking. 

Edith turned away to hide a smile. No ballroom beauty could 
have studied the picture of herself more seriously than did this 
tawny savage. She belonged to the grade technically known as 
quintero. Her skin was of a peculiar shade, neither white nor 
yellow, nor brown nor bhick, but white with an apparently super¬ 
ficial stain on it as of walnut juice, with a yet added giiminess 
consequent on the non-application of soap and water. Her hair 
was combed out so that it stood round her head like a halo. Edith 
looked at the children. The boy was black and shiny, with a 
strangely truculent expression of countenance. The girl was 
coffee-coloured and merely stolid. 

Batheenie stUl continued to look in the glass. To break the 
spell, Edith began to question her. 

‘ Where does your husband live, Batheenie ? ’ 

‘ Ain’t got none.’ And Batheenie began therewith a vigorous 
but aimless sweeping. 

‘ Is he dead ? ’ 

‘ Dunno.’ Apparently Batheenie did not desire to enter on the 
subject, for she said, taking up Edith’s hat: ‘ Dat’s mighty 
putty. I’d like to trade with you fur hit.’ 

Edith signified that she did not wish to ‘trade.’ 

‘ Will you let me hev hit when you’s through w’arin’ hit ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Edith. ‘ Had you not better finish sweeping 1 ’ 

Thus admonished, Batheenie, with one more fond lingering 
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look at the glass, turned from the dressing-table and swept a 'few 
more strokes. Presently she eame to the comer where Edith’s 
boots and shoes were ranged in a row, flanked by her husband’s. 
Again Batheenie stood open-mouthed and wide-eyed. ‘ Is dat you 
all shoes ? Yon got mighty little foots,’ she remarked. 

Edith laughed at this. Encouraged by her laugh, Batheenie 
took up one of Harry’s shooting boots, and spread her own foot 
out beside it. Edith observed that in digital mobility the girl’s 
foot was almost a hand. When Batheenie had compared the size 
of Edith’s slippers and walking boots with that of her own foot, 
her delight at the contrast was so great that she sat down on the 
floor and laughed. 

While their mother was occupied in comparing the size of her 
foot with that of the white folks’, the two children had gradually 
ventured into the room. They now—with furtive glances at 
Edith—crept up to the corner where the boots and shoes were 
placed, and began to put their feet into them. This was not to 
be borne. Edith had begun to think that perhaps she could bring 
herself to bear with Batheenie, if she could once lay it well to 
heart that there was something of the monkey in her. But, to 
have her ckamsure defiled by these children’s feet was not endur¬ 
able, even supposing they were cousins several degrees removed 
from the Simla. 

‘ Tell these children to go away,’ she said. ‘ If they stay 
here, you must teach them that they are not to come into my 
bedroom.’ 

Batheenie turned to the children, with a suddenly assumed 
look of ferocity that made Edith shrink. 

‘ You niggers, start out from hyar, ’fo’ I mash yo’ brains out. 
D’ye hyar me ? ’ 

‘Oh, pray do not speak to them so harshly,’ Edith inter¬ 
posed. 

Batheenie laughed. ‘ They don’ mind a cent’s wuth.’ And 
they did not, for as Edith was endeavouring to make Batheenie 
understand what she wished for dinner, back they came again, and 
lolled thumb in mouth, one on each side of the doorway. Batheenie, 
seeing them in the glass, turned savagely on them. 

‘You Dock 1 You Moss ! What I tell you 1 Now I’s gwine 
to mash you to a jelly. Now I’se gwine to w’ar yop out.’ 

The children ran off laughing, and Batheenie followed them, 
uttering ferocious threats against their brains, their bones, and 
their skins. ■' , 

Edith followed with some appreheMion. They might not be 
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much better than apes, but she did not wish them to be maimed 
or murdered. But when she saw Batheenie catch the boy in her 
arms and kiss him, she felt relieved. The threats were but 
‘ sound and fury ’ after all. Edith wondered whether the monkeys 
behaved in the same way to their young ones. 

But—she thought with a sigh that would not be stifled,—^what 
a revolution would there be if Aunt Kachel’s cook were asked to 
put up with sueh an one as Batheenie for a kitchenmaid! Oh 
that she had one of the worst of the kitchenmaids now ! 

When Edith consulted her husband, he advised her to keep the 
girl if she chose to stay, at least till a more desirable servant 
should present herself. He did not wish his wife to become a 
drudge Uke a good many women whom he knew; and unless she 
became a drudge she must take her raw material and make the 
best of it. Edith submitted, because she felt it was foolish for a 
woman to ask her husband’s opinion unless she meant to be guided 
by it. But, during many following days she wondered which would 
be the worst drudgery, to do her household duties herself, or to try 
vainly day after day to teach such a savage as Batheenie to tell 
the truth, to be clean, to be orderly, to be punctual and obedient. 
She wished sometimes that the girl would herself get tired of 
staying, and take herself and her children back to the Quarters. 
But food was not plentiful just then in Uncle Patrick’s cabin, so 
Batheenie thought l)est to stay on for a while where there was 
plenty to eat; and as for her work, she did it or left it alone, 
according as she ‘ felt like it.’ She thought—if the word can be 
applied to any mental process known to Batheenie—that her new 
master and mistress were ‘ notional.’ Mas’r Harry objected to the 
children peeping round the corner and in at the door, and always 
ordered them sternly away from the front-doorstep. And Mis’ 
Edith was worse. For she would not be spoken to when she was 
saying her prayers, and she would not hear Mas’r Harry spoken of 
as ‘ de boss,’ and she would make a fuss if Batheenie walked into 
her bathroom. Batheenie could have understood that, had Mis’ 
Edith had a clubfoot or a humpback; but as it was she was ‘ jes’ 
notional,’ that was all. And Batheenie thought the English must 
be mighty dirty to want all that washing. She ‘ despised ’ getting 
so much water from the spring every day, and she had no use for 
such ‘ notional ’ folks. She only stayed on with these English be¬ 
cause of the present paucity of food at Uncle Patrick’s. 

One afternoon Edith and her husband rode towards Mrs. Mac- 
farlane’s house, intending to be home before supper time. They 
had got half-way, when Edij;h found that her saddle-girth was giving 
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way; and, as the rest of the ride was rough and hilly, it seemed 
prudent to turn back again. 

They found the house-door wide open, though they had left it 
shut That might be, however, as Edith said, because ;Batheenie 
had begun to lay the supper-table. She went in and opened the 
door of her room. What she saw made her cry out to her husband, 
who was taking the saddles off the horses. 

Batheenie was standing enraptured before the glass, clothed in 
a dress of Edith’s—an extremely tight fit—Edith’s best hat was 
on her head, and she had squeezed her feet into a pair of Harry’s 
shooting boots. Moss stood by with a scarf of Edith’s round her 
head, and Dock was trying to brush Ids woolly pate with a pair of 
Harry’s brushes. 

Batheenie, seeing her mistress in the glass, was the more startled 
of the two. Her dirty yellow face became of a grayish hue, and 
she muttered, ‘ Great day in de mo’nin’! ’ 

Hearing his wife’s call, Tregellas had snatched up a stick, thinking 
a snake had got into her room. Batheenie, on seeing the stick, 
began to scream and supplicate. 

‘ Oh, Mas’r Harry, don’t you whup me ! Don’t you tech me 
wid dat stick. I warn’t gwine ter take Mis’ Edith dress. ’Fo’ 
Gawd, sah, I only gwine ter try it on, jes’ to see how I liked hit. 
I gwine to ast Mis’ Edith fer dc pattern, an’ dat’s de troof, sah.’ 

‘You had better stop that howling and take those clothes off,’ 
said Tregellas. He could not help laughing when he was outside, 
Edith, who stayed behind, found that her tawny ‘ help ’ had arrayed 
herself from within outwards with the choicest specimens of her 
trousseau ; garments which had been Aunt Elizabeth’s special gift, 
and which, not being suitable for a workaday life, had been laid by 
in cedar chips in default of lavender. The peeling off of these gar¬ 
ments was a work of time. 

‘ Mis’ Edith, tell Mas’r Harry not to whup me,’ said Batheenie, 
tearful and subdued by Edith’s silence. (For to be called ‘ yellow 
trash ‘ would have been no more than what was to be expected 
under such untoward circumstances.) 

Edith did not answer immediately. ‘ If I beg him not to whip 
you, will you promise never to touch my things again V she said at 
last. 

‘ Nevah ! I never tech nutin’ no mo’.’ She disrobed herself 
at last of her mistress’s property and slipped into her own filthy 
garments, with many profane asseverations of her inviolable truth 
and honesty. ‘ Tell him not to whup me,’ she repeated. 

‘ I shall have to beg him very hard,’ said Edith. 
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5 Oh, I know he’ll do anything yon tell himl’ Batheenie 
exclaimed. Ignorant and stupid as she was, she had learnt that 
Edith always meant exactly what she said. The instant she felt 
relieved from the fear of punishment, her transgression ceased to 
trouble her. (Negroes have many points of resemblance with white 
people.) She pulled the scarf off her girl’s head, snatched her up 
in her arms, bade Dock follow her, and scampered across the yard 
with a whoop and a yell. Presently her voice was heard in 
stentorian tones chanting a negro funeral hymn to a jaunty time 
full of triplets and quavers and trilli caprini — 

‘ Oh death ! Oh death ! 

Look what you has done ! 

Look what you has done! 

Oh, death has lost its value sting. 

Death, don’t cut me down so soon.' 

There was not the slightest danger of Batheenie getting whipped 
by her master, as Edith knew. But, when Tregellas found a 
bunch of false keys lying by the plate-chest (Aunt Bachel’s gift), 
he said that something must be dona Every other box and 
drawer in the house had been opened, and if Batheenie had omitted 
the plate-chest, it was because she had become interested in Edith’s 
clothes. 

After making all these discoveries it was too late to go to Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s. They went next day, and told what had taken 
place; and Mrs. Maefarlane agreed that it was pretty bad when a 
negro kept false keys and broke open her master’s house. Then 
Edith had to explain that the house had been already open. It 
was only the drawers and boxes of which the locks had been picked. 

Mrs. Maefarlane looked at her with wonder and pity. ‘ You 
leave your house open, and then you expect a coloured girl not to 
pry into the bottom of everything that’s inside it! As well put a 
dish of cream on the table and expect the cat not to touch it!’ 

‘ She said she had not intended to steal anything.’ 

‘ Well now, Mrs. Tregellas, you don’t mean to say you believed 
her?’ . 

‘Not quite,’ Edith admitted. ‘But when a person asseverates 
so earnestly, it is hard not to believe—a little.’ • 

‘ You’ll have to cure yourself of that. Once let the darkies 
think that you believe everything they say, and—won’t they fool 
you, that’s all! Oh, Mr. Tregellas, why didn’t you tie her up and 
whip her 1 That was what she wanted. That is what they all 
want, especially the yellow ones.’ 

tregellas declined categorically to do the work of a bo’sun’s mate. 
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Mra Macfarlane was silent for an install^ studying the meaning 
of the phrase. Then she laughed. 

‘ Oh, if you are going to be so high-toned as all that! Now, is 
not that the way all the world over ? People ask advice and then— 
won’t take it. Well, you must either whip her or leave her alone.' 

‘ Theurl think she will be left alone. The idea of whipping a 
woman is too disgusting,’ said Tregellas. 

‘ Why, I’ve whipped my own child many a time, and I don’t see 
anything disgusting in it. Of course, I was sorry to have to do it.’ 

‘ But see the difference! ’ 

‘ That’s just it. There is not such a difference. Of course, no¬ 
body can stand quite in the position he did before the war. Now, 
my grandfather never would whip a woman. If she would not 
behave herself, he just sold her to a trader. And the fear of being 
sold kept many a one in order. But now, they are all free, and 
some people will have it they are men and women like us. They 
are not. They are just children, and children they always will be. 
And, like children, if you don’t “ boss ” them, you’U be bossed by 
them; and you will be having trouble all the time.’ 

‘ I should like to try mild methods first.’ 

‘ Mild methods! I admire to hear you talk, Mr. Tregellas, when 
you know there is flogging in the British navy.’ 

‘But, consider the difference,’ said Tregellas, who had not 
expected this attack in the rear. 

‘ Yes, I do see the difference. You flog white men that are just 
as good as yourselves, because they’ve been drunk, or a bit saucy, 
perhaps. And yet you cry out at the idea of whipping a trifling 
creature that wants a whipping as badly as ever a yellow girl did. 
Oh, come away !’ she cried, jumping up. ‘ Come away and see my 
chickens. Mis’ Tregellas. I won’t say a word more. Englishmen are 
too hard-headed. That’s about it.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane drew Edith out of the room, while Mr. Mac- 
farlane observed that if Englishmen were hard-headed, he had known 
American women who were a match for them. He had often thought 
that Mrs. Macfarlane must be kin to the woman who cried ‘ scissors.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane laughed when they were out in the yard to¬ 
gether. ‘ My dear,’ she said confidentially, ‘ whenever he says smart 
things like that, I never reply. I always let him have the privilege 
of the last word What do I care i I know 1 oould have it if I 
liked.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane had already discovered that Mrs. Tregellas was 
a veiy reticent woman. Telling so little about herself, and making 
no remarks about other people, it was no wonder if the task* of 
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keeping up a flow of small talk became now and then burdensome 
even to one so ready as was Mrs. Macfarlane. She could not quite 
tell why she liked Mrs. Tregellas so much, for she felt this retieence 
a great drawback to their friendship. She herself had nothing to 
hide, she said (with the usual feminine reservation). Of course, no 
one wanted to tell quite everything. But if, for instance, one had 
rich relations, why not talk of them 1 Why not talk of one’s court¬ 
ship, and one’s husband, and of the men who had made offers and 
been refused ? However, as Edith seemed inclined to unbend a little 
this afternoon, Mrs. Macfarlane thought it would be a good oppor¬ 
tunity to get some information out of her about the Harmonia peopla 
There was Mrs. Haverstock, a colonel’s lady, who always gave it to 
be understood that there was no lady in Harmonia to rank with 
her. Was she a member of the British aris—tocracy 1 There was 
Mrs. Lovett, who knew a great many sirs and ladies. Now, what 
was she ? And who were these big people ? 

‘ Kuiglits and dames, perhaps,’ Edith suggested. 

Mrs. Macfarlane reflected. ‘That’s another thing again. No, 
I’ve heard her talk of baronets and baronesses, but never of knights 
and dames. Are knights and dames prominent members of the 
British aristocracy ? ’ 

‘ Possibly; but not generally,’ said Edith, who felt that here 
was a moment when she must keep the door of her lips with care. 

‘ I’m getting mixed already. Are Mrs. Lovett and Mrs. Colonel 
Haverstock members of the British aris—tocracy ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps you had better ask them. I cannot tell you.’ 

‘Well,—are you one?’ 

‘Oh no!’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane looked at Edith. ‘ There is nothing so deceptive 
as appearances,’ she said. ‘ I would have sworn you were one, 
though you did say you were a clergyman’s daughter. I made sure 
you had a lord in the family, lying around somewhere.’ 

‘ I do not think we have such a possession,’ said Edith. 

Mrs. Macfarlane continued her search for information. ‘ Your 
father was a minister, you say.’ 

‘ A clergyman,’ Edith corrected. 

‘But Mr. Bloss is a clergyman. He wasn’t much like Mr. 
BIoss, I should think, to judge by you.’ 

E^th assured her that he was not in the least like Mr. Bloss j 
and then, to give a turn to the conversation, she asked what Mrs. 
Macfarlane thought of Mr. Raine. 

Mrs. Macfarlane’s lip curled in scorn. ‘ Mr. Raire ! Quite a 
low-down sort of a fellow, isn’t he 1 He’s got no jewellery, and I’ve 
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seen him walking about with his coat torn and his pants in his boots 
and not a par—tide of collar. Give me Mr. Croker, who is always 
well dressed and wears his diamond ring and hisiiiiamond studs as 
a gentleman should.’ 

Edith said that she had been told that Mr. Croker’s father was a 
tailor (though that ought to make no diiference if he wore a good 
fellow). But she knew for a fact that Mr. Eaiue was Lord Rainc’s 
son. 

‘ That fellow with his torn coat a member of your British aria— 
tocracy 1 And I made so sure he wasn’t much folks!—Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, let’s go into the kitchen and make a cake. I want to 
get back to practical life. Your aris—tocracy is too mixed for my 
comprehension. And I believe there are just as nice people out of 
it as in it.’ 

‘ I have always thought so,’ said Edith. 

While Mrs. Macfarlane had been endeavouring to get at the 
true inwardness of the British aristocracy, Mr. Macfarlane had 
been doing his best to persuade Tregellas to allow himself to be 
elected one of the vestry. There was to be a meeting of the 
members of the church in a day or two for the election of a new 
vestryman vice Colonel Haverstock, resigned; and, if Tregellas 
would allow his name to be put up, he, Macfarlane, would guarantee 
his election. Tregellas refused at first. He had plenty to attend 
to at home, he said ; he knew nothing of the duties of a vestryman, 
and he lived too far from Harmonia. 

But Macfarlane set aside one objection after the other, and 
Tregellas at length allowed himself to be persuaded; though how, 
he said, he should discharge functions, whatever they might be, 
which a colonel and a landsman felt too onerous, he did not see. 
How should a lieutenant in the navy know what it concerned a 
vestryman to know 1 

It was explained to Tregellas that the duties were not onerous, 
nor were the meetings frequent. The reason of the Colonel’s 
resigning was that Mrs. Haverstock would let him have no peace 
till he did. She was at loggerheads with Mr. Bloss, and had on 
one occasion denounced him before the congregation for preaching 
wrong doctrine. The new vestryman was necessary because the 
vestry must shortly meet to settle something about the clergyman’s 
stipend, which was in arrears. They would have to send round 
the hat, Macfarlane supposed; but whether Mr. Bloss would get 
all he wanted, even then, was more than he was prepared to say. 
The clergyman’s stipend had been fixed at Easter at four hundred 
dolhun, with a specified amount of firewood hauled and cut ready 
VOL. 1 L 
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for'use ; the parsonage to be kept in good repair, and a garden 
laid out by the joint efforts of the parishioners. Major Forepaw, 
who had had th% chief hand in bringing Mr. Bloss to Harmonia^ 
had also settled the stipend pretty much according to his own 
liking. Of course a stipend had to be named before the vestry 
could apply to the bishop. The vestry was responsible for the 
stipend, and if they could not bring the congregation up to the 
scratch, said Macfarlane, he himself, the Colonel, and the Mtgor 
would have to put their hands in their pockets. The Major had 
been feeling badly about it, and had said a thing or two to Mr, 
Bloss, which Mr. Bloss had resented. Members of the congregation 
had told the Major in an informal manner that the stipend was 
too large for an infant settlement like Harmonia; and Mr. Bloss 
had told the Major in a manner equally informal that the stipend 
was miserably small, and that if the congregation did not shell out 
in a handsomer manner, he should feel it his duty to place his 
resignation in the hands of the bishop. 

According to a canon of the American Episcopal Church, the 
clergyman could not resign his charge without the consent of the 
vestry: but, said Macfarlane, Bloss was after the loaves and fishes, 
and cared nothing for the canons of the church. Bloss thought 
the labourer was worthy of his hire, and he would stick to that 
wherever he happened to be. 

Major Forepaw looked on the church as a good advertisement, 
and if Bloss went, he would take care there was a successor. 
Harmonia church stood as a sign of Harmonia’s respectability; 
and respectability attracted the respectable, just as rowdyism 
attracted rowdies. The Major was as smart as any man alive, and 
he said the church kept people together more than anything. 
Macfarlane had never had time, he said, to study the matter out; 
he just took the Major’s word for it, because the Major was such 
a smart man. 



OHAPTEE XII 

A VESTUY MEETING 

It all happened as Macfarlanc had wished and intended. In his 
way (which, however, was not a disagreeable way) he could be as 
persistent as his wife. Tregellas weighed the thing in his mind 
for a day or two, talked it over with Edith, and allowed his name 
to be put up. He was elected without opposition, and found him¬ 
self in consequence one of the eiglit assembled a little later in the 
church to solve the question of the deficiency in the clergyman’s 
stipend. A deal table was set in tlie chancel, but there were not 
chairs enough for all, so some sat on the steps, and the hats, by 
one consent, were put inside the communion railing. Then the 
meeting was called to order. It was also suggested by the M^or 
that it might be as well to come to some understanding now as to 
the amount of next year’s stipend, instead of waiting for Easter. 
Many more arrivals were not to be expected this year, and there 
was no saying what would be the actual number of new settlers 
at Easter time—appearances were so deceptive. There had been 
the drought last year, which had frightened away some people; 
and the labourers’ strike this year had frightened away many 
more. 

TregeUas was surprised to see Mr. Bloss enter, lay his hat on 
the altar, and take a seat at the table, after the meeting had been 
called to order. He did not understand how such a matter as the 
clergyman’s stipend was to be discussed at all if the clergyman 
were present; and it seemed to him to argue a great want of deli¬ 
cacy in the mind of the clergyman, that he should wish to be 
present. But he had yet to learn that questions of delicacy never 
occupied this clergyman’s mind. And, to judge from the discussion 
which followed, the presence of Mr. Bloss was felt' to be no hin¬ 
drance by the party which intended to vote for a reduction of the 
stipend. Tiiere was nothing actually uncivil said (at least in 
intention), bitb' it was plain that many of the vestrymen i^ere 
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considering their own pockets rather than the necessities of their 
pastor. 

‘ Seems to me,’ said the postmaster, ‘ it would be a better plan 
to get the bishop to nominate some young man that was without 
incumbrance, and could board around. A married clergyman can’t 
do that of co’se, but it’s been done time and again in the case of 
young clergymen. And the young men are always popular with 
the ladies. No offence to Mr. Bloss. Mr. Bloss is booked, and 
he knows it. It’s what we must all come to.’ 

‘That’s so,’ assented Boniface with a chuckle. ‘Now person¬ 
ally, I’d like to name a handsome sum—say—a thousand dollars.’ 
Mr. Bloss pricked up his ears. ‘ But where is it to come from 1 
I know right well that folks would be more liberal if they could; 
but we’re young yet, and money is not being made. Bound to 
BOW before we reap, eh, Mr. Bloss V 

‘ Wal,’ said old man Flippoto, ‘ all I can say is this: that I’ve 
seen the time when I’d have jumped at the i—dee of getting four- 
hundred dollars, and house and lot, an’ firewood hauled an’ cut, 
and not a soli—tary thing to do for’t but stand up once a week 
and read prayers outen a book, and preach outen another book, 
an’ ride around just when I felt like it.’ 

‘ You take a very low view of the pastorate, I fear, Mr. Flip¬ 
poto,’ said Mr. Bloss. 

‘ Mebbe I do,’ said the other carelessly. 

‘ The fact is,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘ the sum that was settled on me 
last year was supposed to be a sort of nucleus, and I was led to 
believe that there would be extras. Now, as a matter of fact, 
there have been no extras.’ 

‘ What might you mean by extrys, Mr. Bloss V said old man 
Flippoto in a defiant tonu ‘ I’ll take leave to say that in the matter 
of extrys I’ve done my part. I sent you a bar’l of. best family 
flour, sir, at Christmas time, and the old lady donated Mis’ Bloss 
one of her biggest turkeys at Thanksgiving.’ 

‘You were truly liberal, Mr. Flippoto,’ said Mr. Bloss, who 
did not appear offended in the least, ‘ and I trust I made proper 
acknowledgments. But those extras were not what the vestry 
alluded to, I take it, when they gave me a call I speak under 
correction.’ 

‘Oh, you mean the christenings and weddings and buryings,’ 
said Boniface. And everybody laughed as if Mr. Bloss’s disap¬ 
pointment in that direction were a huge joke. 

‘There ain’t been a soli—^tary one, I declar’!’ er.id Flippoto, 
who became almost apoplectic in his merriment. 
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‘ I daxesay you all think it rery funny,’ said Mr. Bloss, who'was 
greatly nettled. ‘ But it’s a fact that I was distinctly led to expect 
what naturally falls to the officiating pastor on such occasions, 
and consequently I feel myself out of pocket; and I am out of 
pocket.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Bloss, you must live in hopes,’ said Boniface. ‘ It’s 
real mean of folks to behave that-a-way, but I guess they won’t be 
able to hold on for everlasting. They are bound to do something 
in that line before long, ’cause why, the world must go around till 
judgment day comes. Lor, now, don’t any married man among 
you all know of any babby that’s likely to want a-baptizing before 
long? Jes’ to encourage the minister, don’t you know?’ 

The joke was relished to its full extent. Once more old man 
Flippoto appeared to be on the verge of apoplexy. Other witti¬ 
cisms of a similar nature followed, which it is not necessary to set 
down. Tregellas sat silent and disgusted. ‘Is this the sort 
of thing that goes on at these meetings?’ he said to Major 
Forepaw. 

The Major, who was in the chair, had laughed as loudly as 
Boniface or Flippoto. 

‘ This ain’t any quakers’ meeting, I believe,’ said the Msgor, 
throwing himself back with a magisterial air. 

Tregellas observed that the day w.as passing, that he wished to 
be home before nightfall, and that he shoidd be glad to know before 
he went what the vestry was going to decide on, and what would 
be the probable amount of the contribution expected of him. 

The vestry having had its joke, now proceeded to business. 
There were jottings down on paper, and muttered conferences with 
Major Forepaw, and fragments of sentences and detached words 
fell on Tregellas’s ear; words which he was quite sure that Mr. 
Bloss must hear as well as himself. ‘ Ten dollars,’ ‘ couldn’t afford 
it,’ ‘ business very slack,’ ‘ young pigs,’ ‘lost money by the strike,’ 
were some of the disconnected sentences. But Mr. Bloss, sitting 
a little apart, seemed to listen greedily. Hariy had pitied the 
man for being in a situation which to him would have been too 
humiliating to be endured. But he began to feel, as he looked at 
the man’s face, that pity would be thrown away.’ He considered a 
little before coming to a decision, and consulted a moment with 
Macfarlana Macfarlane made a suggestion and nodded. ‘ Very 
good. H—m. Suppose you say in addition, a shote.’ And Tre¬ 
gellas felt sure that Mr. Bloss was pricking up his ears at the word. 
Approaching*Migor Forepaw, Tregellas laid on the table twenty 
dollars as his contribution, and agreed v^bally to supply the clergy- 
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man’s household with a pig in good condition at the proper time. 
‘ Shote, shote, wasn’t it V whispered the Major, and it seemed as 
though Mr. Bloss’s lips moved and formed the word ‘ shote.’ 

‘ A pig is a wee thing,’ Macfarlane explained. ‘ Shote is a half- 
grown pig. Didn’t ye know that V 

‘A shote be it,’ said Harry, who felt annoyed at the absurd 
mistake, though he would have laughed had Mr. Bloss not been 
present. ‘ Shote ’ as designating a young porker was a new word 
to him. 

The Major got up and made a stiff bow. ‘ Cap’n,’ he said, in 
what appeared to Harry a very loud voice, ‘ we are much obliged 
for your liberality, sir. I’m sure we shall always find you ready to 
do the square thing. Mr. Bloss, sir.’ Mr. Bloss arose and ap¬ 
proached Major Forepaw’s end of the table. 

‘The Cap’n’s do—nation, sir. I pass it over to you, sir, as 
the party inter—estcd. A shote, I think you mentioned, Cap’n V 

‘ Certainly,’ said Harry; who was fast losing his temper, and 
was repenting that he had allowed himself to be made vestryman. 

‘I’m greatly obliged, sir,’ said Mr. Bloss, pocketing the dollars. 

‘If all contributors would shell out in the same gentlemanly 
way, we wouldn’t be in a hard place, eh, Mr. Bloss V 

Mr. Bloss shook his head and said ‘ Ah.’ 

‘Yes, the Cap’n has done the gentlemanly thing,’ said the 
Major. 

‘ Good God, Major,’ Harry exclaimed, ‘ did you expect I should 
do other than the gentlemanly thing!’ 

Mr. Bloss shut his eyes and put his fingers in his ears. ‘ Swear 
not at all,’ he murmured, slowly wagging his head. ‘ Alas, alas !’ 

The aspect of the man was so foolish, that Harry burst out 
laughing. ‘ I beg your })ardon,’ he said. ‘ If that’s swearing, I 
didn’t mean it as such. I’m very sorry. I’ll wait for you outside, 
Macfarlane,’ he said; and nodding to the rest he went out. 

‘ Seems sort o’ peppery,’ observed the Major. ‘ However, you’ve 
got your dollars safe, Bloss, so you needn’t mind. Now, gentlemen, 
let us proceed.’ And he scribbled on the paper before him. ‘ Mr. 
Tregellas, twenty dollars and a shote. A shote is worth— 
wouldn’t a shote be worth five dollars, Macfarlane V Macfarlane 
said that would be the value of a shote, that was a good shote, 
and not a runt. And he thought they might trust Mr. Tregellas 
not to give the parson a runt. 

‘ Then that brings Mr. Tregellas’s contribution up to twenty- 
five dollars. I call that very fair indeed, for a yojmg man that is 
only just beginning, and ajn’t got much capital. Well, gentlemen. 
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that contribution will be a very good guide to us as to the amount 
other folks ought to contribute. Now there’s Lovett. How much 
should Lovett be asked to give! And Macgregorl’ 

‘It’s all voluntary, Major, don’t you know,’ old Flippoto 
objected. ‘Strictly voluntary.’ 

‘ Of course it’s voluntary. But there’s some folks that want to 
have the screw put on before they can be got to do the voluntary 
business. I can’t quite make out Lovett, myself. lie always 
talks as if he’d had hard times all his life, and Mis’ Lovett talks 
as if she’d been in the habit of curling her hair with greenbacks. 
But there’s Macgregor. Tliere’s no doubt about Macgregor.’ 

‘ I should say there was very great doubt about Macgregor,’ 
said Macfarlane. And there was a general laugh. 

‘ There ain’t a par—tide of doubt what he ought to do,’ said 
Boniface. ‘ He turns over more money than any one in the 
settlement.’ 

‘Except yourself,’ Mr. Bloss put in. 

‘ My money goes out a.s fast as it comes in, Mr. Bloss,’ said 
Boniface, a little redder than usual. ‘Mr. Macgregor puts his 
into the Jonesville Bank, unless I’m much mistaken. And I know 
Mis’ Macgregor has invested in United States Bonds since she 
came here. I believe that’s a woman as will turn everything she 
touches into money. Some women arc that-a-way. I wish my 
old lady was one of that sort. But she ain’t. She’ll never want 
to invest in United States Bonds, no, sir,’ said Boniface, with a 
slow shake of the head. 

‘ No more will mine, cause she’ll never have the chance,’ said 
Flippoto with a laugh. 

‘ That’s all mighty fine, Boniface,’ said the Major. ‘ But it’s 
too thin. You wait till we’re through with. Macgregor, and we’ll 
make you shell out.’ 

It appeared quite clear to every one present, that if such an 
one as Mr. Tregellas could pay in currency and in kind to the 
value of twenty-five dollars, Macgregor should surely be able to 
pay twice that amount for the support of the pastor. The pastor 
himself, sitting in his chair a little outside the circle, murmured a 
modest assent to the universal opinion. 

‘That means,’ said Macfarlane, ‘that if Tregellas can give 
twenty dollars and a shote, Macgregor can give forty dollars and 
two shotes. Now let me tell you that Macgregor will see you all 
to blazes first.’ 

Mr. Blosik moved uneasily in his chair. Would it be necessary 
for him to rebuke two members of his^ congregation in the coilrse 
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of a single meeting ? But a roar of laughter greeted Macfarlane’s 
sally, and Mr. Bloss’s opportunity was losi 

‘He’s a fellow-countryman of yours,’ said the postmaster. 
‘You ought to know his disposition.’ 

■ ‘Perhaps Mr. Macfarlane has a fellow-feeling too,’ said 
Boniface. 

‘ You bet that if Mis’ Macgregor has to choose them shotes, 
they’ll be runts,’ said the postmaster. ‘ She’s the smartest lady I 
know, and the hardest to make a bargain with.’ 

The Major made a few more jottings; and looking at his 
watch, observed tliat the time was up. A compromise was hastily 
agreed to. Tlic clergyman’s salary was voted at four hundred and 
fifty dollars for the ensuing year, with firewood, four shotes, and 
twenty bushels of corn to be collected from the poorer members of 
the congregation. Then, as Boniface jocularly remarked, if any 
fat turkeys, or barrels of family flour, or butter and eggs were 
donated, he didn’t suppose they’d be refused. 

‘And,’ said the Major, standing on the church steps, and 
shaking hands all round, ‘ we’ll have to take the hat round some 
time between harvest and thanksgiving, or else take up a collection 
in church. That collection for the Indian missions did pretty well, 
last fall. I thought my.self at the time, that ’twould be better to 
let the Indians slide, and make the money over to Mr. Bloss. Pay 
your debts first, and be liberal afterwards, is what I go by.’ 

‘As to the collection for the Indians,’ said Mr. Bloss, with 
some asperity, ‘ I told you then, that I could not help myself. I 
did represent to the bishop that my salary was much in arrears. 
But he replied, that the people ought to do the one, and not leave 
the other undone. Of course, I could make no reply to that.’ 

‘ I could have made a very good reply, I think. However, it 
don’t matter a cent’s wuth now. Last year is dead and gone,’ 
said Boniface, nodding to one and the other as he departed up the 
street. 

Mrs. Bloss was watching anxiously at her front parlour window 
for her husband’s return. She hardly waited for him to come 
inside and shut the door, so eager was she to know the result of 
the vestry meeting. 

‘Well, how is it to be?’ she exclaimed. ‘How have they 
behaved ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the parson, throwing his hat down on the table, 
‘ they might have behaved better, and they might have behaved 
worse. When will supper be ready ? ’ 

‘ But are you going to stay ? That is the main "thing.’ 
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‘Oh, I suppose I am. You know we might go further and 
fare worse, when all is said and done.' 

‘ Why, Mr. Bloss, that’s what I have been telling you all the 
time. I’m glad you’ve laid it to heart. I’m sure, when I think 
of the neuralgia I got from the packing up when we moved here, 
—oh my!—I think I’d rather stay on till the people starved us 
out.’ 

Mr. Bloss threw himself on the sofa. ‘ I wish you would have 
supper, Araminta,’ he exclaimed peevishly, ‘ I am worn out with 
headache. I always am, at these vestry meetings. What is 
there for supper 1 I could cat a bit of cold roast chicken. ' I’m 
tired of fried meats.’ Knowing full well that she would not 
succeed in getting a full account of the meeting till her husband’s 
inner man was satisfied, Mrs. Bloss hurried the servant, and laid 
the cloth with her own hands. By the time Mr. Bloss had 
despatched two largo cups of strong tea, half a roast chicken, and 
a plate of batter-cakes with molasses and sugar, he was in a better 
humour; and when he volunteered to prepare a piece of bread and 
honey for his son, Mrs. Bloss felt that she might cross-question 
him as to the vestry meeting with impunity. 

‘ Try this pickled cucumber, Mr. Bloss, it’s just splendid ; Mis’ 
Macfarlane sent it this very day,’ said she. 

‘Pickled cucumber 1 Ha, hum,’ said Mr. Bloss reflectively. 

‘ Well,’ he said, when he had tasted a piece, ‘ if Mrs. Macfarlane 
wants to send any more of the same, I’m agreeable. Why don’t 
you make pickles like that, eh, Araminta 1 ’ and he held out his 
plate for more. 

‘ Silly! ’ exclaimed the lady, as slic pushed the pickle dish 
towards him. ‘ Ain’t it cheaper to get them do—nated, than to 
go mussing around, and getting the headache fixing up pickles! 
I can tell you, sweet pickle like this can’t be made for nothing. 
I know by the look of it that Mis’ Macfarlane has used the best 
coffee sugar.’ 

‘ Oh, let us keep to donations, by all means,’ said Mr. Bloss, 
laughing. And, under the combined sweet influence of more 
strong tea, and more sweet pickle, he gave his wife such an 
account of the meeting as she desired; even descending to the 
minute detail which some feminine souls crave, but which the 
masculine soul generally overlooks or despises. 

‘ They’ve made that young Tregellas a vestryman.’ 

Mrs. Bloss nodded. ‘ I know. Mis’ Macfarlane brought Mis’ 
Tregellas to^call, just before they went down to the place they 
bought. I’ve never been to see her yet.’ 
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* Then you’d better make haste and go,’ said Mr. Bloss. 

‘I thought she seemed sort of standoffish. I didn’t take a 
fancy to her. Of course I mean to call some day.’ 

‘ A pack of nonsense,’ exclaimed Mr. Bloss. ‘ Her husband is 
a straightforward young fellow; and paid up in advance, like a 
gentleman. I wish every one would take a leaf out of his book. 
Look there! ’ and he took the twenty dollars out of his pocket 
and threw them on the table. 

‘Well, I declare!’ said Mr& Bloss, with a smile. Coin was 
still a rarity, in comparison with greenbacks. 

‘Well, Mr. Bloss, that is nice,’ she said, fingering the fresh, 
clean silver pieces. ‘ La, if every one would be as straightforward, 
we should see our way clear, should we not 1 ’ 

‘ I should rather think so ! N ow, don’t you see, Araminta, 
how perfectly ridiculous you are with your likes and dislikes? 
Not one man has paid me in advance, as this young Tregellas has 
done; and here you are taking a dislike to his wife.’ 

‘ I didn’t say that. Anyhow, she don’t know it.’ 

‘Well, you haven’t thought it worth while to return her 
call.’ 

‘ Bless rac, a thousand things might have prevented me, even 
if she had been my dearest friend. I shall make it all right, don’t 
you fear.’ 

‘ I hope you will. We can’t afford to have likes and dislikes. 
We couldn’t afford it, if I were a popular New York preacher 
getting my forty thousand dollars a year. We’ve got to be all 
things to all men, Araminta. Now, for instance, there’s this man 
Tregellas. I ought to know an English gentleman when I see 
him, and he is one. I could see with half an eye that he felt 
among us all like a fish out of water. When those fellows were 
cutting their jokes, I could sec that he thought it bad taste. And 
bad taste it was.’ 

‘ Well, so it was; just impudence. That man Boniface wants 
a setting down, and I hope he may get it some day.’ 

‘ But on the other hand, he is a thoroughly godless man, like 
all those army and navy fellows, no doubt.’ 

‘ Gracious! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ Yes; I felt it my duty to rebuke him for profane swearing; 
and I did it; and I should do it again,’ said Mr. Bloss, with a 
voice and mien that might have sat well on one of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom. 

‘ Good gracious ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Bloss. ‘ Was he profane ? ’ 

'‘ He said enough to show what manner of man he was.’ 
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‘ 1 hope you weren’t too severe, Mr. Bloss. Of course a clergy¬ 
man has to do his duty all the time. Still-’ 

‘ I said as much as I thought was necessary.’ 

‘You’ve got the dollars, anyway,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

After supper Mr. Bloss bade his wife shut one window lest he 
should be in a draught. He put on a velvet cap, made for him 
by an ardent young parishioner in the place where he had spent 
his first year of pastorate, and laid himself on the sofa to take forty 
winks before beginning the arduous duty of looking out next Sun¬ 
day’s sermon. 

‘ By the bye,’ he exclaimed, after a few preparatory snores which 
had resulted in a sudden waking up, ‘ did I meution that Tregellas 
promised a shoto 1’ 

‘ A shote ! Oh, I wish he had said a hog,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ Well, my dear, a shote is a shote; if you feed it for three 
months it will be a hog.’ 

‘ That’s just it. If you have shotes, they have to be fattened 
up, and I have to attend to that; you never do. And there’s the 
com! How do you know you’ll have com to spare ? People don’t 
bring corn to surprise parties.’ 

‘H—ml’ said Mr. Bloss, sitting upright. ‘I confess I never 
thought of that. How is a minister of the Gospel to think of such 
sordid matters 1 And there was a talk of getting\Macgregor to 
send two shotes.’ 

‘ Well, I shall just let everybody know that I don’t want shotes. 
You just tell them that I despise shotes, will you?' 

‘ Really, my dear, you will have to manage that yourself. One 
can’t look a gift horse in the mouth, you know,’ said Mr. Bloss, 
once more composing himself to slumber. 

But Mrs. Bloss did not slumber. She took her rocking-chair 
into the porch, and bethought herself what to do. It was always 
the way, she thought with a sigh. If there was a word to be said, 
Mr. Bloss left it unsaid; and if there was a word that were better 
left unsaid, Mr. Bloss was certain to blurt out that word. Let 
people donate hogs, as many as they pleased ; but not shoto, that 
wanted three months’ feeding before they were fit to butcher. ‘ The 
idiot 1’ she said to herself between her closed teeth. ‘ He always 
makes a muddle of everything.’ 
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After the signal failure of her marauding enterprise, Batheenie 
bowed herself to circumstances. Tregellas had impounded her false 
keys, and there were no more to be procured from the Quarters for 
love or money. Those who had them guarded them as treasures 
beyond price, and kept their possession a secret, even from their 
families. So Batheenie ‘ concluded ’ to take a ‘ spell ’ at cooking 
till better times came ; and, except for the innate negro tendency 
to smother every kind of food in grease, she did not do worse than 
many an English plain cook. In some respects she did better, for, 
whereas an English plain cook clothes herself with her ignorance 
as with a garment, Batheenie was willing to take hints, and would 
never allow that she wiis ignorant of anything. It might have 
been supposed that in some previous state of existence she had 
originated every receipt in Edith’s cookery book; for, whenever 
Edith wished to teach her anything, it always happened to be 
something she had ‘done forgot’; and she would cast up her eyes 
to a certain beam in the kitchen roof, as if the key to her memory 
was hidden there. ‘ I reckon I can fix it ef you gimme the thinp,’ 
she would say. 

Edith, in spite of her unwillingness, found herself at last per¬ 
suaded by Mrs. Macfarlane to have a sewing bee. It was repre¬ 
sented to her that here would be an opportunity for the Harmonia 
ladies to meet and get better acquainted; and, if the bee did not 
take place, the opportunity would be lost. 

‘ We are not fixed for dancing parties,’ said Mra. Macfarlane, 
‘ so we must do the next best thing. And after all, when I say 
dancing parties, I mean just any kind of a pleasant, social gathering, 
for there are not young folks enough in all Harmonia for a regular, 
set dancing party. I don’t think you English are a bit social. 
Why, if you all were Americans in a strange land, you would be 
dear friends by this time. , Don’t tell me about not caring to come 
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to a sewing-party, and sewing for a mere stranger. They ought, to 
care, and if you are a stranger after this length of time to your own 
countrywomen,—^why,—I’m mighty sorry for you all, and I’m glad 
I am an American.’ 

Edith found less difficulty than she had expected among her 
English acquaintance. Mrs. Lovett, whose husband had done so 
well in Australia till he over-speculated in corn, was in a chronic 
state of discontent with Harmoiiia and all belonging to it. She 
had got her house to live in at last, and was trying in vain to live 
up to her aesthetic tea gowns with a ycllon girl of the stamp of 
Batheenie, instead of a trim serving woman with an aesthetic 
costume to match the tea gowns. Even an afternoon spent in 
plain sewing would be better than one spent in dull discontent. 
Mrs. Maegregor, who by this time had learnt all the particulars of 
the vestry meeting, made no difficulty on the score of distance. 
She desired to free her mind on the subject of sliotes, and if she 
found her opportunity at the bee the afternoon would not be wasted. 
For Mrs. Maegregor’s wrath had been great when she heard from 
Mr. Macfarlane the decision arrived .at by the vestry respecting the 
parson’s stipend. Because yoimg Mr. Tregollas had paid twenty 
dollars down, and had promised a shotc, a good shoto, and not a 
runt,-^as Mr. Macfarlane had repeated with a jocular impress¬ 
iveness that was offensive,—therefore the Maegregors were to be 
mulcted in forty dollars and two shotes. Mrs. Maegregor had 
actually gasped when this thing was told her by the facetious 
assistant manager; and, she being seated in her buggy at the time, 
waiting till the mail should be sorted, Macfarlane had declared 
that she had turned pale and dropped the reins and that he had 
been obliged to repJace them in her hands. ‘ I think you are all 
clean gone out of your wits,’ she had said. And Macfarlane had 
further declared that she had relieved her feelings by lashing the 
horse all the way down the street. Maegregor could have told of a 
very bad quarter of an hour that afternoon : but he was used to such 
evil times, and would tell himself that that was the price he had 
to pay for miprying a widow. 

Mrs. Maegregor was quite sure that such a contribution as Mr. 
Tregellas had made was veiy far beyond his means. Five dollars 
down, and five dollars next harvest time, and a few odds and ends 
throvra in as convenient, would, she was sure, have been ample. 
She knew the acreage of Tregellas’s place, the smallness of the 
area of cleared land, and the probable smallness of the crop. Mrs. 
Tregellas, of (purse, was an inexperienced young thing, and so was 
her husband. But it was not fair that the whole community 
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should he crippled that Mr. Bloss might grow fat on contributions 
levied on a scale so unsound and unjust. The Tregellases must 
be taught the ins and outs of things. It was scandalous that 
Mr. Bloss should not be satisfied with four hundred dollars in cash. 
Mrs. Maegregor reflected how many a Scotch minister had had no 
larger sum than that, and had been thankful for it, and had brought 
up a family respectably on it. It was a cutting down Mr. Bloss 
wanted, not an increase of salary. And as for Mrs. Bloss!—If 
there was a thing Mrs. Maegregor disliked, it was to see a married 
woman lolling in a rocking-chair before dinner. Ill-health! It 
was enough to give any woman ill-health to loll so much. Did 
she, Margaret Maegregor, ever sit down from morning to night, 
except at meal-times and on Sundays i Even when she sat at the 
sewing-machine, were not feet and hands equally busy 1 She knew 
that Mrs. Bloss bought her own clothes and her ehild’s clothes 
ready made, and she felt that it was a wicked misapplication of 
her—Margaret Maegregor’s—money. She would go early to this 
bee, and find an oj)portuiiity to say a word of good counsel to 
Mrs. Bloss. And she was determined that Mr. Bloss should not 
have two shotes. All gifts were voluntary. Perhaps, if Mrs. 
Bloss behaved well, and times were not too hard, she would fatten 
up the oldest turkey gobbler and send her at Christmas* time. 
But she would make no promises, even to herself. 

Edith had not asked Mrs. Bloss to her bee, because Mrs. Bloss 
had not returned her will. She was rather surprised when Mrs. 
Macfarlane told her that Mrs. Bloss ha<l asked for a seat in her 
buggy. 

‘ You should have asked her anyhow, being the minister’s wife,’ 
Mrs. Macfarlane said. ‘ As to calling—well, she don’t go around 
much—just as she feels like it, I reckon. She’s coming with me, 
because she thinks maybe you’ll have some pretty costumes, and 
she’d like to see them. And you’ll have a lot of English goods, 
too. And then—I suppose there will be a spread; and she 
supposes BO too.’ 

‘ Yes; the spread! ’ said Edith. ‘ What am I to do if 
Batheenie wants to take a holiday in the midst of my prepa¬ 
rations 1 ’ 

‘ I’d fix her holiday! ’ cried Mrs. Macfarlane. ‘ Say that you 
won’t jiay her wages if she does.’ 

That could not be done, because her wages were always paid 
punctually, Edith said Mrs. Macfarlane declared Edith was 
making a sad mistake. She would never have the^jyvhip hand, if 
she did not make it a rule to keep back some part of the servant’s 
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wages till Christmas time when they might all be expected to 
change places. However, Mrs. Macfarlane promised to bring 
down cake and custard and pickled peaches; and perhaps, she 
suggested, the darky could boil a ham. 

Batheenie, hearing that there was to be a bee, revolved the 
matter in her mind; and, judging that there would be ‘fine 
eatin’s’refrained from having ‘particular business’ at the Quarters 
about that time. She consented to boil a ham the day before; 
and as the weather was so hot, she built an impromptu fireplace 
in the middle of the yard, and set thereon a big round three- 
legged iron pot lent by Mrs. Macfarlam?. It was a ‘ frolic ’ for her 
and her two brats to sit all day and watch the pot, and do nothing 
else except cook their own corn bread in the ashes. They ate 
their dinners sitting on the ground, and sang doleful hymns in 
stentorian voices, and when they were tired of singing hymns they 
stood up and ‘ shouted.’ For Batheenie was a church member, as 
she was never tired of telling Edith ; and aU good church members 
shouted. ‘Shouting’ is an ancient religious ceremony. When 
David danced before the ark, it was a kind of ‘ shouting,’ no doubt. 
The negroes do now, as their fathers did, perhaps long before 
David’s time. There are certain rules for the performance, which 
may not be infringed. The feet may not be crossed, for that is 
dancing. So Batheenie did her shouting, and Moss and Dock sat 
by and shrieked in unison to their mother’s hymn. It seemed to 
Edith like a rehearsal of some horrid incantation, in which occurred 
such phrases as ‘ Swing low, sweet charyot,’ ‘ Gab’], blow yer.horn,’ 
and others equally devoid of meaning. 

Mrs. Macfarlane came on the day appointed; an hour before 
Edith expected any one, to help ‘fix,’ as she said. Edith, who 
was already beginning to feel tired, kissed her and said she was 
the kindest woman in the world: at which Mrs. Macfarlane 
laughed, and proceeded to place her contribution on the table. 
She had brought enough for the whole party, and took Edith’s 
exclamations of wonder as a delicate compliment. 

When the Ellacombes arrived there was a new hesitation in 
Mrs. Ellacombe’s manner, and an increase of shyness in her daughter, 
which Edith was at a loss to understand. But presently Mary 
drew her aside and confessed with many blushes that there was a 
hamper in the buggy, and that her mother had brought a few things, 
and hoped Mrs. Tregellas would not think it a liberty. She had 
put in a cottage cheese—mother was a great hand at cottage cheese 
—and a couijle of roast chickens and the material for a Devonshire 
junket And—would Mrs. Tregellas excuse it? There waif no 
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brandy to put in the junket, but she had brought plenty of Devon¬ 
shire cream to put on it. 

‘ Grandmother’s cookery book says brandy,’ said Mary. ‘ But 
you know what father thinks. And he would have been so hurt if I 
had gone to the store and asked for brandy! ’ As she spoke sK> 
blushed more beautifully than ever. Edith smiled and kissed hlf, 
saying she would not have Mr. Ellacombe’s feelings hurt for the 
world. Mary returned the kiss shyly. She had taken a great 
liking to Edith, but she had never expected to be kissed; and she 
would assuredly never have presumed to be the first to kiss a lady 
who had been bom a Do Glauvile. 

Mrs. Bloss had driven over in Mrs. Macfarlane’s buggy which 
had been sent specially for her. Mr. Bloss had a buggy, but when¬ 
ever Mrs. Bloss wanted it, it had something the matter with a 
wheel. It was soon an open secret that Mrs. Macfarlane and Mrs. 
Ellacombe had brought with them supplies for their hostess’s table, 
and Mrs. Lovett and Mrs. Maegregor looked put out, because it 
was as though they had failed in kindness to their neighbour by 
bringing nothing. And of course, as they said to each other, had 
there been the slightest hint that the bee was really a picnic, they 
would have known how to act. Mrs. Bloss was not put out at all; 
as a minister’s wife, nobody expected her to contribute anything for 
anybody. She informed the comiiany in general that she had had 
a nervous headache for a week, and would be in her bed now, only 
Mr. Bloss would have it that a buggy ride would do her good. She 
took up a pillow-case, begged Edith for a thimble, did a few stitches, 
and then threw it down, declaring it was too hot to work. She 
wondered why Mrs. Tregellas did not get a sewing machine, which 
would run up a dozen jiillow-cases in a few minutes. Then she 
fanned herself and complained of the flies. 

‘ It is that piece of wood that attracts them,’ she said. ‘ If I 
was you. Mis’ Tregellas, I’d have every stick of it cut down. Oh 
me! I never could bear flies.’ Edith thought her manner imperti¬ 
nent, and made her no answer. 

Mrs. Havcrstock had accompanied her daughters, hoping that 
there might be an opportunity of saying a word to the people who 
were sitting in darkness. She had chosen half a dozen tracts with 
pink covers, and she hoped to distribute these before the party broke 
up. Meanwhile, she found herself sewing amicably with Mrs. 
Ellacombe at opposite ends of the same sheet. 

Had Edith been acquainted with the finer shades of feeling in 
Harmonia, she might perhaps have shrunk from invitir^g Mrs. Bloss 
to bit for a whole afternoon in the same room with Mrs. Haverstock 
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or even Mrs. Macgregor. But she was only conscious that—so.far 
—they seemed to have little to say to each other, and that a certain 
air of uneasiness and restraint sat upon most of the party. How¬ 
ever, when she returned from the kitchen, where she had gone to 

S ’ :e the coffee, she found that some of her guests were conversing. 
. Macfarlane appeared amused, and Mrs. Bloss had taken up her 
iw-case and was sewing with the air of a martyr. 

‘Happiness—mere earthly happiness—is a low thing.’ It was 
Mrs. Haverstock who spoke, and there was a basso prof otido tremolo 
in her voice to emphasise the sentiment. 

A dissentient sigh from Mrs. Bontecoc was the only immediate 
reply. Edith busied herself with her duties as hostess. She re¬ 
frained from replying, beeausc she knew that wlienever she did 
reply to Mrs. Haverstock’s ‘ views ’ slie l)ccamc sarcastic. 

Mrs. Macfarlane looked up from her work with a twinkle in her 
eye. ‘ I’m afraid I must be a very low person, for it seems to me 
as if I could never get enough of what you call “ mere ” earthly 
happiness. I like to make everybody hapjjy around me, and I like 
being happy myself. A good time all round, is my idea.’ 

‘ I always thought,’ Mrs. Ellacombe said timidly, ‘ that happiness, 
prosperity, and the like, were gifts for which we were bound to 
give thanks.’ 

‘ Certainly, they are gifts from Heaven,’ said Edith. ‘ Whence 
can they come, if not from the Giver of all good 1 ’ 

‘ Of course ; not a doubt of it,’ said Mrs. Bloss with emphasis. 
She wondered at Mrs. Tregellas for inviting her enemy to meet her. 
For Mrs. ‘ Colonel ’ Haverstock could not be counted otherwise, 
since her accusation of Mr. Bloss. Mr. Bloss might be an idiot, but 
he had gone through the theological seminary at Chinquapin, and 
he had been ordained and recommended by Bishop Thrasher, and 
it was not for a Mrs. ‘ Colonel ’ Haverstock of England to rise up 
in the midst of the congregation and accuse him of preaching false 
doctrine. Mrs. Bloss had declared that she would never s|)eak to 
Mrs. Haverstock again. Mr. Bloss—idiot though he might be in 
some respects—had prevailed on her not to resort to such extreme 
measures; but there had been a cessation of intercourse between 
the ladies, though whenever the gentlemen met, they met on 
friendly terms. 

‘ There is no “ of course ” in it,’ said Mrs. Haverstock; and 
every one knew she was speaking ‘ at ’ Mrs. Bloss, though she did 
not look at her. ‘ Happiness is just as likely as not to be a snare 
of the devil.’ 

‘ Dear me !—That sounds very blasphemous,’ said Mrs. Bless, 
VOL. I M 
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who felt that for a moment her enemy was delivered into her hand. 
Tiicre was a murmur, which she took for assent. 

‘ Those who have not learnt the truth of what I say, have read 
their Bibles to very little purpose,’ said Mrs. Haverstock. 

‘ Well, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Ellacombc, who was so surprised at 
this new exposition that she forgot she was only a farmer’s wife 
while her opponent wiis a colonel’s ‘ lady,’—‘ I have read my chapter, 
morning and evening, for a good many years, and I have never found 
that in it.’ 

‘ Have you never read, “ Blessed are they that mourn ” 1 ’ 

‘Yes, but just afterwards comes, “for they shall be comforted.” 
Many and many is the time I’ve said that to myself, when sorrow 
had like to crush mo to the earth,’ said Mrs. Ellacombc with a 
trembling voice. 

Mrs. Haverstock did not reply. She had been rather taken aback 
by Mrs. Ellacombe’s cajjping texts with her. When she quoted 
a text she expected acquiescence. But Edith said : ‘ I tliink we 
arc all iutcuded to lx; haj)py at some time or other of our lives. If 
we are not it is generally our own faidt, or the fault of somebody.’ 

‘ It is generally somebody’s faidt,’ said Mrs. Lovett. 

‘ I think it is,’ said Mrs. Bontccoe with a sigh which attracted 
the general sympathy. 

‘ I should say it was about half and half,’ said Mrs. Macfarlanc 
with an air of impartiality. ‘ Anyway, as Mrs. Haverstock despises 
happiness, let’s hope slic’d have misery enough sent her to keep 
her comfortable.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Macfarlane!’ Mra. EUacombe exclaimed. 

‘ As for me,’ Mra. Macfarlane continued, with an airy toss of her 
pretty head, ‘ I don’t like being miserable, and I’m not going to 
pretend tliat I do. I never intend to have more trouble at my 
heart than I can kick off with my heels.’ 

‘ Bravo ! My sentiments exactly,’ said Kate Haverstock. 

‘ I am ashamed of you, Kate,’ said her mother. 

But Kate, unabashed, declared that she would not be a hypocrite. 
She could not bear unliappiness. It was like the toothache. It 
made her hate everybody. 

Mrs. EUacombe looked at her with a sad smile. ‘ I don’t think 
you know what it is to be unhappy, yet.’ 

‘Don’t I?’ cried Kate. ‘That is what old people say; but 
they know nothing about it. I have been jierfectly miserable. Of 
course, I have got over it, but that does not alter the fact.’ 

Mrs. Lovett tittered, and observed aside to Mrs. Maegregor that 
it-was early days for Miss Haverstock to be crossi}d‘'in love. 
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‘ The man is not bom, Mrs. Lovett,’ said Kate, ‘ who could make 
me shed a tear. My misery was because I did not get the prize I 
was working for at school. Another girl got it. I hated the girl, 
but that did not give me the prize. I was so wretched I wished 
myself dead.’ 

‘It does not sound nice to hear you say such things,’ said Mrs. 
Bontecoe. ‘ If you were so spiteful you had better not publish the 
fact.’ 

Mrs. Havcrstock closed her eyes and groaned. 

‘ I missed getting a prize the only time I tried for one,’ said 
Mary Ellacombe. ‘ It was hard for a little while. But I couldn’t 
help being glad when I saw how glad the girl was who got it. 
Still, I was dreadfully unhajipy for a little while ; so I can under¬ 
stand how Miss Havcrstock felt.’ 

Having as it were delivered her testimony, Mary bent her head 
over the seam she was sewing and said no more. When she 
looked up Raine was entering the room, followed by Tregellas. 

Trcgellas was made room for by Mrs. Maegregor on the sofa. 
She hoped her opfwrtimity was come to give a word of counsel to 
this poor young man. She gave a touch to her coral necklace, 
and settled her bracelets—one had .sli])ped up, and another had 
slipped down, and a third had become entangled—and she smoothed 
down her tartan silk, and prepared herself to speak words of 
wisdom. 

Tregellas supposed Mr. Maegregor was busy. That was the 
formula in Harmonia about this tin)c. 

‘ Yes, indeed; and he has good need to be busy these hard 
times,’ wiis her answer, in a voice loud enough to be heard by 
everybody. 

Ti’egellas remarked carelessly that he had not heard that times 
were particularly hard. 

‘ When ye’re a farmer, ye’ll know all about it. ’Tis the farmers 
that know,’ said the lady, shaking her head. 

‘But there is no drought as yet,’ Raine remarked, edging him¬ 
self into the conversation. Mary Ellacombe was sitting not far 
from Mrs. Maegregor, and he wanted to get near her. 

Mrs. Maegregor smiled on the young man and made room for 
him at the end of the sofa. What cared she that he was a lord’s 
son ? She was a Campbell, though she had 6tooi)ed to mate with 
a Maegregor. 

‘ If ye talk like that, ye show how little ye know of farming,’ 
she said. 

‘ I don’t pretend to know anything at all. But I hope to begin 
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shortly to try my hand at it.’ And he could not forbear a glance 
at Mary. 

‘And what line d’ye think of taking ?’ 

‘ H—m. Shouldn’t wonder if I got a few sheep, just to begin 
with, don’t you know. As long as one does make a beginning, 
it hardly matters what—does it 1 ’ 

This was so hopelessly vague that a broad smile played over 
Mrs. Macgregor’s face. Mary heard it, and blushed for pity that a 
young man should talk such nonsense. 

Mrs. Macgregor’s voice was heard again with cruel distinctness. 
‘When ye have made up your mind what line ye’ll take, then ye’ll 
begin to understand what drought means. I can tell you, from 
my own calculations. We must have three good harvests to make 
up for one bad one, like the one we had last year. And ’—she 
raised her voice a little more—‘ if it’s not drought this year to ruin 
us, it will be something just as bad. Mr. Macgregor tells me he 
fears the cholera has got among his hogs. Two shotes are looking 
badly.’ 

Mrs. Lovett, with the premise that she took no interest in the 
farm, added that Mr. Lovett had said something of the sort 
yesterday. 

‘ D’ye know if any are dead 1 ’ Mrs. Macgregor asked with 
tragic earnestness. 

Mrs. Lovett did not know : did not want to know anything of 
such a sordid subject. 

Mrs. Macgregor sat very upright, and spoke loud, so that she 
might be heard by every one present. 

‘ If it’s the real cholera, we’ll have no bacon to cure for our¬ 
selves, let alone to sell. I fear I’ll not be able to let you have the 
shote I was intending for you, Mrs. Bloss. I must wait a little 
and see if the sickness is going to spread. I am very frank, you 
see.’ 

‘ Oh,’ cried Mrs. Bloss, ‘ don’t apologise ! Any one that sends 
me a shote is doing me a cruel kindness. I despise shotes. We 
are not fixed for anything of the kind. No ! If my friends love 
me, let them send me the hog round, and I can cure it. I’m fixed 
all right for that. Everybody knows there’s no accommodation at 
the rectory for raising hogs. And if there was, Mr. Bloss isn’t 
the man to give his mind to it. He says it is ’most aU he can do 
to attend to the spiritual concerns, and he’s obliged to leave the 
carnal concerns to me. I reckon ’tis always so with a minister’s 
wife, but of course a refined lady don’t want to hajte to see to the 
fattening of hogs. I’m quite content with an occasional ham.’ 
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Mrs. Macgregor shook her head. ‘Maybe there won’t be h&m 
for anybody,’ she said. 

Tregellas, feeling Iwred, supposed that Eaine was feeling bored 
also, and asked him to come out and hare a smoke. Baine rose 
unwillingly. A minute more and he would have found a seat by 
Mary Ellacombe. 

Edith went to see that the supper-table was all right, and when 
she came back, Harry, who was smoking on the verandah, told her 
that aU the ladies were pitching into their husbands, and said he 
hoped she would let him off gently. Eaine sat outside the window 
with a broad grin on his face. 

Mrs. Lovett was expressing her opinion of men who put their 
wives on an allowance. Mrs. Macgregor said if the money was 
the husband’s ho had a right to do so. If the money was the 
wife’s, the right to allowance the husband was hers. Every¬ 
body understood that Mrs. Macgregor herself exercised that 
right, and wondered why Mr. Macgregor was such a fool as to 
submit to it. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Lovett, ‘ Tom likes things comfortable, and I 
never met with a man who did not. What I complain of is, that 
he expects to be comfortable on nothing. And yet, if I’d only let 
him, he would half fiU his cup with sugar.’ 

Every one laughed, because that was so like a man ! 

‘ Why don’t you let Mr. Lovett keep house for a week 1 ’ said 
Edith. ‘ Then he would know exactly what things cost.’ 

Mrs. Lovett replied that men were such encroaching creatures 
that, if once she let the reins go out of her own hands, she would 
never get them again. There was not a husband who could be 
trusted to keep house for a week. Edith laughed and said her 
husband might keep house any day he chose. Mrs. Lovett raised 
her eyebrows on hearing this, and Kate promptly inquired whether 
Mrs. Tregellas were kept to a strict allowance. 

‘ No,’ said Edith. ‘ We practise the mutual confidence system. 
When we married, my husband gave me the key of his cash-box, 
and kept a duplicate key. But before we reached New York he 
had lost his key; so that practically I am keeper of the purse. It 
comes to the same thing in the end.’ 

Mrs. Lovett said it would not come to the same thing, in her 
case; because her husband would call her to account for every 
farthing she spent. And that was a thing she never would put up 
with. Mrs. Haverstock agreed with her. 

‘ But,’ saidkEdith, ‘ if a woman spends her husband’s money,jis 
it not just that she give an account of it.?’ 
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' Certainly,’ said Mra Macgregor, ‘ if the money is the husband’s. 

Mrs. Bloss laid down her work and took up her fan. 

‘ I should just like to see Mr. Bloss allowance me ! ’ she said. 
‘ If he did, I’d break the lock of his cash-box pretty quick. As 
long as there is money, I’m bound to have what I want.’ 

‘ I’d do the same,’ said Kate. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane with heightened colour, ‘ I have 
known men real mean about money. Give their wives fans and 
shawls and things they didn’t want, and grudge them a cent to lay 
out for plain things they did want. But they are not all like that. 
I get my allowance, but if I do exceed it once in a while there are 
no black looks.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe said that was her experience. Kate said when 
it came to her turn she would try the mutual confidence system. 

Mrs. Macfarlane said she preferred an allowance. There was 
nothing she disliked more than black looks. ‘ If I only imagined 
Mr. Macfarlane was going to be cross, I should tremble.’ 

Mrs. Bloss laughed. ‘If we all took notice when husbands 
were cross, some of us would tremble pretty often.’ 

‘ Part of a woman’s duty is the putting up with a husband’s 
temper,’ said Mrs. llavcrstock. 

‘ It is not a duty beyond a certain limit,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe 
sulkily. And Mre. Lovett echoed the sentiment. 

Tregellas put bis head in at the window. ‘ Will any one tell 
me if there is any limit to the amount of temper in a wife which it 
is the husband’s duty to put up withl’ 

Mrs. Lovett gave a little shriek; Mrs. Bontecoe looked annoyed. 
Kate remarked that Mr. Tregellas knew how to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country. 

Tregellas looked round. ‘ I am asking for information. Here 
am I, an inexperienced young man-ied man. And here are six ex- 
I)crienced married ladies who can each unlock the door of her private 
treasure-house of wisdom for my benefit. Ladies, dear ladies, tell 
me how many of my wife’s little tempers I must put up with, and 
where I must draw the line 1 ’ 

Edith laughed merrily. ‘Please leave me a good margin. 
What is the use of living in a free country if a wife cannot have a 
good many little tempers ?’ 

‘Do you hear that?’ said Harry in mock dismay. ‘She wants 
to have a good many of her little tempers. Ladies, where must I 
draw the line V 

, Kate Haverstock looked at the faces of the circife of matrons, 
young and middle-aged, aijd the expression she saw in them struck 
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her as so comic, that she went out on the verandah and thence to 
the garden, where she sat down on a stump and laughed till she 
cried. 

Presently her sister came to her. ‘ What made you come out 
here V she asked. 

‘ You all looked so comical when Mr. Trcgellas began about a 
wife’s little tempers. I came out here to have a good laugh at you 
all.’ 

‘ I consider Mr. Tregellas positively insulting,’ said Mrs. Bontccoe, 
and her voice trembled with anger. 

‘ Oh, don’t you be a fool, Flo,’ was Kate’s reply as she rose. 

‘ That’s what you always say, of course,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe. 
‘ But I know Mr. Tregellas looked pointedly at me when he began 
talking about wives’ little tempers. I know it.’ 

Kate stole her arm round her sister’s waist. ‘ Dear, dear Flo,’ 
she murmured, ‘ you are mistaken. I am sure you arc.’ 

‘ No—no, I am not,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe, weeping with mortifica^ 
tion. 

‘ Dearest Flo, he was looking at Mrs. Lovett and Mrs. Bloss. 
Pray, pray don’t imagine things. You are wrong, indeed you are, 
Flo. My eyes are as sharj) as yours, and I saw in what direction he 
was looking. You really are too sensitive.’ 

‘Sensitive? I know I am. I feel sometimes as if I wereskinned. 
I am the most miserable woman alive, I do believe,’ cried Mrs. 
Bontecoe, sinking down on the seat from which Kate had risen. 

‘ Oh, Flo ! you are happy enough sometimes,’ said Kate reproach¬ 
fully. ‘ And dear old dad is so fond of you ! ’ 

‘ Happy ? Since I knew Bupert Bontecoe I have forgotten what 
happiness means,’ Mrs. Bontecoe cried. ‘ Happy ! I’m not happy 
even when I am asleep. Either I dream that Kupert is kissing me, 
or else that he is quarrelling with me.’ 

‘ Flo,’ Kate whispered, ‘ what if you were to go back V 

It was not the first time Kate hml made that suggestion. 

‘ What! and separate again in another six months ? No. The 
last state of things would be worse than the first,’ said the elder sister 
with a bitter laugh. 

Kate said nothing more. She was accustomed to these outpour¬ 
ings, and blamed her sister and aympathi.sed with her by turns. 
They returned slowly to the house. Mrs. Bloss had dropped her 
work once more, and was fanning herself with her eyes closed. 
Mrs. Ellacombe was still busy. Mary Ellacombe and Mr. Raine 
were not to kp seen, and Edith was folding up the work which had 
been finished. 
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Mary had aaked permission to look after the junket. Young 
Raine had jumped up to open the door of the sitting-room for her, 
and had followed her into the dining-room, asking whether he could 
not help. Mary had replied that there was nothing to help about; 
she was only going to see whether the junket was ready. 

* Junket! that is a west-country dish, is it not!’ said Raine. 

‘Yes. We are Devonshire people, you know,’ said Mary. 

‘ And did you really make this, Miss Ellaeombe! Do you know 
you are awfully clever,’ said Raine. 

‘ There is not much cleverness in it when one knows how,’ said 
Mary, blushing. She was notused to be complimented, and she hardly 
knew whether Mr. Raine was laughing at her or not. At this 
rate, he would be complimenting her next for making up pats of 
butter! 

‘ I wanted so much to ask you whether you agreed with what 
those pcojde were saying, but I had not a chance of speaking a word. 
Awful nuisance, don’t you think!—when one can’t get near the 
person one—one wants to speak to!’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose it is. But you could not have had anything of 
importance to say, Mr. Raine.’ 

‘ I don’t know that. I wanted your opinion.’ 

‘ What about!’ said Mary innocently. 

‘I wanted to know, for instance, whether you approve of an 
allowance, or whether you would go in for the mutual confidence 
system,—in matrimony, I mean.’ 

‘ I have never thought about it,’ said Mary, with a blush that 
spread from her forehead dowm to her throat. 

‘ But do think, please. That is, if it does not bore you quite too 
awfully.’ 

‘ I—I should say that if people were truly attached to each other, 
the mutual confidence system would be b^t, and if people don’t 
care for each other, an allowance is best.’ 

‘ That is exactly my view. Miss Ellaeombe. It all depends on 
the people, does it not!’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mary. 

‘And—what did you think of what they were saying about 
putting up with tempers! Ladies’ tempers and husbands’ tempers, 
don’t you know!’ 

‘ Mother didn’t say anything,’ said Mary, ‘ but I know what she 
was thinking. I’ve heard her say it to neighbours.’ 

‘Do tell me. I am sure it was something wise,’ said Raine. 

‘ She said once, when a neighbour was complaining, “ Let us 
find out the limit of God’s endurance.” ’ 
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Raine considered for a moment. ‘ That is true of course, when 
one comes to think of it. But it would never have occurred to me. 
It’s an awfully serious way of putting things, isn’t it V 

‘Enduring one’s own burdens and taking up other people’s 
burdens is very serious work,’ said Mary. ‘ I don’t suppose it has 
ever been in your way.’ 

‘ Of course not! How should it ? I have always done pretty 
much as I have liked—as much as a younger son can, that is. A 
younger son’s tether is not a long one. But there is one thing I 
should like awfully. I wonder if you know what it is. Miss 
Ellacombe ? ’ 

‘ That is not likely,’ said Mary. ‘ But I’ll wish you well, as 
we west-country folks say, if it is a good thing for you to have.’ 

‘ Oh, there’s not a doubt as to that,’ said Raiiic, feeling much 
encouraged. He hesitated. Was it too soon to speak 1 His 
father had not yet answered his proposal to try farming. He was 
quite alive to the fact that there would probably be difficulties in 
the way. There always were difficulties when it was a question 
of furnishing more money. But he thought, as every young man 
does think, and will think to the eud of the world, that if the 
beloved one could be induced to smile, the difficulties would 
smooth themselves—somehow. 

‘ Do you really wish me well. Miss Ellacombe V he said, coming 
a little nearer. His heart was beginning to beat as it had not 
beaten since a certain evil day at Harrow when he and the head¬ 
master had a private interview, which, however, does not come 
within the scope of this history. 

‘ Why, of course I do. I wdsh well to everybody,’ said Mary, 
quite unconscious of the chilling import of her words. She was 
busy putting spoonfuls of thick cream all over the top of the 
junket, and was feeling anxious lest there should not be quite 
enough. 

‘ Everybody 1 —Oh-’ Raine began. 

‘I hope the junket is a success, Mary,’ said Mrs. Tregellas, 
coming in. 

‘ I hope it is,’ said Mary. ‘ Only milk behaves so differently 
in this country from what it does at home. And really I ought 
to have brought a little more cream. I am so sorry.’ 

‘Oh, it looks lovely! It makes me think of Dartmoor and 
picnics,—and—all sorts of pleasant things,’ said Edith, with her 
brightest smile. 

‘ I am so {Jad 1’ Mary did not sec how Raine turned away in 
a huff and went out on the verandah. 
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The ladies came in, some alert, some languid, Mrs. Bloss 
remarking plaintively that Mr. Bloss was very late, and that her 
neuralgia was always worse for night air. 

‘ Neuralgia!’ cried Harry. ‘ I’ll prescribe for you. Some cold 
chicken, to begin with. Then a glass of iced punch. Then-’ 

‘Ice! Where did you get the ice, Mr. Tregellasl’ Mrs. Mae- 
gregor asked. Mrs. Maegregor had a way of putting the most 
dauntless questions in the most matter-of-fact way. 

Harry looked at her. ‘ I got it at the hotel.’ 

‘ Of course ye did I I never thought of that,’ said Mrs. Mae¬ 
gregor. ‘ When ye said “ iced punch,” I wondered-’ 

‘ I got the bottle of rum there too, if you wish to know.’ 

‘ Boniface keeps good rum,’ said Mrs. Maegregor, not one whit 
abashed; ‘at least, so Mr. Maegregor says. I don’t know of 
course how it may be.’ 

‘Try it I’ said Harry. 

‘ Oh ! ’ Mrs. Macgi'cgor murmured, ‘ so early in the evening.’ 

But when she saw Mrs. Lovett and Mrs. Haverstock both sip¬ 
ping, shp thought it was perhaps not so early, and tdok her glass. 
She would hiive abstained from jmneh, or any other good thing, for 
a lifetime, and would not have murmured; but when others were 
getting their share, she felt that her duty to herself required that 
she should get her share too. 

Before tliey had risen from the table wheels were heard ap¬ 
proaching, and presently Mr. Bloss entered. 

‘Well, Mr. Bloss, I’ve been expecting you for the last hour,’ 
was Mrs. Bloss’s salutation. 

Edith made room for him by her side, and the other married 
ladies—with the exception of the Haverstock party—all lending a 
helping hand, the Reverend Josiah speedily found himself abund¬ 
antly supplied with the victuals that his soul loved. Women, no 
matter what their church or denomination, do dearly love to feed 
their shepherd, even as the shepherd loves to be fed. 

‘ Ladies, you overwhelm me!’ Mr. Bloss exclaimed, surveying 
the viands before him. ‘ Mrs. Haverstock, I hope I see you well.’ 

Mrs. Haverstock replied stiffly that she was as well as usual. 
And Mrs. Bloss turned red and looked at Mrs. Haverstock—as 
Mrs. Macfarlane said afterwards—as if she were spoiling for a 
fight. 

‘A glass of punch, Mr. Bloss V said Harry, ladling out one from 
the china bowl. 

Mr. Bloss’s hands went up in deprecation and dismay. 

‘ Punch I Oh really, I .don’t know what to say to that.’ 
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‘ It is iced,’ said Mrs. Macgregor, handing him the glass. 

‘Icedl’ said Mr. Eloss. ‘But—really—the fact is—the 
Council hasordered special sermons against intemperance—so I-’ 

‘ You might drink the whole of this and not be the worse for 
it; it is ladies’ punch,’ said Harry. 

‘ Ladies’ punch, eh V Mr. Bloss took the glass from Mrs. Mac- 
gregor’s hand and looked askance at it. 

‘Ye’ll not find a headache in that,’ said Mrs. Macgregor. If 
she had brewed it she would have made it stronger. So would 
Mrs. Lovett. 

‘Well—well—well,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘For once in a way, I 
suppose,—just once in a way.’ 

‘ If no one ever took anything stronger than that,’ said Harry, 

‘ there would not be much need of preaching in favour of temper¬ 
ance.’ 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Bloss swallowed his glass, and then had 
another to keep the chilly night air out, and then a third, to keep 
the custard company. Then he rose, closed his eyes and said grace, 
and the company rose too, feeling that that was a general dismissal. 

Mrs. Havcrstock took her dep.arture while the other ladies 
were saying last words to each other, having disposed of her tracts 
by hiding them inside the bonnets which lay on Edith’s bed, and 
in Harry’s boots and shoes. Let us not chronicle what Harry 
said when he found them. 

Their guests had departed, when Edith bethought herself of 
young Eaine. She supposed he had felt bored and had slipped 
away. Feeling tired and headachy, she went a little way from 
the house to breathe the fresh evening air, aeeompanied by Harry. 
They were strolling on slowly, he with his arm round her waist, 
when Harry, who had not lost his sailor habit of scanning the 
horizon, withdrew his arm, saying, ‘There is Bainc, by Jove!— 
looking as if he had the toothache.’ 

‘ Poor fellow I Ask him to come in, and I will get him some¬ 
thing for it,’ said Edith, turning back to the house. 

Harry called, and Raine came forward slowly, with a very woe¬ 
begone look. 

‘ What’s up V said Harry. 

Raine stammered, blushed, and confessed to a headache. Harry 
suggested a glass of punch. 

‘ No—^no—I’d rather not,’ said Bainc, hesitating. ‘ I’ve knocked 
off all that.’ 

‘ All right).’ said Harry. ‘ Mrs. Tregellas will give you a cup of 
tea if you will come in.’ 
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Raine inunnurcd that he must be going; it was getting late; 
but Harry insisted on his coming in. There would be tea presently. 
And truly, there was a little tea-table set in a comer, and the 
lamp lighted, and a bottle of camphor ready for the toothache, if 
wanted. Everything looked cosy and homelike, Raine thought, 
and he murmured that Mrs. Tregellas was quite too awfully kind. 
Edith, seeing that there was a cloud on his face—debt or drinking 
she thought would account for it rather than toothache—set herself 
to talk pleasantly, and seconded her husband when he proposed a 
little later that Raine should stay the night. There would be no 
one sitting up for him, he said pleasantly. 

‘ No; I don’t suppose any one would ever care enough for me, 
to sit up for me,’ Raine said. ‘ I don’t suppose there is a soul since 
my mother died that would care whether I went to the bad or not.’ 

‘ You must not think yourself so friendless as all that,’ said 
Edith gently. And Harry told him he was in the blues, and bade 
him come out of them, and not set himself up as a blighted being 
at his time of life. 

But, when he returned to his wife, after Raine had been shown 
to his room, Harry asked her seriously to take the trouble to be 
kind to the young fellow. What was the matter with him he did 
not know; it might be debt, or it might be liver, or it might be a 
threatened attack of delirium tremens. But, at any rate, he was 
just in the state to go and have a drinking bout if he went back 
to Harmoiiia. 

* One can’t help shepherding the fellow, don’t you see. There’s 
something wrong with him. Perhaps he is in love—calf love—of 
course; still, it’s like the toothache—^pretty bad while you’ve got 
it. So, my dear, if you don’t mind-’ 

Edith protested she never minded being kind to any one; espe¬ 
cially any one in whom Harry felt interested. 
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Next morning Raine seemed to have recovered his cheerfulness. 
Tregellas bade him stay as long as he pleased, and make himself 
at home. He would be away in the woods all the morning, help¬ 
ing the negroes who were clearing some of his woodland. Baine 
said he would come down and see what Tregellas was doing, but 
he must write some letters first. 

When Edith had finished her morning duties, she found Eaine 
seated at her writing-table with a litter of torn paper round him. 
He looked up at her and then at the tom scraps, and said rae- 
fully— 

‘ Awful work, ha^dng to write letters. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘ I never find it so,’ said Edith. 

‘Ladies are always better at letter-writing than men are, I 
believe. It is very difficult, though, when one wants to say every¬ 
thing.’ 

‘ Why not leave something for next time 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, but this is not a common letter.’ 

Edith smiled. She thought she understood now Raine’s .doleful 
condition of the night before. But who was the young ladyl 
Kate’s name occurred to her; but she remembered immediately 
that Raine had been in the dining-room with Mary Ellacombe, and 
that shortly after he had disappeared and she had supposed he was 
gone. Probably, then, he had made love to Mary and Mary had 
snubbed him. Now, without having any particular prejudice 
against Raine, Edith believed him to be worthless; as worthless as 
Mary was good. Therefore she hoped that Mary had snubbed him. 

Raine looked at the sheet before him, hesitated a moment, and 
then tore it up and threw it down with the rest of the torn sheets, 
muttering, ‘ It’s no go.’ Then he asked Edith how long she had 
known the Ellacombes. Edith said she had only become acquainted 
with them since she came to Harmonia. 
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f Mrs. Ellacombe seemed to know you well.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ Her husband’s grandfather had been a tenant 
of my grandfather De Glanvile. She knew a great deal more about 
me than I did about her. My grandfather ruined himself with 
electioneering, and the estate passed into other hands.’ 

‘ I see. But you are friends, are you not 1 I saw you kiss 
Ma—Mias Ellacombe when she went away. But ladies are so 
strange!’ 

‘ How are they strange ? ’ 

‘They call each other “dear,” and kiss, and then they talk 
behind biicks of “ that hateful creature.” I know,’ said Baine, nod¬ 
ding. ‘ I’ve heard my sisters go on like that.’ « 

‘ How should you know that I kissed Miss Ellacombe 1 ’ 

‘ I happened to see you.’ 

‘ I supposed you were gone then. You must have been behind 
that big tree.’ 

‘ I didn’t care to sec her—that is, I didn’t want her to see me 
just then,’ Rainc said, looking confused. 

Of course Edith knew as well as if she had been told, what 
must have happened. 'Ihere could not be a doubt that Rainc had 
had his snubbing. And .what a wise girl Mary was! Some 
farmers’ daughters would have felt honoured to exchange a word 
with an Honourable. 

‘ I think the Ellacombcs are very genuine people,’ said Edith. 

‘ And genuineness is so r.arc that one prizes it whenever one sees 
it. And they arc warm-hearted, and besides that they are west- 
country folk. I will confess to you that, as a Devonshire woman, 

I have a liking for the west-country speech I was accustomed to 
hear in my childhood. Mrs. Ellacombe reminds me of one or two 
good old farmers’ wives in my father’s parish. To hear her talk 
takes me back into the atmosphere of Dartmoor, and makes me 
remember many trivial things and people, which I won’t bore you 
by talking about. Some {.wssessions, you know, are of no value 
to any one except the owner.’ 

‘ I understand that,’ said Raine. 

‘ At the same time, I am fully aware that, had I remained in 
England, I should never have known Mrs. EUacombe either as a 
neighbour or as a friend. I should have simply made my friends 
in the sphere in which I was born, and she would have remained 
in her sphere. I should have missed knowing a good woman, it 
is true; but en revanche, I should have known other good women 
ill my own station. I do not suppose all farmers’ wives are as 
wise, or as upright, or as free from innate vulgarity as good Mrs. 
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Ellacombe; any more than I suppose all great ladies to. be 
beautiful and accomplished and well bred.’ 

‘Then if you were living at home you would not know the 
Ellacombes 1 You would not ask them to dinner, for instance 1 ’ 
said Kaine. 

‘You must know as well as I do that people in our station do 
not invite farmers and farmers’ wives to dinner parties.’ 

‘ Well, I do know it, of course,’ said Eaine. ‘ When one comes 
to look at it, it seems an awful shame though.’ 

‘ Look at it again, and perhaps you will take a different view. 
Can you imagine Mr. Ellacombe—good old man as he is—at his 
• ease in the drawing-room of—we’ll say the lord-lieutenant ? Or 
Mrs. Ellacombe ? Or Miss Ellacombe either t They would all 
three feel as if transported to another planet ; whereas you and I 
should be quite comfortable.’ 

‘I am sure that Miss Ellacombe would grace any position 
whatever,’ said Raine defiantly. 

‘Miss Ellacombe will, I think and hope, make an excellent 
farmer’s wife. And I do not think she will grace any other 
position,’ said Edith. ‘She is neither well-educated enough nor 
accomplished enough.’ 

‘ How hard women are to each other ! ’ cried Raine. ‘ And 
you kissed her as if you were quite fond of her! ’ 

‘ I am fond of her for the gotxlness of heart which she possesses, 
not for the accomplishments which she docs not possess. And all 
my fondness will never fit her to be the wife of an English country 
gentleman.’ 

Raine murmured that there were other people besides English 
country gentlemen. 

‘I should be glad,’ Edith went on, ‘to see Miss Ellacombe 
married to some young man in her own class, equal in worth to 
her good old father. I have seen no one good enough for her yet; 
but she is young, and Harmonia is young, and she can wait. 
Harmonia will fill up in time, no doubt.’ 

Raine rose and walked up and down the room. ‘I don’t 
agree with you at all,’ he cried. ‘ Mary is a girl who would grace 
any position. Mary a farmer’s wife, indeed!—And you talk of 
accomplishments!—Why, look at my sisters. They are not one 
bit accomplished. As to education, I say she is quite educated 
enough for—for anything. What is the good of such a lot of 
education, after all ? ’ 

Edith beii,t her head to hide a smile. ‘ You seem interested 
in Miss Ellaci^ifbc,’ she said. 
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Baiue threw himself down on the sofa and hid his face. ‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Tregellas,’ he groaned, ‘ I am the most miserable beggar that 
ever was bom. I love the very ground she treads on. She is 
the most angelic creature I ever beheld—the sweetest—the 
loveliest.’ 

‘ She is very pretty, certainly,’ said Edith. 

‘Pretty 1 You call that pretty? Why, she is lovelier than 
anything I ever saw in a picture.’ He jumped up and began 
walking about with his hands in his pocketa ‘ If I were in my 
eldest brother’s shoes, I would ask her to marry me this very day; 
and I would keep on asking till she said “ yes.” I’d make her the 
future Lady Raine, by Jove ! ’ 

‘ But things being as they are, you will refrain from asking ? ’ 

‘ Ah, there’s the rub ! My father allows me a hundred a year. 
Now, I ask you, what is a fellow to do with that ? I have written 
to ask him to let me have some money to try my hand at farming. 
But there are such a lot of us, and he has so little! Lost a pot 
of money in Canadian railways a long time ago, and has been 
struggling ever since. I suppose he can’t help himself, but still, 
it’s discouraging for a fellow, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ I see,’ said Edith. 

‘ It looks bad, my not getting an answer, don’t you think ? ’ 
Edith suggested that perhaps Lord Raine had other views; but 
Raine said he did not see how that could be, because he had been 
sent out on the understanding that he was to look about him. 
‘ There are such a lot of us ! There are three of my brothers who 
would make first-rate gamekeepers, but they are fit for nothing 
else. It is a pity a nobleman’s son cannot turn gamekeeper.’ 

‘ It could hardly be done in England.’ 

‘Of course not. And yet, what is a fellow to do?’ cried 
Raine, throwing out his big strong arms. ‘ I think it would have 
been a good thing for me if I had been apprenticed to a black¬ 
smith. At Harrow I could throw any fellow almost. Now, I’m 
all out of training. I do believe I might have been a very fair 
blacksmith’s apprentice.’ 

‘ You might have turned out an idle apprentice.’ 

‘ Oh no, when I make up my mind to do anything, I always 
do it.’ 

‘ What did you do at Harrow ?’ Edith asked. 

Raine laughed. ‘ You had me there. Well, I was never qiute 
at the bottom of my form, and I was never at the top. Books 
never were in my line. I don’t even care to read a paper, unless 
it'^is the Field.’ 
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‘ As you have told me of your wish to farm,’ said Edith, ‘ may 
I tell you that a farmer in the present day cannot afford to be an 
ignorant man?’ 

‘ He does not want to know Greek and Latin and all that bosh.’ 

‘ But he requires to know something of science.’ 

‘ Oh, I know. Agricultural chemistry and that sort of thing,’ 
said Raine. ‘ I could mug that up fast enough if it was necessary. 
But what’s the good, if I don’t know tliat I shall want it 1 ’ 

‘As to that,’ Edith said, ‘you must be the best judge.’ 

Eaine, who appeared to have said all he had to say, rose and 
proposed a stroll to see what Trogellas was doing. 

The English mail came in three times a week, and as Edith 
was expecting the boy with her letters, she declined accompanying 
Bainc. There was in truth little to recommend him to ladies’ 
society. Ho was deficient even in the small talk of the society 
man. He had, perhaps, a good heart; perhaps he was not ill- 
meaning. Perhaps, if he cliosc to take off his coat and work, he 
might one day earn his bread. That was the best that could be 
said of him. As for this ridicidous falling in love, he might not 
be the first, and he assuredly would not be the last, who would 
fall in love with Mary Ellacombe’s pretty face. 

Edith sat at home and thought of this vaguely as she worked, 
till the arrival of her letters, which sui)p!ied her with topics of 
greater interest. One was from her Aiuit Elizabeth, one was from 
an old nurse, and the third was addressed to her husband in a 
handwriting she did not know. 

Edith opened her aunt’s letter first. She smiled as she read 
it. Her Aunt Elizabeth wanted to know so many things, and had 
so little idea of what her life at Ilarmonia was like ! Had dear 
Edith made any nice acquaintances ? Were there nice drives 
in her neighbourhood 1 Had Mr. Tregellas begun to make money 
yet 1 ‘ I feel older since you went, my dear,’ wrote the kind woman, 

‘ and so does Rachel, though she would not say so for the world. 
Your room is kept ready as if you might come back any day, and 
Rachel found a little drawing of yours that was put away half 
finished, and she has had it mounted on an easel frame, and keeps 
it on a table in her room, where she can see it when she sits down 
to read her Bible.’ 

Edith’s eyes moistened a little as she read this. She had 
never supposed that her Aunt Rachel would allow herself to be 
sentimental. After all, she thought, she had perhaps not done her 
aunt full justice. Edith felt sorry, but not very sorry. She was too 
young, her life' vfras too full of hope as yet, for her to sit down ahd 
VOL I N 
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calmly mote out a full measure of justice to an elderly aunt who 
would have liked to prevent her marriage with Harry. 

From her aunt’s letter Edith turned to the other, which bore 
the postmark of a little Cornish town on the banks of the Tamar, 
where her old nurse Eliza lived. A few words must be said about 
this woman, who was one of the best—if not the best—woman 
who ever lived. She had been nurse to Harry Tregellas when he 
was a child, before slie entered the household of the Reverend John 
de Olanvile; and long before Harry and Edith knew each other, 
she spoke of them as her children, and (wondered what might 
happen if they did meet. Just before Edith’s father went abroad, 
she had married an old sailor, who had been for years a factotum 
to Admiral Tregellas. Thomas Eosevear had had Eliza Canter in 
his mind for many years, and they had begun to keep company in 
a quiet way. They had agreed that when they had each saved a 
certain sum of money, and when any great change took place in 
the families whom they served, they would, in Eliza’s delicate phrase, 

‘ think about it.’ When the Admiral died, and Mr. de Glanvile 
was going abroad for his health, it seemed both to Thomas and to 
Ehza that it was a good time to * think about it.’ 

Such a treasure as Eliza could not be allowed to go forth unfur¬ 
nished. Mr. de Glanvile gave her a fine pig, and Mrs. de Glanvile 
gave her a Paisley shawl to be married in, and Edith gave her a 
prayer-book, and rehearsed the office of Holy Matrimony to her up 
in the nursery, for Eliza was nervous and tearful when the great 
day came, and was afraid she might say or do something that was 
not set down in the book, with disastrous consequences to herself, 
to say nothing of putting the parson out. But when she appeared 
in the parlour to have a kind last word from her mistress, dressed 
in her Leghoni bonnet and satin ribbons, her gray silk, and her 
Paisley shawl iiinncd to her shoulders and almost trailing on the 
ground, she looked like the personification of respectability and 
worth. And when she heard that in addition to other gear she was 
to have the second best bed hung with chintz, and the cuckoo 
clock that stood in the hall, she felt that she must indeed keep up 
her heart and go through with it. 

What with the happy sailor knack of the one, and the wise 
economy of the other, the two had prospered steadily. From small 
beginnings, such as the renting of an acre of ground on which to 
grow cabbages, Thomas had advanced to the dignity of a cottage 
of his own with ground attached, and Eliza had a dairy of nine 
cows to manage, and supplied Devonshire cream all the summer 
loig to picnics and strawberry parties. When Edith and Tregellas 
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were married they went to spend a day with their old servants, 
and Edith was kissed and blessed and wept over, so that at last 
Thomas said he felt ashamed, because it looked as if Eliza had made 
a bad venture herself when she tried matrimony. 

Edith opened the letter with a smile, but her face was sad 
before she had finished reading it. 

‘Mv KVEB DEAR Miss Edith’ —Eliza wrote—‘ I write this hoping 
it will find you well, as it leaves us at present. Since you went 
away from here Miss Edy my dear, the Lord hsith laid His hand 
heavy on this neighbourhood. He hath spared the folk that 
they may repent, but He has sent the plague of Egypt on they 
pore beastesses, such a murrain as was never beared tell of. Dear 
Missey though Madam I should say but you always was my Missey 
dear, you know the Lord had blessed us every way, and it seemed 
like Thomas only put his hand to a thing and it prospered. We 
had money in the bank, and thought to be cumfble in our old age 
and I paid for my sitting in chapel and had my sliilling ready for 
the missionary plate. And perhaps I was puffed up but it don’t 
seem like I was, and I put my sister’s youngest boy to school and 
when they was all down in the fever Mary Ann and all of them 
was looking to me, cause they could not go dredging nor picking 
cockles, and there was nothing in the house. My dearest Missey 
that was, the murrain is among the beastesses and my man most 
broke down, being up day and night tending ’em and burying one 
after the other in a comer of the field, the one with the big horse 
chestnut right in the middle of it. Theym dead and buried my 
dear, and there our money lies, and when it came to the last one 
I thought my man would turn his face to the wall like Hezekiah. 
She was a Jersey heifer, and Thomas had took money out of the 
bank to pay for her only a week before the murrain began. And 
I suppose it was the Lord’s will, and I called her Edy and no 
offence to you dear Miss, and I hope it won’t be unlucky but I 
never did think much of signs myself and we are all in the Lord’s 
hands. And this minds me to tell you my man and me have both 
got gray since this trouble came upon us. 

‘ Thomas says I can’t steer straight to save my life but if I 
didn’t begin at the beginning how was you to understand 1 

‘ Dear Missey, the pore beastesses is dead and gone, pore dears, 
and we’m behindhand with the world now, making no way at all 
and just drifting, Thomas says. He is afeard to mn the risk of 
buying any mflje cows, for the murrain is running up and down 
the country and*all the farmers be afe^d as well they may, and 
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parson bin putting up prayers in church for to spare the cattle if 
so be the Lord will, and there bo so many rules and regulations 
sent out by guvraent that Thomas says it ain’t safe for a man to 
take a short cut across the fields and tlieyve padlocked the gates 
all the way from St. Stephens to St. Dominie. 

‘ My dear we’ve bin forced to leave our home and sell some of 
our furniture, but not the things dear Missus give me when I was 
married, and we ha<l to take money out of the bank to pay last 
quarter’s rent for the field, and my man is whisht like, and sayeth 
if things goes on like they have been we’ll be on the parish in our 
old age and that would break his heart and mine too, though it 
might be the Lord’s will for all that, and Thomas that has been a 
ratepayer all these years and never behindhand. 

‘ Dear Miss as you have been out in forrin parts might I make 
bold to ask if you think my man aud me could make a living out 
there, and if it is true there is no such murrain in that country. 
Wo have enough money left to bring us out, and a trifle over, 
Thomas says. We’m a little old for hcmigrating, but Thomas is 
so handy with his hands and I like wise can put my hand to any¬ 
thing. And Thomas begs his humbel duty to master, and would 
take it kind if master (;ould give him his bearings, like.—And so 
no more from your affectionat servant till dcth, 

‘ Eliza Eosevear. 

‘ Dear Mam, some do say they pore bcastesses was pixylaid, but 
I cannot make up my mind to it. The preacher said Last Sunday 
twas a judgment, and so did Mr. Ooad our class leader, but there 
is a woman down to St. Dominic says she seen the pixies, so I do 
not know what to tliink.’ 

When Tregellas came in Edith gave him the letter to read. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she cried, with tears in her eyes, ‘ I never wished to be rich 
before. But now—how haj)py should I be coidd we send for both 
these dear creatures ! And I would not have dear Eliza come as 
a steerage passenger; she is too respectable for that.’ Then she 
kissed her husband, lest he should suppo.se she wijs regretting 
having married sucli a poor man. ‘They say they still have a 
little money. Won’t you write at once and tell Thomas- to come V 

But Tregellas said he coidd never give advice in a hurry. He 
must think first, and show the letter to Mr. Ellacombe and take 
his advice. He lit his pipe and seemed to be in a brown study 
over the letter, and it was not tUl some little time after that Edith 
remembered to give liim the letter addressed to hirrj,, 

It was from a young mg,n who had been a playmate and school- 
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fellow of Harry’s. His name was Robert Trelease. Harry had 
gone into the navy and Trelease had entered the Church, and they 
had not met for years. Harry had felt disgusted when he heard 
that his schoolfriend had taken orders, and had declared that there 
was a good fellow spoilt. The letter he received now was not 
calculated to make him alter his opinion. There was an expression 
of contempt on his face as he passed the letter to his wife after 
reading it. 

Trelease informed him that he had resigned his curacy, and 
that he was coming to America for a time to look about him, and 
would be glad to take advantage of his friend’s experience. He 
had just enough to keep him in a frugal way; and having been 
bom and brought up in the country, he thought that perhaps he 
might manage a little farming in America. 'The letter concluded 
thus:— 

‘ I have, however, decided on nothing, except that I will not 
take another curacy. My mind has lieen so harassed by doubts 
for more than a year, that my position lias become quite painful. 
I shall be glad to be so situated as to leave all vexed questions 
behind me for a time. Pciliaps the complete change which I have 
in contemplation may bring somewhat of lucidity to the present 
muddle.’ 

Edith read the letter and said, ‘ Poor fellow!’ 

‘Miserable ass I’ Tregellas growled in response. 

Edith asked why. 

‘Because,’ Tregellas said, ‘a man should know his own mind 
before he enters the Church. I detest “ backing and filling.” ’ 

‘ Perhaps he could not help it.’ 

‘But a man ought to help it.’ He looked at the letter 
again. 

‘ Lucidity 1 Pshaw, what the fellow wants is common-sense.’ 

‘ He may have been crossed in love.’, 

‘ Ho does not say a word of that.’ 

‘ I road it between the lines.’ 

Tregellas read the letter through once more, and declared ho 
could see nothing of the sort. (Edith, however, was right. Trelease 
had been cruelly jilted by his rector’s daughter, and was feeling it 
keenly then, though afterwards he found that it was the best thing 
that could have happened to him.) 

‘ Well,’ said Tregellas, ‘even if a man has been crossed in love, 
that is no reason for his deserting his post. I daresay he has been 
destroying the, coats of his stomach by drinking green tea, or else 
fasting and wealing a hair shirt, or soiqe such tomfoolery.’ 
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‘ Harry dear,’ said Edith, ‘ what should you have done had you 
been crossed in love ? ’ 

‘ Done ? Volunteered for the next Arctic expedition, or made 
love to some other girl. One thing I know I would not have done; 
I would not have left the navy—you bet! ’ 

‘ I suppose you will ask him here ? ’ 

‘ Of course. He is welcome to make my house his headquarters 
while he is looking about. But who would have said that Bob 
Trelease would enter the Church, or that, once having entered, he 
would leave it ? It’s desertion, Edith, that’s the long and short 
of it.’ 

‘ Oh, that is too hard a name. You wiU advise him, won’t you, 
Harry?’ 

‘ No, that I will not,’ said Tregellas. ‘ It is all I can do to 
steer straight myself. I won’t steer another man’s boat, not if he 
were my dearest friend.’ 

Baine went away in the evening, saying that he hoped to find 
letters awaiting him at the hotel. Tregellas bade him come down 
whenever he felt dull, and Edith found herself obliged to echo her 
husband’s invitation. 

Raine pressed her hand as he bade her adieu, and asked whether 
it would bore her ‘ quite too awfully ’ if he came to have a talk with 
her now and then. Edith could not but reply politely, but she was 
determined that, if she could help it, he should never meet Mary 
Ellacombe at her house. 

Tregellas told Mr. Ellacombe of the two letters he had received, 
each requesting advice. Mr. EUacombe shook his head and pursed 
up his lips when he read Trelease’s letter. He did not wish to 
say a word against the Establishment, and he had known godly 
men who were curates. But— 

‘ It takes better than a fule to farm, indeed it does, Mr. Tregellas,’ 
he said with a slow shake of his head. But when he had read 
Mrs. Rosevear’s letter, he struck his hand on the table, and declared 
that these were the people who would build up Harmonia, 

‘ It ain’t ladies and gentlemen—excuse me, sir,—that can make 
a place like this ; it’s the working folk that can live hard, and put 
their hand to anything, like this good woman and her husband. 
Ladies want their little comforts, and gentlemen want them too, 
and they can’t tuck up their sleeves and turn to with a will. The 
working folk have the pull of all of us, when it comes to real hard 
work. There’s my missus now. She’s always done her own dairy 
work, and she’s a light hand at pastry and the like. But what 
would she say if she had ^ to do her own washing f She’d break 
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down in an hour, she would. But the working people have learnt 
to endure hardness. If there’s any flabbiness about them, they go 
under, and there’s an end of ’em.’ 

‘ I don’t think there is much flabbiness among us,’ said Tregellas. 

‘ There’s no moral flabbiness, if I may make so bold, sir. But 
what would your good lady say if she had to do a day’s washing!’ 

‘You bet she would do it without a grumble.’ 

‘ And it would go nigh to kill her, most like. And it would 
make you feel bad to see her at it. Of course it would !—But a 
working-man thinks no more of his missus doing a day’s washing 
than you do of your good latly pouring you out a cup of tea out of 
your silver tea-pot. And why should he ? ’Tis all in the natural 
day’s work, so to speak.’ 

When Mr. EUaeombe heard moreover that Thomas and Eliza 
Rosevear were teetotallers in fact though not in name, he became 
eager that they should come out and settle there, and be a good 
example to Harmonia. For there had been a good deal of roystering 
of late, and a paragraph had appeared in the JonesviUe Mugvmmp 
to the efiect that Harmonia was a settlement for drunken English¬ 
men, and Mr. Ellacombe’s feelings had been a good deal hurt by 
it j because, when one came to statistics, there were five whiskey 
saloons in JonesviUe for one in Harmonia. He talked of writing 
a letter of remonstrance to the editor, but Tregellas advised him 
to leave the editor alone ; and went home to write his own 
letters. 

Raine kept his promise to come down and talk to Edith about 
his affairs, and Edith began to wish heartily that he would take 
his demands for sympathy elsewhere. Lord Raine had at length 
answered his son’s letter; and the answer was an affirmative 
burdened with many conditions. He was to enter an agricultural 
college in some part of the United States; to remain there as 
student for at least a year; and at the end of that time produce 
proofs that the year had been profitably spent. Besides this, he 
was to give his word of honour to give up low habits and low 
associates. The tone of the letter—which Edith read unwillingly 
because she was asked—was not that of a father who expected any 
great achievement from his son. It was cold, business-like, and 
there seemed to Edith to be an undercurrent of disappointment in 
it. Still, it was plain and straightforward, and perhaps offered 
the young man as much as he had any right to expect. Edith told 
him so. 

‘But suppose some other fellow cuts me out when I am at 
college, hunafefls of miles away 1 ’ said Raine. 
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Edith suggested that he must take his chance like every other 
man. 

Then Raine unfolded a plan to Edith, which he thought a great 
improvement on his father’s. He would board somewhere in the 
neighbourhood as a farm pupil, which would be of more use than 
if he were in a northern state like Michigan or Illinois, where, of 
course, only northern methods were taught. And if he were in 
the neighbourhood ho would have the chance now and then of 
seeing Mary. 

‘ If I were hiuidreds of miles away, and thought some fellow 
was making up to Mary, and I couldn’t even punch his head, I 
should be ready to do something rash. I know I coiddn’t work, 
in that case,’ said Raine. 

Edith laughed, and bide him not talk like a schoolboy. 

Raine blushed. ‘ Ah, Mrs. Trcgellas, you may laugh; but it 
is no laughing matter to me. If I could but make sure of her 
feelings! But sometimes she is such an icicle that I feel fit to 
hang myself. And when I’ve been there, sometimes I don’t see 
her at all. I believe her mother hides her away. I wish I had 
the chance of seeing her here now and then.’ 

‘ There is really very little visiting on either side,’ said Edith. 
And Raine understood that he could not ask for help in that 
direction. He walked up and down the room and sat down first 
on one chair and then on another, and at hist blurted out another 
plan. Wliat if he went to old Ellacombe himself and asked him 
to take him as a farm pupil ? 

Edith could only say that he must ask. She did not know 
whether the Ellacombc.s chose to take boarders. But even if they 
did, she bade him remember that it was quite as likely as not that 
Mary would have nothing to say to him. 

All the backbone was gone out of Raine at once. He sank 
down on the sofa a nerveless heap, and wijKid his brow. 

‘ 'rherc is some fellow milking up to Mary! Is that what you 
mean ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I know of none,’ said Edith. It was all very absurd, 
but she could not help feeling a little sorry when she saw the 
young man turn pale. ‘ But you yourself said that she was an 
icicle.’ 

‘ So she is,’ said Raine, sighing heavily. 

‘I am sure of this, Mr. Riiinc. If she does not love you, 
nothing will make her marry you.’ 

‘ 0 that I were a rich man ! ’ Raine ejaculated. 

' Riches will never win Mary Ellacombe,’ ‘ 
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‘Well, if she won’t have anything to say to me, I shall go to 
the dogs.’ 

‘ Pray do not say that. Where woidd the heroes be, if men 
let their courage fail under prospective defeat 1 ’ 

‘ But I don’t pretend to be a hero. If it were a question of 
fisticuffs, I’d go in and win, very likely. But this is such a 
different thing! ’ 

The least Edith could do was to bid him keep up his heart. 
But as she spoke the words she felt herself a l) 3 q)ocrite; for the 
more she saw of Rainc, the less she liked him as a prospective 
husband for such a girl as Mary Ellacombe. 
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When Mrs. Ellacombe heard from her husband that he had 
accepted Kaine as a farm pupil, she was struck dumb with aston¬ 
ishment. Mr. Ellacombe had been seated at his desk when he 
made the announcement, and he had expected the usual wifely 
acquiescence. As no word of answer came he looked up, and in 
his turn was astonished. Instead of the smiling, placid counte¬ 
nance with which Mrs. Ellacombe met the small ups and downs of 
daily life, there was a countenance full of perplexity. 

‘ Why, does it go against ’ee ? ’ he inquired ‘ Whatever is the' 
matter with ’ee, Betsey?’ 

She answered with some hesitation, ‘Gentlemen like Mr. 
Raine do expect so much ! I don’t see how I’m to do for him.’ 

‘What should there be to do?’ Mr. Ellacombe inquired with 
mild masculine obtuseness. ‘We eat and drink three times a 
day. We should do the same whether the young man were here 
or not. There will be another bed to make, and a bigger loaf to 
bake. But that need not make much ado in the house.’ 

‘ An extra person always makes extra work.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, I am sure that Mary is always ready to help. 
As handy a little maid as ever was seen, say I.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe fired up directly. ‘Mr. Ellacombe, I won’t 
have Mary waiting upon Mr. Raine.’ 

‘ I don’t want Mary to wait on Mr. Raine. I only said, there 
she was if you wanted help.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe was silent for a moment, and during that 
moment she turned many things over in her mind. Then she 
asked whether it was a settled thing that Mr. Raine was 
coming. 

Mr. Ellacombe replied that it was; and added, that a good 
many women would think it an advantage to have some one 
occupying tlie spare room. ' ' 
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Mrs. Ellacombe rejoined that under some circumstances she 
too might feel it an advantage. 

‘ If he were a decent, steady young man, instead of belonging 
to that idle, drinking set-’ 

‘Now there it is !’ cried Mr. Ellacombe. ‘He wants to break 
with that lot I look upon his application to me as an instance 
of the direct guidance of Providence. And he asked it as a favour 
—as a favour—that I should take him as a farm pupil’ 

‘ He got on your blind side, that’s what he did. And one of 
these days he’ll be bringing liquor into the house and-’ 

‘No, Betsey. I told him that the accursed thing should not 
pass my threshold, and he gave me his word of honour as a 
gentleman-’ 

‘ That means till next time, I suppose-’ 

‘ Betsey,’ said Mr. Ellacombe with a puzzled look, ‘ one would 
say you were unwilling to help me to snatch this young man’s soul 
as a brand from the burning. You do not seem to see the leadings 
of Providence as I do.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe sighed. ‘ Well,’ she said, letting a little bit of 
her secret mind peep out, just to see how her husband would take 
it,—‘I was thinking of Mary, Mr. Ellacombe, and that’s the 
truth.’ 

Any woman would have understood at once. Mr. Ellacombe, 
being endowed with reason but devoid of instinct, thought that 
his wife was making foolish excuses. ‘MaryP—he said, ‘Mary? 
—What’s to do about Mary ?’ 

‘ She’s growing up.’ 

Mr. Ellacombe considered. ‘ Seems to me she’s pretty much 
of a child yet. ’Twas but the other day she was playing with 
her doll.’ 

‘ She isn’t so much of a child that she and Mr. Raine mightn’t 
—mightn’t got friendly together,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, at her 
wits’ end. 

‘ Well, I am quite sure that young Raine will never loam any¬ 
thing but good from Mary,’ said Mr. Ellacombe. 

Mrs. Ellacombe almost groaned. What more could she say? 
How was it possible for a man to be so obtuse ? Was it to be 
expected that she, the mother of such a shy, shrinking maid as 
Mary, should discuss in cold blood the possibility of her falling in 
love with this one or that one ? 

‘ I wasn’t thinking of Mr. Raine at all,’ she said. 

‘ But I dq think of him,’ Mr. Ellacombe insisted. ‘ Here is an 
opportunity of Going good that comes ^in my way. Shall I ritcp 
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aside 1 Shall I thrust it from me ? I dare not, Betsey. How do 
I know that this young man’s soul may not bo required of me one 
day, if I refuse the present responsibility ? One never ought to 
shirk a responsibility which appears to be thrust upon one. I 
take it that that is the Lord’s way of giving a command.’ 

Mrs. Eilacombe sighed. ‘ If you put it in that way, Mr. Ella- 
combe, I have no more to say. I must hope for the best.’ 

‘ I have never gone wrong yet from having followed the leadings 
of Provideucc,’ said her husband. And he began to busy himself 
with his accounts, as though he had s.aid the last word that could 
be said on the subject. 

Mrs. Ellacomlx!, indeed, was unable to make any further 
rejoinder. The tears were in her eyes, and there was a tightening 
in her throat. She was irritated, anxious, afraid; besides being 
vexed, as any married woman might be, at having a new nnmate 
brought into the household without her good leave being asked. 
She betook herself to tlie quietest corner of the house, the dairy; 
and in its cool shade began to work uj) the last churning of butter 
as an outlet for her irritation. 

‘ Why,’ she asked herself, as her practical hands shaped the 
butter into deliiiate pats,—‘ why had not a man more “ gumption ”? 
Why could not he take a plain, common-sense view of things, and 
see that two and two always made four, instead of being told so 
downright V There are so many things which people ought to 
understand without being told ! Any one might think that Mr. 
Eilacombe was bringing this young man into the house on purpose 
to make love to Mary. Mrs. Eilacombe knew that nothing was 
farther from her husband’s simjde mind, but she could feel no 
comfort in such simplicity. She thought she was sure of Mary, 
because Mary would never take anything into her head but what 
was right and ‘ yitty.’ But she wi»s not sure of Mr. Eaine. 

While hemming her end of the sheet at Mrs. Tregellas’s bee, 
she had noticed that Mr. Raine had scarcely said a word to Miss 
Haverstock, who, being a colonel’s daughter, was the most important 
young lady present. There was no question that Mary was the 
prettiest; but that was neither here nor there. Mr. Raine had 
undoubtedly noticed Maiy. It had even seemed to her that he had 
manoeuvred to get near Miiry. He hiui followed after her quickly 
when she left the room to see to the junket; she had heard their 
voices in the diuiiig-room. She knew Mary’s shyness too well to 
suppose that she would do otherwise than speak because she must. 
On Mr. Raine’s side it was doubtless no more than the natural 
attraction of a young man for the prettiest girl in 'the company. 
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But supposing it should go farther 1 Was her daughter to feel 
herself honoured that this young man should choose her for his 
pastime? And, suppose again, that what was pastime to him 
should prove deadly earnest to Mary? Mary, it was certain, had 
spoken of the young fellow in terms of contempt; but who could 
ever tell what was in a girl’s mind ? Yet, no sooner had Mrs. 
Ellacombe’s thought put itself into shape, than she thrust it 
from her as disloyal to her child. There was no doubleness in 
Mary. 

These perplexed musings were broken in upon by Mary herself. 
‘ Why, mother! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Mother, I was going to do all 
that.’ 

‘I thought I would make a beginning,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

She sat down and looked at Mary as she put on her apron and 
went about her work. Since this thing vtis to be, why, she asked 
herself, be miserable about it? But she sat and looked at her 
child and did feel miserable. Her husband might say what he 
pleased about the loadings of Providence; but to her mind the 
leadings of Providence appeared to be all tin; other way. And she 
sighed, thinking how' impossible,' how hopeless a thing it was for 
her to supjwse that her husband would ever come round to her 
way of thinking. If any harm came, then—then ho would fret a 
bit, and betake himself to prayer: which would be just its much 
use as locking the stable door when the st(!ed was stolen. 

Mary turned her head. ‘What is the matter, mother? You 
gave such a sigh ! ’ 

Mra Ellacombe sighed again. ‘ I’m worried, child, I’m worried.’ 

In an instant Mary’s arms were round her mother’s neck. 

‘ Mammy dear, what is it ? ’ 

‘ There’s father going to take Mr. Raine in as a hum pupil.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Mary, and her face clouded over. She went back 
to her work, and finished making up the pats. Then she said, ‘ Is 
1 ither in want of money ? ’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe said she thought not. To be sure they made 
1 «s than they did at home in Devonshire; but then they spent 
less. ‘ Father seemed to think he was likely to be an instrument 
of good to Mr. Eaine.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Mary; and Mrs. Ellacombe could not tell whether 
the inteijection was one of assent or of dissent. She was looking 
at the butter as it lay on the dish. ‘ Do what I will, this butter 
won’t work up like Devonshire butter, and it won’t taste like 
Devonshire better.’ 

‘ I don’t see* Row it should, either,’ said her mother. 
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‘ I suppose we may be thankful it does not look like Somerset¬ 
shire butter, eh, mother 1 ’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe assented with a sigh. 

‘There again!’ cried Mary. ‘Mother dear, if Mr. Raine’s 
coming bothers you so much, why not ask father to put him off?’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe shook her head. ‘I don’t see how I could. 
Your father would think me so unreasonable.’ 

‘ I don’t see why he should,’ Mary insisted. 1 V One more person 
.does make more work. Every one knows that.’ 

‘ Father did not seem to think so.’ 

‘What should a^man know about such things!’, said Mary, 
laughing. ‘Well, good-bye to our pleasant evenings as long as he 
is here. I suppose I am a selfish creature, but I cannot help 
feeling sorry he is coming. What could have put it into father’s 
head to have him 1 ’ 

‘ Father says he asked him as a favour. He makes out he 
wants to learn farming.’ 

Mary’s face was a study. ‘ He will get tired of it before long. 
Farming doesn’t agree with lying in bed till eight or nine, as those 
people do. But,’ she added, ‘my mind is made up about one 
thing.’ 

‘And what might that be, Maryl’ 

‘ I won’t have him coming in here with his chattering when I’m 
busy with the butter.’ 

‘ Trust me for that,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ If he comes, he 
shall be made to know his place and keep it, just like any other 
farm pupil.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe left the dairy to attend to her own business, 
feeling greatly comforted by Mary’s demeanour. As soon as it 
was necessary she attended herself to the making ready of the 
spare room, being fully determined that neither directly nor in¬ 
directly should Mary wait upon Mr. Raine. She had heard before 
now—what woman living in the country had not heard?—of 
gentlemen—sportsmen, anglers, or what not—stealing away the 
hearts of pretty farmers’ daughters, and then leaving them to wear 
the willow; and she had always held that in such cases the girls' 
mothers were to blame. She was resolved that she would not be 
such a mother. There should be no locking of the door after the 
steed was stolen. Mary must sit at the same table with the new 
farm pupil, and if he spoke to her she must answer with civility. 
But she woidd see to it that there should be no further intercourse 
between her daughter and the Honourable William Raine. 

' When Mr. Ellacombe came in to tea that evening, he brought 
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his wife a letter from a connection of hers by marriage, a stepson 
of a married sister, George Pennefather by name. He was already 
aware of the contents, having opened and read the letter at the 
post-ofiSce. Mary read it over her mother’s shoulder, and there 
were many feminine exclamations before they had finished its 
perusal. George had been an inmate of Mr. Ellacombe's house¬ 
hold when a youth, and had in fact had his first training in the 
ways of farming from the old man. He had set up for himself 
as a farmer some years ago, but had chosen to move quite away 
from the west country, so that there had been no intercourse 
except a letter about once a year. They heard a good deal about 
him, however, from Mrs. Ellacombe’s sister, and he was always 
spoken of as a smart, go-ahead young man, a staunch Methodist 
of the new school, one who would make the best of both worlds. 
This letter, however, was not jubilant in its tone. It spoke of 
heavy losses owing to cattle plague and a succession of bad harvests, 
and the writer clearly thought that the good days for farmers in 
England were over. The letter was dated from a town in Canada, 
where George had had serious thoughts of settling. But, as he 
was already so far from home, he wrote, he might as well take a 
run down south, and see what sort of a place Harmonia was. 

‘ Well, to be sure ! ’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, as she folded up the 
letter. ‘ So George has had his trials too, poor fellow! ’ 

‘ How nice it will be to see somebody from England,’ said Mary, 
blushing with pleasure. 

‘ I should have thought you’d forgotten George,’ said her father. 

‘ No indeed,’ said Mary. M never forget my friends. George 
mended my wax doll once, and I still feel grateful.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe, seeing Mary’s heightened colour, began to ask 
herself whether this visit of George’s might not be providential. 
To be sure, he was nearly ten years older than Mary, but Mary 
perhaps would not mind that. She remembered how he had taken 
her on his knee and caressed her when she was a wee toddling 
thing, and how he had called her his little wife, with Mary’s ready 
acquiescence. How would it be now, if he fell in love with her 
for good, now that she was grown up, and grown so pretty ? Sup¬ 
pose it should please Providence that the two should take to each 
other! Mrs. Ellacombe would not have ventmed on such presump¬ 
tion as to pray that such a thing might come to pass. But if it 
did, how glad, how thankful, would she be! With this wish 
hidden in her heart she set about preparing a room for George 
Pennefathernor did she forbid Mary to help her. 

The old man, hearing that a second guest-chamber was con- 
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templated, wondered audibly why one room would not do for the 
two young men. But this was a matter which lay entirely within 
Mrs. Ellacombe’s province, and she uttered a decided veto. 
‘ Gentlefolks don’t like such close quarters. Mr. Raine will expect 
a room to himself, and I mean him to have his money’s worth for 
his money.’ 

‘ And Cousin George is accustomed to sit and read and meditate 
in his own room,’ said Mary. 

‘ Well,’ said the old man, ‘ when I was young and going visiting, 
aU I expected was a part of a bed, perhaps.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe rejoined that people were a great deal more 
particular nowadays. How it came to pass Mr. Ellacombe never 
quite knew, but a second chamber was got ready, though his wife 
asked him for no money, and he never got any bill from the furni¬ 
ture store. She and Mary put their jirivate store together, and 
bought what was necessary to give an air of comfort to a bare little 
room in the roof. Happening to see the door open while Mary 
was putting the finishing touches, Mr. Ellacombe remarked that 
they were treating George as if he were a prince. ‘ He is quite as 
good as a prince to us,’ said Mary, with a smile at the results of 
her handiwork. 

The little room, however, was ready some time before George 
was ready to take possession of it. He wrote to say that he was 
visiting the principal wheat-growing districts in New York State; 
then he bi’anched off to New Jersey; then a letter came saying 
they must not expect him till they saw him, because he was going 
to take a nin into Ohio to see the cheese factories there. In con¬ 
sequence of these delays, Raine had been three weeks at the EUa- 
combes’ house before the day of George’s arrival. 

Having at first been inclined to resent Raine’s coming, Mary 
was surprised to find how little difference he really made in the 
household routine. He -seemed to fall into their ways as if he had 
lived with them all his life. At the same time he never became 
intrusive. Mary’s sanctum, the dairy, was her own private corner 
still; he had understood without being told that it was forbidden 
ground. He went out and came in with the old man, and followed 
his behests to the letter. If he jumped up to offer a chair to Mary 
when she entered the room, ho was equally polite to Mrs. Ella¬ 
combe. Nay, his assiduity was so constant in picking up her 
scissors when she sat at work, that Mrs. Ellacombe felt quite 
‘ flustered,’ as she told Mary; and she got a piece of string and 
fastened them round her waist, so that when she had them on her 
lap they might not be coRstantly slipping to thh' ground. Mrs. 
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Ellacombe, who had purposed to satisfy his just demands as a 
resident pupil and no more, before long found herself taking a 
quasi-materiial interest in the state of his wardrobe and putting 
his socks side by side witli her husband’s in her mending bitsket. 
Nobody would know it, she thought. It was not in the bond, and 
young gentlemen wore so accustomed to have things done for 
them !—Kaine, indeed, when he found his clothes in good condition, 
and buttons suj)plied where they had been lacking, thought that he 
was beholden to the laundress, and that he sliouhl bo chai-ged extra 
when his bill came in. But Mary, with a girl’s .sharp eyes, saw 
one day that the sock her mother held in her hand was not her 
father’s, and she understood at ou(*. 

‘Mother!’ she exclaimed. Then in an undertone, as though 
the walls might hear, ‘ Mother, if I were you, I would not mend 
his socks.’ 

‘ Of coiu’se I am not obliged to do it,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe in 
a tone that was almost apologetic. ‘ But I declare it goes to my 
heart to see good clothes ruined for want of the stitch in time. 
He’s got three dozen pair, Mary, if you’ll believe me, and never a 
soimd one among them all till I took ’em in hand. And such fine 
socks!’ 

‘ If ’twas four dozen I wouldn’t touch them,’ said Mary. 

‘ You touch them I I should think not 1 But if I choose to, 
why it’s neither here nor there. His being here is not such a worry 
as I expected.’ 

‘ That is true. But for all that I don’t like the idea of your 
taking so much trouble. He’d go barefoot before I’d touch his 
socks,’ said Mary, throwing down one which she had picked out 
of the basket. 

Mrs. Ellacombe gave a sigh of relief when Mary left the room 
after this speech. There was no harm done so far, and very likely 
Mr. Raine would get tired of learning to hirm before three months 
were over. 

Mrs. Ellacombe might have continued her good offices for an 
indefinite length of time without Eaine’s being aware to whom he 
was indebted, had he not chanced to find her in his room one day, 
putting away the last mended pair of the three dozen socks. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ I couldn’t think what hml become of them all. 
You don’t mean to tell me you have, been actually mending 
them!’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe flushed slightly. ‘ They were so full of holes I 
really couldn’t bear to see ’em,’ she said shyly. 

Baine took fiSr hands and squeezed them. She had her thimble 
VOL. I 0 
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on, and the squeeze hurt her. ‘ I do think you are the kindest 
woman in the world,’ he said. And she hurried away, blushing 
like a girl. But Kaine followed her downstairs and reiterated his 
thanks, and even expressed his gratitude to Mary, who was passing 
by on her way to the gardem. Mary answered that her mother 
was always kind to everybody, and went on, blushing in her turn. 
It was quite right that Mr. Rainc should express his thanks, but 
she did wish her mother had lot the darning alone. Nevertheless 
the giving and receiving of this small kindness made a difference 
in their relations to each other. Mary ceased to keep her dairy 
door so jealously shut, and Mrs. Ellacombe no longer watched lest 
the farm pupil sliould step beyond his place. By the time George 
Pennefatlier arrived, Raine was completely one of the family; and 
the old man wondered and was a little put out when on the morning 
of the day George w'.as to come, he disappeared, and did not come 
back till it was nearly bisltime. ‘Oh !’ he said, ‘I supposed you 
would be taken u]) witli your nephew, so I thought it would be a 
good idea to take a day off and sec what all the fellows were about.’ 

George had travelled all uiglit and arrived quite early in the 
moniing. But, as he had taken his ease in a Pullman car, he was 
by no means the ty{>ieal way-'worn traveller when he descended 
from the buggy which liad been sent to meet him at Harmonia 
Junction. Mary, who had been up for two hours, and who had 
made the rolls and the coffee herself in her fear lest they should 
be spoilt by the negro cook, came forward in a thrill of expectancy, 
with shining eyes and a colour that came and went. Mrs. 
Ellacombe ran out with outstretched hands, her cap-strings floating 
in the morning breeze, and then Mary, who had turned shy at the 
last moment and stayed behind her mother, saw a dark-haired, red- 
whiskered, florid person, largo and loose-jointed, descend from the 
buggy and shake hands with his aunt. Girl-like, Mary had made 
an inventory of her cousin’s clothes and general appearance before 
he had set his foot on the threshold. She hardly knew what she 
had expected, but she had expected something quite different from 
what she saw. His clothes were new, and they did not fit. He 
wore a bright blue satin tie, and the contrast between the blue of 
the tie and the red of his broad cheeks and the rufousness of his 
whiskers was violent enough to offend even Mary’s untrained eye. 
It gave him an aggressive air, as of a savage in his warpaint; and 
the air of aggressiveness was not tempered by his voice, which was 
loud and full, and had a deep roll in it which resounded through 
the little house like the bass viol on Sunday evenings at the chapel 
where the Ellacombes ha<^ been wont to worship.' And he had a 
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way with him—though of this Mary (lid not become immediately 
conscious—as if he were a very large person and required a great 
deal of room. 

He took both Mary’s iiands and drew her to liim, giving her a 
sounding kiss. ‘So this is little Mary !’ he said. 

The words were inoffensive; but the voice and the manner were 
patronising. It was as if Mary were a small, weak creature whom 
he hereby took under his protection. 

Mary had been ‘ little Mary ’ onite uj)on a time. To her father 
she was ‘ little Mary ’ still, but she was conscious within herself of 
being altogether grown up, and of being Iteyond the patronising of 
even such an imjiortant person as Cousin George. Mary, after the 
first greetings, was sufl'ered to fall quite into the background. 
Her father ha(l much to ask George about, couoeriiing the welfare 
of the temperance society to which tliey both belonged, and the 
doings of the last conference. It was with these matters as with 
farming; in all, George belonged to the new school; and like many 
others of the new school, it seemed [(art and parcel of his faith to 
utter aloud his contempt for the old. It need hardly bo said that 
the old west-country farmer belonged to the old school in politics 
and in religion. ‘ You west-country folk are all in a rut; all in a 
rut,’ George had said, during dinner. And he liad pooh-poohed 
Mrs. Ellacombc’s poultry coops which her husband had knocked 
together with a few nails ; and her bronze turkey poults of which 
she was so proud. ‘We do the licst wc can,’ she had said, feeling 
mortified; for she had sacrificed one of the bronze turkey poults 
in George’s honour. And George had gone on to praise some other 
breed of turkeys, and another and much more costly style of coop. 
Mrs. Ellacombe remembered how delighted Raine had been with 
those same coops; and how he had praised her cleverness with 
poultry, and particularly with the bronze turkey poults. It was 
true that George knew exactly how things should l>e done and 
Raine did not. Still, she felt herself making comparisons. It 
was not well to be puffed up, perhaps it was meant as a salutary 
discipline that a superior person should appear on the scene and 
make candid and deiweciatory remarks. But it was undoubtedly 
pleasanter to have to do with a person like Raine, who did not 
pretend to be superior, and who always professed himself charmed 
with everything in which she took a housewifely interest. These 
comparisons shaped themselves half unconsciously in Mrs. Ella- 
combe’s mind as the day wore on,—one of the longest days she 
had ever spent^^it seemed to her. She was truly glad to spe 
George, she was ready to give him of Ijpr very best ; but what a 
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relief it would have been had he not been quite so superior ! When 
in the evening Raiue caujc in, again she found herself making com¬ 
parisons between the two, and again George Pennefather appeared 
at a disadvantage. Raine was dressed in a coat much worn about 
the scums, and his nether garments showed signs of his having 
passed by rough ways,—.across gullies and over snake fences; and 
the hat which he laid on the side table was in very sharp contrast 
to George’s shiny new hat. Yet, how evident it was that that old 
coat had been ‘built’ by a first-rate tailor, and how doubly evident 
was it that the man wearing that old coat was of gentle birth ! 

Mrs. Ellacombe performed the ceremony of introduction, 
bungled over it in her nervousness. ‘ Mr. Raine,’ she said, and 
then caught herself up with ‘ The Honoiu-able Mr. liaine,’ and then 
blushed at her mistake. ‘ I declare, you’ll think I’ve forgotten my 
manners!’ she said. 

Raiue smiled ple!is,antly and said he should never think such a 
thing, and he turned to Georg(! and said a civil word or two about 
the length of time be had been expected. And George, holding 
out his hand, said ‘How do you do, sir?’ as if it were a challenge 
to him to ‘ come on.’ 

M.ary, who had h.ad an arduous day in the kitchen in her 
anxiety lest the meals should not be in all respects to her cousin’s 
liking, found herself, now that she was able to sit down and rest, 
making comparisons between the two young men; and as with Mrs. 
Ellacombe, the comparisons were not to her cousin’s advantage. 
Cousin George hud talked all day. She had heard fragments of 
his discourse in her goings in .and out. Was she in the kitchen. 
Cousin George’s voice resounded from the parlour; did she visit 
the iwultry yard, it came, full and strong and aggressive, from the 
neighbourhood of the barn, drowning the feebler pipe of the old 
man. George resumed the eonversation which Raine’s entrance 
had interrupted, if eonversation it could be called, which was a 
loud laying down of the law on one side, and a feeble acquiescence 
or faint remonstrance on the other. Raine tried to say a word to 
the two women who sat a little apart working in silence, but the 
loud voice drowned all attempts at separate conversation. Once 
when George flatly contradicted the old man, Mrs. Ellacombe and 
Mary both looked up, and R.aine, who had taken up a newspaper— 
as he often did, because then he could look at Mary 'without her 
being aware of it—Raiue saw her glance indignantly at George, 
who was sitting with his back towards her. Her lips opened as 
if she were about to speak; but she caught her mother’s eye, and 
again bent her head to her work. 
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‘ There are no two ways about it,’ George was saying, ‘ and I 
think I ought to know.’ He threw himself back in his chair as 
he spoke, and squared his shoidders, and his manner seemed a 
challenge to whomsoever should contradict him. He was sitting 
in a little chair, and the little chair creaked and groaned as though 
it must break under his weight. 

Mr. Ellacombe, strange to say, did not appear to be offended. 
Yet, as head of the household, he too had been wont to lay down 
the law. Raine had observed that whenever his wife differed from 
him it was with an air of deprecation, though his manner on such 
occasions was only that of calm certainty, never loud-voiced or 
aggressive. 

But now old Mr. Ellacombe seemed to bend before his yoxmg 
kinsman’s arrogant self-assertion. ‘ Very likely; very likely you 
are right,’ he said in a meek voice. 

Raine, watching and listening behind his ncwspajicr, felt himself 
taking sides with the old man, whose .authority and judgment were 
being trampled on with so little ceremony. ‘ Beastly cad!’ he 
muttered to himself, with a wrathful look at George, who sat and 
laid down the law while the little chair groaned and creaked 
beneath him. Raine longed to contradict him as flatly as he had 
contradicted Mr. Ellacombe. Fortunately he had just enough 
knowledge to know that he knew nothing whatever of the subject 
on which George was holding forth. How should he know which 
were the improved ploughs and wliich the antiquated? It was 
an advance—for him—to know that there were differences in 
ploughs ; that some were best for heavy land and others for light; 
and others again for hillside culture. George, who had been one 
of the judges at a ploughing match before he came out, spoke 
ex cathedrd, and Raine had sense enough to know that most likely 
he was in the right, though he would have been delighted had any 
one got up and proved him wholly in the wrong. 

‘But the bad taste of it!’ thought Raine. ‘To set the poor 
old man down so unceremoniously in his own house, and before 
everybody. I’d lay ten to one this fellow is a Radical.’ Mary, 
looking up, caught the look which Raine gave her unconscious 
cousin over his newspaper—a look made up of a little indignation 
and a good deal of amused contempt—and gave Raine a glance 
and a smile in return, which set Raine’s heart beating with delight. 
His face flushed, and his head actually swam for a minute. He 
passed his hand over his eyes, scarcely able to believe that it was 
indeed Mary-^sby Mary, whom he had likened to an icicle—who 
now smiled on him of her own accord. •But—whether it was that 
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the superior person had at last talked himself out, or that Mr. 
Ellacombe felt that the outpouring of valuable information was as 
much as he could assimilate for the time—there was a pause, and 
then Mr. Ellacombe looked at his watch and rose, saying he would 
take a look round. Eainc followed him out of the room, and 
George Perinefather seemed to remember that Mary and her mother 
were there, and turning himself round in his chair, addressed him¬ 
self to them. 

‘ How did that chap come here V he asked. 

Mrs. Ellacombe, trembling inwardly lest the unceremonious 
inquiry should have been heard by Eaine, answered that he had 
come as a fann pupil. 

George threw himself back in his chair and laughed. ‘The 
Honourable Mr. Raine !’ he exclaimed, with an access of mirth and 
a strong stress on the initial /t. ‘ Jjooks as if he had come here to 

wear out all his old clothes, eh?’ 

‘ I don’t know how that may be. I never asked him,’ was Mrs. 
Ellacombe’s reply. It wiis sjjoken very quietly, but Mary knew 
that she was nettled. 

‘ Ah, they are a poor lot, these /mnourables,’ said George. ‘ The 
half of ’em have never a penny to bless themselves with, and the 
other half spend like fools. He looks as if he belonged to the first 
half. What might his capital be, now?’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe replied that she did not know. But she did 
know one thing, and that was that Mr. Ellacombe had found him 
a very biddable young man so far, and that he kept himself to 
himself, and behaved as ‘vittily’ as any one could wish. She 
always spoke of penjde as she found them, and she was bound to 
say she had no fault to find with Mr. Raine. 

‘ And he thinks a deal of what father says,’ Mary added, still 
resentful of Cousin’s George’s contradiction of her father. George 
Pennefather turned shaiqdy round on her. ‘Oh ho! Sits the 
wind in that quarter?’ he exclaimed with a resounding laugh. 
‘ Little Mary taking up the cudgels for the Aonourable ! I smell 
a rat.’ 

‘I don’t know what you itiean,’ said Mary, blushing to her 
finger-tips. 

‘Well now. Aunt Ellacombe,’ said George, ‘I’ll just tell you 
what it ia Farm-pupiling is all my eye; that chap is after 
Mary, so sime as I’m born.’ 

‘ Cousin George, how dare you! ’ said Miuy. 

, ‘ George, what next!—’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

It would be hard to saf’ which of the two blushed deeper. 
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‘ Farm pupil is aU iny eye ! ’ George repeated. ‘ It’s all very 
well to say “ Oh, George ! ” When this /tonourable chap has played 
his little game, and left Miss Mary to wear the willow, you’ll 
mind what I’ve said. Aunt I'lllacombe.’ . 

Mary rose, pale and trembling. ‘Mother,’ she said in a 
choked voice, ‘ you don’t want me to stop here to be insulted, I 
suppose. I’ll say good-night.’ 

She ran upstairs to her own room, and tlirew herself on the 
bed with her lace on tlie pillow. ‘ I’ll never speak to Cousin 
George again as long as I live ! ’ she said in her anger. ‘ Never! 
never! He’s no gentleman, for all his new clothes, and Mr. Ilainc 
is worth fifty of him,’ she cried with a burst of pas.sionate tears. 

George, in the parlour, sat with a satisfied smile on his broad 
face at the disturbance he had caused. 

‘ Looks as if there was a guilty eonscienec there,’ he said with 
a short laugh. And he stuck his thumbs through the armholes of 
his waistcoat and expanded his chest as if he felt proud of having 
made Mary angry. 

The mother’s ear caught the stifled sound of her child’s 
indignant weeping, and her anger was hot against George. 

‘ Oh, George ! How could you 1 ’ she cried. ‘ You should not 
have said that; indeed you should not. Mary’s feelings have been 
greatly hurt.’ 

Her eyes were full of tears, and she gulped <lown a sob iis she 
spoke. She would have liked to rim upstairs and comfort her 
child, but George was a guest, and Mrs. Ellacombe could not 
forget her manners, no matter how much her guest might forget 
his. It was not manners, according to the code by which Mrs. 
Ellacombe had been brought up, to leave a guest to entertain him¬ 
self—at leiist, not till he had been a day or two in the house. 

George was not one whit abashed at her reproach. ‘ Ila!’ he 
said. ‘ Forewarned is forearmetl, ain’t it'! ’ 

‘ If you thought fit to say a word to me, well and good. But 
to say such a thing before that child ! ’ 

‘ Child! She’s no cliild,’ said George. 

‘ She is a child in a good many ways,’ Mrs. Ellacombe insisted. 
‘ And why should you go putting things into her head 1 ’ 

‘ Pshaw ! Do you mean to tell me that that honourable chap 
ain’t her beau 1 Tell that to the maiines ! ’ 

‘I do mean to tell you that,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe hotly. 
‘ Mary never had a thought of any such nonsense. Mr. Raine, 
indeed! I .wonder how a man of your judgment can be so 
foolish; and Mary looking forward so much to see you, 'and 
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•thinking of what you’d like and all ’—ajid Mrs. Ellacombe gave a 
little sob and put her apron up to her eyes—‘I—I declare I 
wouldn’t have had such a thing said for a thousand pound ! ’ 

‘Well, aunt,’ said George, with ijerhaps the abatement of a 
hundredth part of his self-satisfaction, ‘ as I meant no offence, you 
need take none. I Indd jdain speaking to l)e the best, anyway, 
and I shouldn’t have said what I did—I shouldn’t have thought it 
perhaps—if I hadn’t felt a kind of—of—friendly interest in Mary. 
She’s no kin to me, really ; 1 know that. But I’ve always felt .as 
if she was.’ And George leaned across the table towards his 
aunt and spoke in a less blatant key—‘ Mary’s grown up as pretty 
a girl as I’ve ever set eyes on, and I shouldn’t be doing my duty if 
I didn’t warn you.’ 

For an instant Mrs. Ellacombe was speechless with indignation. 
‘ Oh ! ’ she cried at last, ‘ I don’t know about other girls, but my 
child has been brought tip quite different. She’s been taught to 
keep herself to herself; and she does it. Nobody can breathe a 
word against my Mary.’ 

‘ Nobody’s wanting to breathe a word against her that I know 
by,’ said George. ‘ But if that honourable were not casting sheep’s 
eyes at her just now over his paper, why—I’m a Dutchman! ’ 

He slapped his hand on his leg as he spoke, and his tone and 
manner were more self-satisfied, more defiant, and more irritating 
than ever. 

‘ Well, well; you’re one ’tis no use arguing with, I see,’ said 
Mrs. Ellacombe, who felt her patience wearing very thin. ‘ But I 
beg, George, you will say not another word of this to Mary. I 
shall take it unkind if you do.’ 

‘ Mary’s no call to be so thin-skinned as all that,’ was George’s 
reply. 

Mrs. EUacombo made no rejoinder; she felt that she was on 
the verge of a quarrel, and that she could only save herself by 
silence. When Mr. Ellacombe came iii, followed by Eaine, she 
hastened to set the big Bible before him and to the negro 
servant. Seldom had an evening ended with her in such an 
uncomfort.able manner. Her mind was all out of tune for prayer 
and pious meditation. Perhaps that was the reason why she 
hastened to place the Bible before her husband. She want^ the 
perfunctory setvice over; she required a little while to herself—to 
enter into her closet and shut the door. It was so easy to sing 
and give thanks, and listen to good words and pray for blessings 
on one’s self and all and sundry, when one hadn’t a grievance in 
the world! • 
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The old man looked. round. Generally it was Mary who 
performed the little office. There was the big Bible to place, and 
then the lamp in a particuliir position, and a footstool, because of 
Mr. Ellacombe’s right knee Iwiiig a little stiff, and the spectacles 
handy. Often Mary found the phice, and put a marker on the part 
of the page where the chajjter began. Mrs. Ellacombe, who had 
heard a chapter read daily and nightly for more than forty years, 
knew it all by heart so well that she could always have repeated a 
verse ahead of the one which was being read. But she scarcely 
ever remembered, as Mary did, which chapter had been read last. 
The old man missed the mark, and had to search for his spectacles, 
and asked where Mary was. Mrs. Ellacoralie answered that she 
was gone to bed ; and the little service proceeded. 

The words were good, as they always were, out of the fulness 
of a good man’s heart. They were a thanksgiving for mercies 
received, and the invoking of a special blessing on the guest. If 
the old man had prayed for giaee to forgive one’s enemies, Mrs. 
Ellacombe would have felt it appropriate to herself. She wished 
George Pennefather no harm, but she was as angry with him as it 
was in her sweet nature to be. 

When all the house was quiet, Mrs. Ellacombe went softly into 
her daughter’s room. Mary was in bed, and the lamp was turned 
down. Mrs. Ellacombe put her face to her child’s face, and touched 
her check with her lips. It was wet. ‘ My lamb ! She’s cried 
herself to sleep,’ was the mother’s thought. ‘ George ought to be 
ashamed of himself.’ 

Mary wmke at her mother’s kiss and sat up. 

‘I didn’t want to wake you,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

‘ I only just dropped off. I knew you would come in,’ said 
Mary, throwing her arm round her mother. ‘Mother dear,’— 
she took her hand and pressed it tightly Ijetween her own—‘ I 
want to go away. You’ll make out for a bit without me, won’t 
you V 

Mrs. Ellacombe was silent. Mary was not wont to be un¬ 
reasonable in her demands ; but where w'as she to go, except 
to England ? And that would cost such a deal of money! 

‘ I do want to go away,’ the girl rei)eated. ‘ I feel so angry 
with Cousin George. Oh, mother, you don’t know how I feel.’ 

‘ He had no call to say what he did,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, ‘ but 
he meant no offence. He said so after you had left the room.’ 
Even in anger, she had a sense of justice; and then too, George 
was a guest, *ftcr all. And perhaps, had it been any girl but 
Mary, his speecS had not given such iJire offence. She sighed. 
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remembering—{wor woman—the secret, hope she had nursed; 
George himself had dashed that hope to the ground. For what 
girl of spirit would ever fall in love with a man who signalised the 
renewal of their acquaintance by deeply ofleuding her ? 

‘ It is all very well to say ho meant no olfence, mother,’ said 
Mary. ‘ That is just what people say after they’ve said something 
dreadful to hurt a body’s feelings. Mother, if you can’t spare me 
away from home, I wish you’d let me take my meals in the kitchen. 
I’d do anything rtither than sit opi)osite Cousin George three times 
a day. It seems as if the victuals would choke me.’ 

‘ Oh, Mary, what would father say 1 And where are you to go 1 
’Tisn’t like at home, you know.’ 

‘ I’ve managed it all in my own mind,’ said Mary eagerly. ‘ I’ll 
ask Mrs. Trcgcll.'is to take me in for a few days. And as soon as 
Cousin George is gone, you can send for me.’ 

‘But wh.at would father say?’ 

‘ Oh, mother, can’t you manage it for me 1 Mother dear, you 
will manage it for me, won’t you ?’ Mary pleaded. 

‘ I don’t know what Mrs. Tregellas will think.’ 

‘ I’ll manage that. I’ll tell her the exact truth.’ 

‘ Oh, Mary ! Not that I would have you toll a story for the 
world. But-’ 

‘ I mean that I’ll tell her I want to be away while Cousin 
George is here. Isn’t that the exact truth?’ 

‘Well,—yes. But I don’t know but she might think it for¬ 
ward, your oflering ii visit. It’s a thing I should never dream of. 
Dear me! Your grandmother Ellaciombe thought herself made 
much of when Mrs. Tregcllas’s grandmother’s housckeeiier asked 
her up to the great house to take a di.sh of tea.’ 

But Mary prevailed. Before sunrise the next morning a mess¬ 
enger was on his way with a note to Mrs. Tregellas; and by the 
time Mary had begun to churn, a note came back in answer to 
hers, begging her to come and stay as long as she liked. 

‘ There! Didn’t I tell you how it would be ?’ said Mary, as 
she showed the note to her mother. 

‘ She is very kind,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ Let us hope aU will 
be ordered for the best. Shall you say good-bye to George before 
you go?’ 

Mary’s answer was a vehement negative. 

‘ If I say good-bye he will be offering to kiss me, and then I 
know I shall box his ears.’ 

‘Mary!’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. She hardly knew the girl. 
Was this her gentle lambjike child; this girl, wh&e eyes sparkled 
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and whose checks reddened with anger when she sjx)kc of hoxing 
her Cousin George’s ears 1 

‘ Well,’ said Mary, ‘I don’t want to do it, of course. He’d be 
dreadfully shocked at my bad manners. I don’t wish to insult 
him because he insulted mo.’ 

‘Shall you come in to (linncr'!’ said Mrs. Ellacombc. Mary 
had declared she would not meet her cousin at breakfast, and she 
had kept her word, taking her own meal hastily before the break¬ 
fast bell rang. 

‘ It depends on how I feel,’ said Mary, ‘ I don’t know how to 
sit quiet and eat as if nothing was the matter. It seems to me as 
if I had never been angiy in my life before now. And I can’t 
endure the thought of looking up and catching Mr. llaine’s eye, 
and feeling all the while that Cousin George is watching—as if— 
as if there were something between us. 1 don’t feel at all meek 
and mild. I feel wicked,’ she said, caressing her mother. 

Mrs. Ellacombe returned the caress. ‘ Oh, w'hat fools meu are, 
to be sure!’ she said. ‘ Why don’t they have a little gumption V 

‘ They were born so,’ said Mary gravely; and ran away to pack 
up. 



CHAPTER XYI 
Mary’s lovers 

When Mrs. Ellacombc went out to tell the man to get the buggy 
ready, she found him already putting the horse in the shafts for 
Mr, Pennefather. There was no help for it. Mary could not 
walk so far; so she must wait till the afternoon. ‘ If you wouldn’t 
mind coming in to dinner ! ’ Mrs. Ellacombc said when she went 
back to Mary’s room to tell her. ‘ Father will think it so strange,_ 
your staying away for two meals. And I do hate to have to 
explain the why and the wherefore. And what will you do if 
father says it’s all nonsense, and bids me tell you to come in and 
cat your victuals without more ado 1 Men arc so odd sometimes, 
you know.’ 

Mary declared that rather than give her mother cause for 
vexation she would meet Cousin George, and even run the risk of 
catching Mr. Raine’s eye. ‘ But,’ she said, ‘ I’m not going to say 
“ good-bye ” to Cousin George. Don’t ask me to do that, mother.’ 
Mrs. Ellacombe declared she had no such intention. It seemed as 
though Cousin George meant to find his dinner elsewhere that 
day, for as he drove off ho called out to his aunt not to wait 
dinner for him; in a magisterial tone, thought Mary, who heard 
him through the window. She did her best to have dinner ready 
with more than the usual punctuality. But grace had hardly 
been said before Cousin George came in. 

Mrs. Ellacombe endeavoured to say something agreeable. Had 
he had a pleasant drive 1 Had he ha(l a good look round 1 George 
answered with a laugh that as far as he had seen yet, there was 
nothing to look at. He ^as loud in his scorn of the park and the 
cricket-ground. ‘ What earthly use is a park and a cricket-ground, 

I should like to know ? That sort of thing costs money to keep 
up, I know. Do you mean to tell me everybody is taxed for that V 

‘A mere nothing. A shilling a year, or less,’ smd'Raine. 

‘ I wouldn’t pay a sixpence,’ said George. ‘ Well, I saw some 
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fellows—gentlefolks I suppose they’d call themselves—playing 
lawn-tennis. Lawn-tennis at ten o’cilock in the morning ! ’ 

‘Well, why not?’ said Riino. 

‘ Well, sir, I was told this was an agricultural settlement. I 
may have been told wrong, hut that’s what I was told.’ 

‘ I suppose it is more that than anything else. But I don’t see 
why that should prevent people playing lawn-tennis or anything 
else if they feel iuelined. I’m sure I’ve played many a game at 
ten o’clock in the morning since I came here, and I have been none 
the worse for it,’ said Riiuc. ‘It’s capital exercise.’ 

‘ I have always thought that farmers found exercise enough in 
minding their business. I’m a ju-iic.tical man, sir, and such has 
been my experience. Of course I may bo wrong.’ 

‘ It does not do a fellow any good to have his nose always at 
the grindstone,’ said Raiue. 

‘ Well, sir, if I was to jilay lawn-tenuis at ten in the morning 
or any other time o’ day, I sliould exjiect to find myself in the 
bankruptcy court pretty quick. A man that has as good as made 
his money can afford to throw away his time, while a man that 
has his mouey to make daren’t. Have the people here all made 
their money, and come out here to spend it 1 If so, I’ve not a 
word to say against ’em.’ 

Baine was silent. George went on ; ‘ I met a talkative kind 
of chap, sort of land agent, I should say. 'i'o hear him you’d 
think this was the finest bit of earth the Lord ever made, and he’d 
just discovered it, and was taking samples to mai-ket.’ 

They all exclaimed, ‘ Major Rorepaw ! ’ and then laughed. 

‘ Major, eh! Looked to me like a lawyer. Kind o’ fellow 
would talk a horse’s head off. Says I, “ Show me the land that 
win make twenty-eight bushel number one wheat to the acre in an 
average good year. Show me that, and I’m ready to buy it.” 
“ Oh,” says ho, “ my dear sir, if that’s what you want, you must 
go to the prairie lands of Minnesota.” “ All right,” says I. Then 
I got talking with another chap, and he says he averages ten 
bushels. Ten bushels! ’ George repeated, with concentrated scorn. 
‘ Well, I drove right round, and I’ve come back to where I started, 
and I haven’t seen an acre of good wheat land yet.’ 

‘ The land hereabouts is not over well adapted to wheat,’ said 
the old man, in the voice that sounded so meek after George’s 
resonant bass. ‘ But it will grow other things.’ 

‘ What other things ? ’ George demanded. ‘ Don’t tell me !— 
What’s to be said of land—farm land—that won’t grow a crop of 
the staff of lif^ That lawyer chap, Ije talked about maize; com 
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he called it. Corn ! Meat for pigs I call it, and not half as good 
as barley when all’s said and done. No, no. I believe this to be 
an out-and-out swindle, iind when I get home I mean to write to 
the Times about it.’ 

‘ I don’t know that I would do that, George,’ said the old man. 
‘The place seems to suit some people.’ 

‘ Those that can play at lawn-tennis at ten in the morning, eh ? 
Very likely. But I say it’s a swindle to call it an agricultural 
settlement. Let ’em call it a refuge—-ay—a refuge—for fine folks 
that are out at elbows at home, and couldn’t do a hand’s turn to 
save their lives. Well and good. I’ll say not a word against 
that. But to call it an agricultural settlement makes it a swindle 
at once in my view, Uncle Ellacoud)e.’ 

‘ Deijcnds on which view you take, I suppose,’ said the old man. 

Dinner was over. There wiis no dessert, and there was neither 
wine nor sjurits to give the men an excuse for lingering at table; 
but George still sat and arg\ied. Mary had left the room, and 
Mrs. Ellacombe presently followed. George, in the plenitude of 
his judgment, had begun to take Mr. Ellacombe to task for having 
allowed himself to be talked into settling in Harmonia. He feared 
that his uncle would find it a money-losing move. He would 
come to wish, j)erhaps, that he had remained in the old country. 

‘ It suits some people’s health,’ said Mr. Ellacombe. ‘ Many 
will tell you that they have their health here better than they 
ever had it in England.’ 

‘ Pshaw! ’ said George. ‘ One place is as good as another, as 
far as I ciin see. Fine ladies and gentlemen that haven’t one 
earthly thing to do but cat and drink and play games, let them 
talk about this place and that being healthy ; but not plain people 
like you and mo. Uncle Ellacombe.’ 

Mr. Ellacombe said something about Mary’s health, and again 
George’s exclamation was ‘ Pshaw ! ’ 

‘ You’ve filled her head with nonsense, and you’re turning her 
into a fine lady between you. There ain’t a thing the matter 
with her except idleness. Look at her hands! I much doubt 
whether she could knead a loaf of bread or work a churning of 
butter to save her life.’ 

The ill-fitting door of green wood had burst open, and the 
loud, pugnacious tones ascended through the little house. Mary 
and her mother, who were bringing down her bag and wraps to 
put in the buggy, looked at each other and laughed. 

‘George must ha’ got out of bed wrong foot foremost this 
morning, I do think,’ said l^ilrs. Ellacombe. 
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The old man’s voice rose in reply, not quite so meek as 
heretofore. 

‘You arc totally mistaken,’ they heard him say. Then Raine 
appeared, looking flushed and angry. 

‘ I’ll be-’ then ho stopped, seeing Mary and Mrs. Ellacombe, 

and ran upstairs to them. 

‘ A man has a rkht to his own opinions,’ he said, addressing 
Mrs. Ellaox)mbc, ‘ burwhen it comes to libelling Miss Ellacombe 
in that wholesale way^—by Jove !—I am not going to stand it. 
Didn’t I see you knead the bread only yesterday 1 And I know 
you make the butter, for I’ve heard you singing in the dairy.’ 

‘ No doubt you have,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. Then they all 
three laughed, and in the midst of their laughter came George 
Pennefather’s emphatic voice. 

‘ Indeed, indeed ! I’m very glad to hear it. I am exceedingly 
glad to hear it. Quite right. Quite right. Looks arc deceptive 
sometimes,’ said George, with a laugh that sounded like the tap 
of a drum. 

Mary snatched up her sh.awl bun<Uo. ‘ The sooner I am out 
of hearing of Cousin George’s voice the better I shall be pleased. 
Don’t bring the bag, mother. I’ll send the boy up. Good-bye, 
Mr. Raine.’ 

Raine took the bug himsedf in sinte of Mrs. Ellacombe’s 
protest, and asked ruefully, as he followed her do^ynstairs, whether 
Miss Ellacombe was going to stay aw.ay long. Mrs. Ellacombe 
replied that the length of her visit depended on one or two things, 
and did not say where the visit w.%s to be. 

‘We shall be awfully dull without you,’ said Raine as he 
handed Mrs. Ellacombe into the buggy. Mary had sprung in 
without help and had gathered up the reins. ‘ The pjony won’t 
stand a minute with the flies worrying him so. Are you all right, 
mother ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I shall be biick this evening,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe to Raine, 
answering as if he had addressed her; though both of them knew 
it was Mary to whom he had spoken. 

‘Should you not have |haken hands, Mary?’ Mrs. Ellacombe 
suggested as they drove ofij Mary declared that had she done so. 
Cousin George would have seen her from tho window, and then 
pretended that there was an understanding between herself and 
Mr. Raine. ‘ I believe Cousin George has eyes in the back of his 
head,’ she said. 

Mrs. Ellacombe could not leave her daughter without expressing 
to Mrs. Tregeiihs a hope that she had^not thought Mary forward 
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ill offering a visit. Edith hastened to reassure her on that score. 
She lioped Mary would come whenever she pleased and stay as 
long as she pleased. But both Mary and her mother disclaimed 
all intention of making the visit a lengthy one. ‘ Only a very few 
days, I hope. And how I am to get on without her 1 don’t know,’ 
said Mrs. Ellacombe nicl'ully. Mail’s last words were a request 
to be sent for fis soon iis Cousin George was gone. 

The third day of Mary’s visit was a cair'ay- -A-ud a.s this 
happened to bo the tliird Sunday in tht^ refuf'^h there was no 
service at Harmonia. Mr. Bloss had underi., mission service 
once a month at a place called Big Lick, some five-and-twenty 
miles distant. Colonel Haverstock had been lay reader for a time ; 
but since the disagreement between Mrs. Haverstock and Mr. 
Bloss, he hail been forced to decline the post, to the sorrow of 
every one, except Mrs. Haverstock; and the spirit had not as yet 
moved any one to ofler to take his place. Consequently on this 
particular Sunday, iiistc.ad of being at church, the various members 
of the Harmonia flock were at home, si)endiug their day in a more 
or less secular manner. When there were a good many miles to be 
got over between the services, people mostly put up with cold 
dinner. But Tregellas detested cold dinners, and declared that 
Sunday was more of a fast than a feast, unless you had roast 
heef and plum-pudding ; particularly plum-pudding, piping hot, as 
you had it on board ship. Cn this Sunday, possibly because she 
knew that if she stayed at home there would be a dinner to cook, 
Bathecnie had pleaded a special service which all the members of 
her church were bound under severe penalties to attend. Tregellas 
had declared that lie W!is not to be balked of his plum-pudding 
because Bathecnie had struck work, and he had himself prepared 
a plum-pudding which was to turn out superior to any plum- 
pudding prepared with blind reliance on land lubbers’ cookery books. 
He had sat in the kitchen all the morning, smoking and keeping up 
the fire. And now while Edith and Mary were laying the cloth, 
he was turning the pudding Out of its mould, and keeping an eye 
on the pudding sauce which was simm^ing on the stove. 

Mary, who had just taken up a to get some water from 
the spring, put it down again with an i&clamation. 

‘ 'There is Mr. Raine! ’ And indeed it was Raine himself 
coming towards the house, looking very well brushed and spruce, 
and smiling as usual. 

‘ Mother must have sent for me. She must be ill,’ OTied Mary, 
as she ran out. Edith followed and met Raine at thp door. 

Nothing was the matter, he assured Mary. 
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‘ And she has sent no message ? ’ she asked. 

The fact was—and here he broke off to inquire after Mrs. 
Tregellas’s health. The fact was—ho had just strolled down for 
the sake of a stroll, and had not said where he was going. 

‘I thought that if I struck here about dinner time, Mrs. 
Tregellas would take pity on my famished condition. Is Tregellas 
at home 1 ’ 

‘ He is,’ said ‘ But I don’t know what would happen to 

me if I were to tt, -vyayi^lioro he is and what he is doing.’ 

‘ I’m going to Jjjjp., said Mary. ‘ I intend to tell everybody, 
because I think suui a good examjdc ought to be followed. Ho is 
in the kitchen, dishing up a plum-puddiug which he made himself; 
and no one dares go near him till it is dished up and the sauce 
poured over it.’ 

Eaine said he had heard the story of a bishop who sewed on 
the fins of a turbot which his cook liad cut off, but it seemed 
as if the bishop’s feat were no such great one after all. Any fool 
could sew on fins with a needle and thread ■ but surely it reejuired 
genius to make a plum-pudding. 

After dinner—during whicli meal llaiue was unwontcdly silent 
—Mary went to her room with a book containing selections for 
Sunday reading, and Trtsgcllas bade Itaim^ come out on the back 
porch and smoke. A pii)o is always acceptable, even if a man be 
in love. Eaine smoked his in silence, wondering whether Mary 
was asleep; whether she would stay in her room all the afternoon 
as she did at home ; W’hether he could entice her out for a walk. 
Some girls would be glad enough to take a stroll with a young 
man; but Mary was not one of that sort. Once or twice Eaine 
had asked her if she would not come for a stroll, but she had 
always had something to do which could not be put aside. When 
TregeUas stretched himself out on the lloor and declared his in¬ 
tention of taking forty Aviuks, Eiiine sought Mrs. Tregellas, who 
was sitting alone on the front verandah, and asked her to manage 
so that he should be able to s})eak to Mary before he went. 

‘Then you have really ipade up your mind,’ said Edith. 

‘ My mind was made un long ago, as you know,’ said Eaine. 
‘I thought I might be moi^ sure of lier after she knew me a little 
better. But I cannot say T feel a bit further advanced in her 
good graces than I was. I don’t think she hates me : and that is 
about all.’ 

‘ That is as much as a man has any right to expeet,’ said Edith. 

‘I thought she seemed glad to see me just now. What did 
you think 1 ’ sahl Eaine. 

VOL. I p 
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‘ She thought you had a message from her mother. Do not, 
pray, be too sanguine. You may be doomed to disappointment.’ 

Eaine took alarm immediately. 

‘ You don’t mean to tell me that she is sweet on that cousin 
who came the other day !—that—that—awful cad, Pennefather. 
By Jove, Mrs. Tregellas, if I thought that, I don’t know whether 
I should blow out my own brains—or his.’ 

Edith hastened to say she did not su;^ose Mary to have the 
smallest liking for her cousin. ‘ But yoiT would frighten her if 
you talked in that way; you must try to be calm.’ 

Raine declared he would not frighten her for the world. 

‘ But it is so awfully serious to me, Mrs. Tregellas. Don’t you 
see that it is ? And—do you know that I heard from my father 
the other day, and ho says he should be so glad if I would settle 
down. “ Settle down steadily to something.” Those are his very 
words. That is what has put me up to speaking now. That, and 
that cad Pennefather giving himself such airs. I believe he thinks 
Miss Ellacombe hardly good enough to black his boots for him. 
But—do you not think my father must have meant a hint in the 
direction of matrimony ? What does “ settling down ” mean, but 
matrimony 1 ’ 

‘ It may mean that, or it may not. But if you want me to say 
that Lord Raine meant by that, that Miss Ellacombe would be a 
welcome daughter-in-law to him ’—Edith shook her head. More 
coidd not be said on either side, for just then Mary herself appeared, 
declaring that she did nothing but nod over her book, and had 
given up reading in despair. 

‘ Come for a stroll, Miss Ellacombe. That will wake you up,’ 
said Raine boldly. Mary made no objection, but went to get her 
hat and parasol. 

‘ Wish me good luck, Mrs. Tregellas,’ said Raine, as he rose to 
follow Mary when she reappeared. Edith smiled, but did not 
speak. 

‘ Che sarh, sard.,’ she said to herself as she watched the two 
walk away together. 

They walked in silence for a little vthile. Raine eager to know 
his fate, yet not daring to say the wor^ that must be said; Mary 
thinking how cruel it was of Cousin George to impute base motives 
to Mr. Raine, who had never even trieil to get up a flirtation with 
her, as some men in his jwsition would have done. 

■ If. Cousin George w'ere ever to become by arduous- endeavour 
half as gentlemanly as Mr. Raiuc, he might be well content. 
Mary’s mind went back to the time when she waff a growing girl, 
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and had looked on her Cousin George as a very great personage. 
It has been shown how, on George’s reappearance, he had been 
displaced from his high pedestal Mary had even got so far as to 
pity his wife, if ever he got one. The wife of such a Turk would 
never dare call her soul her own. How different men were! If 
the contrast was great between Cousin George and Mr. Eaine, how 
much greater was it between Cousin George and Mr. Tregellaa! 
Mary saw more and more the difference between people of her own 
class and real gentlefolks. Keal gentlefolks did anything they 
pleased, without stopping to consider whether it was derogatory or 
not. When Mary heard Mr. Tn gellas announce his intention 
of making tlic plum-pudding she thought ho was joking. But 
when she saw Mm do it, and saw moreover that he stayed in the 
kitchen and took all the real trouble of the dinner off his wife’s 
hands, she felt constrained to admire. She had never seen such a 
thing done before. Her own father, .she knew, would not have 
done such a thing. He would have considered it his wife’s business 
to get the dinner for him if there was not a servant to do it, while 
he would be sitting in his room reading a good book. As long as 
she could stand, it would be her busiuess to see a proper dinner 
provided, either in person or by deputy. Such was her duty. It 
all lay within doors, just as much as his lay out of doors. He 
would no more think of offering to help her in an emergency than 
he would expect her to follow the i)lough on an emergency. Such 
was he, and such as he were the relatives and friends among whom 
Mary had grown up. But now she was gradually having her eyes 
opened to other conditions of existence. 

‘ What happy people Mr. and Mrs. Trcgellas are,’ she said, for 
the sake of sa 3 dng something. 

Kaine, who had been cudgelling his brains to find an opening 
for what he wanted to siiy, answered eagerly— 

‘ They are indeed ! And what a neat, snug little house they have.’ 

Mary assented. ‘ Those verandahs and large covered porches 
are so nice; I shall try to persuade father to build one next year. 
Mother would not feel the heat half as much if she had a big shady 
verandah to sit in.’ 

‘Do you think you could be happy in a little house like that!’ 
said Baine. 

Mary declared she could be happy anywhere, provided she were 
with people whom she liked. 

‘ That is the great thing, of course. Then—^j’ou think that you 
would be happy in such a little house with a man you loved ? You 
are not one to despise love in a cottage^ Miss Ellaoombe V 
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‘ I believe there is more love in cottages than in fine houses,’ 
said Mary. She spoke with hesitation, and she blushed a little, 
as any sensitive girl might when a young man begins talking to 
her about love, even though it l)e only ‘ love in the abstract.’ 

But Raiue, having once made the plunge, felt himself able to 
strike out boldly. ‘ I want to tell you of something I thought 
when that house was being built. May I V 

She looked at him wondering. Why should he wish to tell 
her his thoughts'! ‘If you like,’.she said shyly. Raiue felt con¬ 
scious of the change in her voice and manner, but he had gone too 
far to recede now. 

‘I thought—I thought’— he began hurriedly—‘how happy I 
could be in such a little house, if—if I could marry the girl I 
loved. Do you remember that day 1 It is not so long ago when 
you count up the tim(^, is itl’ 

‘ I remember,’ said Mary. 

‘ It was the first time I had seen you.’ 

‘Was it?’ 

‘ Anil—and I have loved you from that day to this.’ For one 
moment Mary blushed crimson. Then she became pale and stood 
.18 if turned into stone. ‘Mr. Raine !’was all she could say. Then 
remembering what had been her thoughts of Raine on that evening 
when she recognised his face as the face of the young man whom 
she had seen staggering, wild-eyed and disoi'dcrcd in his demeanour, 
across the street—^remembering what her thoughts had been—how 
contemptuous, how [litiless she had been for the miserable creature 
who could BO degrade himself—she turned away and covered her 
fiice with her hands. 

‘ Oh, Mary !’ he pleaded. ‘ Say you will try to love me a little; 
just a little.’ 

‘ Impossible ! ’ was all she could say. 

‘Mary, Mary !’ He tried to take her hand ‘Don’t say that. 
Anything but that. Give me a little tima Is it because I have 
so little to offer you ? I will work hard for you, Mary. Indeed I 
wiU. I’ll do anything—anything. Oidy for God’s sake, don’t say 
that.’ He knelt and caught hold of her dress. ‘ Maj'y,’ he cried, 
kissing her h.and, ‘ love me a little—only a little. I am not worthy 
of such an angel; I know that. Who would lie worthy of such 
an one as you 1 And I’ve been such a fool—such an ass!—but if 
you will love me. I’ll be so different. Only don’t say you won’t try 
to love me.’ 

Mary drew her hand away. ‘ Pray—pray do npt kneel,’ she 
cried. ‘ Who am I that ypu should kneel to me ?' I am so sorry 
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for all this. I had no idea that you cared for me. Please don’t 
say any more, and try to forget it.’ 

‘ Forget! ’ cried Eaine wildly. * Ah, it is easy to talk. Forget! 

Say you love some one else. Is that itf 

‘No,’ said Mary proudly. ‘1 have never seen any one I cared 
for; and I daresay I never shall.’ 

‘ Then there is hope for me,’ cried Eaine. ‘ Tell me I may hope.’ 

‘ I cannot tell you that. There can be no love between you 
and me.’ 

‘ Mary! Is that your last word V 

‘ It must be. You will understand—after a little*—when you 
go back among your own people, Mr. Eaine. You will wonder 

how you coidd ever talk of love to—such a girl as I am-’ Mary 

hesitated, and Eaine broke in— 

‘ An angel, if ever there were one.’ 

‘ A plain farmer’s daughter,’ said Mary unflinchingly. 

‘ Is that all V Eaine asked. ‘ What of that ?’ 

Mary was silent. It was not all There was a stronger reason 
than that. But how could she tell it 1 How could she remind 
the man who stood before her, a gentleman every inch of him— 
gentle in birth, in voice, in manner—how could she remind him of 
his other self, his worse self, whom she had seen with loathing and 
contempt. Such an one as George Pennefather might perhaps 
have told the cruel truth, and enjoyed the stabs he gave. But 
Mary’s mind was not so constituted. 

‘ Is that really all V Eaine insisted. ‘ Oh, if I could but make 
you see how I scorn such worldly distinctions !’ 

‘ They cannot be scorned,’ said Mary gently. ‘ But—even were 
I a gentleman’s daughter, I could not marry you, for I do not love 
you.’ 

But Eaine would not be silenced. He entreated that he might 
be allowed to try—only to try. Surely his devotion might prevail 
at last Mary knew well enough in her own mind that she wanted 
something more than a man’s devotion before her love could be given. 
The man she would love must have the power to withstand tempta¬ 
tion. But she could not say this. She could only shake her head 
and murmur dissent to Eaine’s entreaties. 

‘ If Mrs. Ellacombe would speak a kind word for me, would 
that make a difference V he asked humbly. 

‘No, no,’ Mary cried. ‘I know mother would think exactly as 
I do about this. Mr. Eaine, please go away—away from here. 
In a now plaec^ou might see some one you would like better— 
and then you would forget me.’ 
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‘ I do not want to forget you,’ he answered. ‘ The only thing 
I can see against our marrying is that I am very poor. But—if 
you were only willing I would try what could be done. I would 
speak to my father. He is very anxious for me to settle.’ 

‘ But he is not anxious for you to marry a farmer’s daughter,’ 
said Mary. ‘I know that as well as if his lordship were here 
telling me so himself. Pray, pray put this thing out of your head.’ 

‘ It would go out of my liead fast enough if it were not in my 
heart,’ said Raiue. ‘ Ah, you can be cruel. You do not know 
what it is to love.’ 

He broke away from her as he spoke, and she heard his foot- 
stei® crashing through the kalmia brush that clothed the hillside 
behind her. She stood for a little while listening, but when the 
sound of his footsteps had ceased she sat down on a fallen tree 
and crietl. She did not like being told that she was cruel. Was 
it her fault if he gave his love and she could not give hers 1 Even 
were he no higher than herself in worldly rank, she Wiis sure she 
should never love a man who had degraded himself. Raine was 
sober enough now; but what had been might be again. 

And yet, Mary thought—as she rose at last and returned slowly 
to the house,—the pity of it! What a perfect gentleman he was 1 
In a thousand ways he had shown his gentle breeding. He was 
courteous, not to Maiy alone, but to her mother, who was stout and 
middle-aged, and to her father, who was a plain old man, and who 
allowed himself little eccentricities which neither his wife nor 
daughter dared interfere with. No one, to watch Mr. Riiine’s counte¬ 
nance, would have known that he noticed what was odd or countri¬ 
fied. Perhaps he would not have had such perfect command over 
his countenance had the old man been other than the father of the 
girl he was in love with; but this did not enter Mary’s head. His 
very ignorance—and he was strangely ignorant of some things— 
was not as the ignorance of such an one as George Pennefather. 
It was neither displayed as creditable nor concealed as disgraceful. 
It was emphatically the ignorance of a gentleman; it offended no 
one. He wore it without self-consciousness, as he did his old coats; 
and if he confessed it, it was in a way that made one like him the 
better, as though he wore to disclaim gently all intention of setting 
up as a superior person, ^es, Mr. Raine, with his ignorance, was a 
far pleasanter guest than George Pennefather, with his stock of 
varied information, which he seemed to use principally to crush 
people, and to make himself offensive. By their very voices one 
would know them ; by the way they sat down or rose»up, could one 
tell that Mr. Raine was a gentleman, and Cousin (Jeorge was not. 
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When Edith saw Mary return alone with a face all tear-stained 
and disturbed, she knew at once that Raine’s wooing had not been 
successful. She handed Mary her cup of tea without asking any 
questions. .But Trcgellas, not understanding his wife’s eloquent 
look, asked point-blank, ‘What have you done with Rainel’ 
Mary murmured that she supposed he had gone home; and became 
so ro.sy red that a person even more obtuse than Trcgellas must 
have understood that soniething had happened to ruffle the girl’s 
usual placidity. 

‘ He will have to grin and bear it as other fellows do,’ Trcgellas 
said to his wife afterwards. ‘ Sorry i Yes, of course one is sorry, 
to a certain extent. But what could he expect if he would fall in 
love with the wrong girl 1 Oh, he’ll lie like a bear with a sore 
head for a few days, and then he will fall in love with some one 
else. He is just that kind of fellow.’ 

‘ Then I need not waste my sympathy,’ said Edith. 

‘ I should say not,’ said Harry. ‘ And you know the girl is 
worth ten of him.’ 

‘ Let us hope he will not take to drinking ag.ain.’ 

‘ Let us hope it. But should he do so, ho will demonstrate 
how very unfit he is to be the husband of a nice girl such as Miss 
Ellacombe.’ 

By Monday morning Mary had recovered her spirits, and was 
looking, Edith thought, prettier than ever. There never was a 
girl less vain. Yet, to have had words of love spoken to her, to 
have been told that she was an angel on the earth, to, have had 
a man kneel before her and kiss her hand, and entreat abjectly 
that she would try to love him,—all this could not but make a 
difference. It was as if a new page in a new language had been 
given to her out of the book of her life. She seemed to know 
more in every sense than she had known yesterday. And she did 
not feel herself to be altogether such a humble, insignificant per¬ 
sonage as heretofore. Humble and insignificant she was in one 
sense, and would still remain. But to herself she had a certain 
sense of value. The fact of a man having told her of his love 
assured her that she could be loved. That she should ever love, 
herself, she did not think iwssible. If she should meet with one 
in her own walk of life, who was like Colon<d Haverstock, or Mr. 
Trcgellas, then perhaps she might love. But when should she 
ever meet with such an one 1 

‘ When a man is good, one ought not to mind the outside so 
much,’ thought Mary. ‘Father would say I was frivolous. I 
suppose I am,*for I do mind. It se^s to me sometimes as if 
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manners and appearance were everything. And yet I know they 
are not. But I can’t help it. Now 1 have seen three real nice 
gentlemen, I know I can never make up my mind to marry a plain 
fanner like my dear daddy. I shall have to be an old maid, 
that’s all’ 

Having come to this wise conclusion, Mary resolved to dismiss 
the subject of love and lovers from her mind. She went to Edith 
and said she was longing for something to do. Edith proposed 
the task of dusting the books and the book-shelves, and Mary, 
armed with a duster and a feather brash, got through the morning 
with much .satisfaction to herself. She had finished her task and 
was brushing the dust oil’ her dress, when George Pennefather was 
announced as having come to see her. 

Mary was in no hurry to meet him; she made believe that 
there was a great deal of dust to brash ofi", and wished there were 
any way of escape. As she supposed. Cousin George was going 
away, and hml come to bid her good-bye. That was more than 
she could have expected from him, but she was conscious of feeling 
not one particle of gratitude to him on that account. His voice, 
jerky, loud, imperative, resounded from the verandah where he was 
sitting, througli the half-closed shutters of Mary’s window. Mary 
stopped with the brush in her hand. ‘ He is actually laying down 
the law to Mrs. Tregellas, and he has not been two minutes in 
the house !’ Mary said to herself, aghast at his bad taste and ill- 
breeding. 

‘ I’ve no oj)inion of the place, ma’am, none whatever,’ he was 
saying. ‘America or England, I don’t care. I don’t care a 
tuppence. I’m a practical fiirmcr, ma’am, and I know good wheat 
land when I sec it. I’m sorry for you all, I am, upon my life. 
It will be so much money sunk. I’ve a great mind to write to the 
Times iis soon as I get home. I think it’s the duty of every 
practical man to expose a humbug when he sees it.’ 

Then Edith’s soft voice said something about Mr. EUacombe; 
and Cousin George, rough and peremirtory, broke in with— 

‘Mr. EUacombe, ma’am? Oh yes, Mr. EUacombe has been a 
good farmer in his day; old-fiishioned, you understand, but safe. 
Oh yes, Mr. EUacombe was a good enough farmer. But he must 
ha’ been in his dotage -when he took up the notion of settling here.’ 

Mary could bear no more. She walked out at once on the 
verandah and stood before her cousin with fliishing eyes and hot 
cheeks. 

‘ I have heard every word you said,’ she cried, ‘ every word! ’ 

George got up slowly fi^im his chair. He hacf seated himself 
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in a little low chair that was generally preferred by Mrs. Tregellas, 
and which was suited to her size and weight. It was a striking 
demonstration of the unfitness of things when such a man as George 
got into such a little chair. 

The little chair groaned and creaked just like the chair in Mrs. 
Ellacombc’s parlour. But George was not in the least disconcerted. 
His hat seemed glossier, and his clotlies newer, and his tie of a 
brighter, more aggresssive blue, if that were possible, than on the 
day of his arrival. ‘You licard what I said ?’he rejoined coolly. 
‘ WcU, I didn’t know you were within hearing, else, maybe, I’d 
not have said it. But what I say I always stand to. Shako 
hands, M.ary, I don’t bear you malice.’ 

Mary ])ut her hands behind her. ‘ I would rather not,’ she said. 

‘As you please,’ said George with a laugh. ‘ I didn’t know you 
were so touchy. Why, Mary, you and I used to be great friends. 
What’s come to you ? Are you grown too fine a lady for Cousin 
George!’ 

‘ I am not a fine lady,’ Mary cried, ‘ and I would not be one if 
I could. You know I would not.’ 

‘ Tlien shake hands .and don’t be touchy,’ s.aid he. Thus adjured, 
what could Mary do but give licr hand 1 George gave it a hearty 
squeeze. ‘ There! ’ he said, ‘ tliat’s better. N ow we’re comfortable 
again, ain’t we ?’ 

Mary said sincerely enough that she ho))cd so. Then George 
told her what he had before told Mrs. Trcgcllas, that he was going 
away in the afternoon, and had come to say good-bye. 

‘ You have not stayed long. Father will be sorry,’ said Mary. 
That she was sorry she could not prevail on herself to say ; for she 
was thinking that if ever a man possessed the art of m.aking him¬ 
self disagreeable, that man was Cousin George. 

At that moment Batheenie’s voice came from the kitchen yard, 
shouting, ‘ Oh ! Miss E<lith ! Oh, Miss Edith !’ and Edith, begging 
Mary to excuse her, rose and left the verandah. 

‘ So that’s one of your fine lady friends,’ said Cousin George, as 
soon as she was out of sight. 

‘Don’t you say a word .against her,’ said Mary hotly. ‘For I 
am very fond of her, and I won’t stand it,’ 

George laughed. ‘Well, you’re right to stick up for your 
friends. I’m not the m.an to quarrel with you for doing that. 
With you it will be “Love me, love my dog,” I’ll be bound.’ 

Mary .said she hoped it would .always be so. 

‘ But,' Geo^e rejoined, ‘ she ain’t the sort to teach you to be a 
good farmer’s wife. I can see that mjjch.’ 
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‘Who says I’m to be a farmer’s wife, or anybody’s wife?’ cried 
Mary, bridling up. ‘I think you take a great deal upon you. 
Cousin George.’ 

George smiled and said perhaps he did. Perhaps he meant to 
take a good deal more upon him before he was done with it. That 
dejifiiided on oircunistauecs. Then he got up and stretched himself 
and complained of feeling cramped (which was not wonderful), and 
proposed a stroll. lie had—well—a little matter of business which 
might be settled in a few minutes if Mary would give him her 
attention. 

‘Business !’ said Mary. ‘I’m no hand at business. Had you 
not better speak to mother—or to father V 

‘ It’s all settled as far as they arc concerned,’ said George. ‘ Get 
your hat and come along, Mary. I shall not be long.’ 

lie looked at his watch and muttered that he should have 
plenty of time. 

‘ But don’t be an hour i)utting on your hat,’ he added. 

Mary hesitated. ‘ (’aniiot you say what you want to say here, 
if you are in a hurry V 

But George; again bade her g(;t her hat, and stood smoothing 
the toj) of his own till she returned. 

‘H- -m. There’s iny good little Mary once more,’ said he, 
drawing her hand umhir his arm. 

They strolled away from the house, taking the path which 
Mary had taken with Itainc; the day before. George, looking 
round, observed tliat he detested the sight of kalmia bushes. 

‘Oh,’ cried Mary, ‘you should see them in May. 'riiey are 
lovely.’ 

‘They ain’t lovely when the sheep eat ’em and get poisoned,’ 
said George. Then he looked in another direction, and remarked 
that there was some fairly good timber—would be better if it had 
been thinned. 

‘ Nature didn’t think about that, I suppose,’ sai<l Mary. 

‘You’re right. Nature did not. What would that timber 
fetch, nowl’ Mary was obliged to confess her ignorance. She 
only knew the price of butter and eggs. George seemed interested, 
and made her tell him exactly how many pounds of butter and 
how many dozens of eggs she disposed of one month with another. 
Mary tohl him, wondering why he should care to know, he who 
had expressed such contempt for Harmonia and such pity for its 
inhabitants. 

‘You would not make such a bad fanner’s ■wife,after all,’ he 
said, when she had told hiu^.all she knew. 
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The tone of patronage jarred on Mary; but she reflected that 
perhaps he could not help it. At any rate she would not begin a 
fresh quarrel now, as he must be gone very shortly, and she might 
perhaps never see him again. 

‘ What do you think about it, Mary 1 ’ he asked, laying his hand 
on the hand which he held within his arm. 

‘ Think about what 1 ’ said Mary, who was wondering what the 
price of timlier and butter and eggs had to do with the business 
on which George wished to speak. 

‘ About being a farmer’s wife,’ said he. 

‘ I have not thought about it at all.’ 

‘ Come, come ! You’ve thought about it just like other girls, I 
supiKise. You haven’t seen “ Mr. Kight ” yet, eh 1 But you 
expect to sec him, some day.’ 

‘ I am perfectly happy at home. Why should I think about 
marrying 1 They don’t want to get rid of me.’ 

‘Yes, of course. That’s all very well,’ said George, patting 
her hand approvingly. But a day will come when you will feel 
quite otherwise. And, anyhow, you may not always have the 
home you have now.’ 

‘ Cousin George ! ’ Mary withdrew her hand and stood before 
him pale with apprehension. ‘ You haven’t noticed anything the 
matter with father t ’ 

‘ There’s nothing the matter that I know by,’ said George in a 
matter of fact tone that did more to reassure her than the actual 
words. ‘Nothing the matter more than there is with all of us. 
We’re all mortal, here to-day and gone to-morrow. The old man 
appears remarkably hale, and the Kllacoinbes are a long-lived stock. 
And temperance is all in his favour, of course,’ Cousin George 
added, drawing Mary’s hand again within his arm. 

She mm-mured that he had startled her, but she did not resist. 
Indeed, she hardly noticed his action, and her hand lay quite 
passive within his arm. If what he had to say was not about her 
father, what was itl Mary asked. She could not bear to lie 
startled and made to imagine that all sorts of dreadful things were 
going to happen. 

‘Well, Mary,’ said George, with a preliminary clearing of his 
throat, ‘ I’ve been a good deal interested in yom welfare. We 
ought not to be like strangers to each other, ought we 1 ’ 

Mary murmured something which George took for assent; 
for he continued: ‘ I’ve been thinking what a good thing it would 
be if you wove settled in life. And I thought—now don’t start 
away—’tis nolTiing alarming—I thoijght that, though you’re a 
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good bit younger than I, you suit me, on the whole, better than 
any other girl I’ve seen. Well,—there, I don’t mind saying that 
you suit me to a T. And I’ll make you a loving husband if you’re 
likemiiidcd, Mary. Now, don’t bo hasty; don’t be rash. Take 
time. I daresay you didn’t expect this. Take time.’ For Mary 
had snatched away her hand and had uttered an impatient ‘No! ’ 

‘I don’t want time,’ she cried. ‘I don’t know whether I suit 
you, but I know you do not suit me.’ 

As she spoke, she turned to walk back to the house. George 
followed her and would again have taken her hand. ‘ I do believe 
you have a temper of your own,’ said he, amused as a man might 
be at a child’s pettish airs, when she refused it. 

They walked on till they were opposite the drawbars where 
George had left the buggy. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, stopping and laying his hand on her arm 
so that she must perfonio stoj). ‘ That was a hasty answer you 
gave me just now. I’m not in haste, myself. No good was ever 
got by hurrying things. I’m willing to give you a month—six 
months, if you like—to think of what I’ve said. And—remember 
this, Mary. I’m a man that will stick to my bargain, once I’ve 
made it. None can say of me that I ever failed to stick to my 
bargain. There’s no shilly-shally about me. Don’t you get 
uppish notions into your head, for I tell you they’ll never bring 
you any good. Now then !—not so fa.st. Give me a kiss and let 
us part friends.’ 

But Mary broke from him and ran towards the house. He did 
not follow her, but got into the buggy and drove away. 

‘ She’ll come to it. She’ll eomc to it. A bit skittish, like all 
young things. Wants careful handling, of course. But she’ll 
come to it after a bit. It’s just as well I got on the right side of 
the old people first,’ was George’s soliloquy as he drove slowly up 
the hilL 



CIIAPTEK XVII 

MRS. JiLLACOMBE SPEAKS HER MINH 

As George Pennefatlier Lad gone straight to the station after seeing 
Mary, Mr. and Mrs. Ellacombc were left in ignorauee of the manner 
in which his wooing had sped, till they should learn it from Mary 
herself. The old man ha(l e.xpressed no anxiety; had indeed felt 
none. There was no hurry, he said. If it was in accordance with 
the views of Providence, it woidd come to pass. If not, not. 
Mary had been a dutiful and cbcdient child, sind he doubted not 
she would be a dutiful and obedient partner to the man she 
married. The rest lay with George, under Providence. Some¬ 
thing of this sort had been said to George, and George had echoed 
the phrase; but it seemed to his aunt that he looked as though 
he wanted no Providence to help him. Ho had fully acquiesced 
in the necessity of obedience in the woman he married. He had 
laid his worldly concerns frankly before the parents; he had shown 
himself by no means niggardly in his intentions as to a provision 
for Mary; but there were no pretty phrases about Mary having 
everything her own way. There was a certain hardness about 
him, even at his best, Mrs. Ellacombe thought. But it was part 
of his nature; something that must be made the best of. Perhaps 
he would show out better in his own home, where he had every¬ 
thing to his own mind. What uprightness there was in George !— 
and what a pattern of sobriety he had been from his youth up! 

Mrs. Ellacombe did not feel quite as sure as did her husband of 
Mary being such an obedient partner. Mary was one that could 
be led but not driven. She thought that if George showed himself 
too much the master, Mary would be apt to rebel. It will be seen 
that in her mind there was no doubt of Mary’s ultimate accept¬ 
ance of George as her husband. She had gone away angry with 
him, to be sure; but what of that ? A girl sees a man in such a 
new light when he begins to talk of marriage. 

Mrs. Ellacofflbe was too anxious to jyait till Mary should speak 
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of her own accord. She followed her to her room on her return, 
and naked point-blank— 

‘Did you see George yesterday?’ 

Mary answered laconically in the affirmative. ‘He came to 
say good-bye,’ she added, as it seemed as if her mother were wait¬ 
ing for something more. 

‘Did he only say good-bye, Mary?’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
‘ Nothing but good-bye ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mary, hesitating, ‘ if you must know, I thought he 
made himself very disagreeable.’ 

‘ Disagreeable V 

‘Yes, disagreeable. He asked me to marry him, and would 
not take “No” for an answer.’ 

‘ Then you refused him ?’ 

‘Of course I refused him ! Would not you have refused him 
had you been in my place, mother V 

‘ That depends,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe cautiously. ‘ George has 
a good deal to recommend liiui. He is smart, and he is well-to-do 
yet, if he has had losses; and his wife would be comfortable. 
There’s something in that, you know.’ 

‘ His wife would never dare call her soul her own,’ cried Mary. 
‘ There’s a good deal in that, I know.’ 

‘ Every man has his faults,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

‘ That is one I could not put up with. Besides-’ 

‘ Besides what V Mrs. Ellacombe asked. 

Mary gave a little sigh. How could she tell her mother that 
she would never marry any but a gentleman 1 She hesitated. ‘ I 
don’t want to marry anybody—anybody,’ she said at last. 

‘ George did not wish to press you,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ He 
spoke very well, I must say. He is very fair and very right¬ 
meaning.’ 

‘ Oh yes, no doubt,’ said Mary. 

‘ He said he did not wish you to be hurried into an engagement.’ 

‘ Never fear, mother. I’m not going to be hurried.’ 

‘George will make his way in the world. That you may 
depend on.’ 

‘ He is welcome. But it will not be with me for a wife. I 
know the kind of wife that would be good for him. He wants 
a termagant; somebody that will make him shake in his shoes. 
Now, I’m fond of having my own way, and I get it pretty often. 
But I am not a termagant. Nobody is afraid of me; not even 
the cat. She will put her paw into the cream-jug, and sit looking 
at me and licking it, and djn it in again as cool as—as a cucumber. 
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Ajid if I say “ Down from that table,” she only thinks I’m asking 
her to take a little more cream, and in goes her paw again. 
No, mother dear. The proper wife for George would be—Mrs. 
Haverstock’s sister, if there is such a lady. I’ll recommend George 
to look in that quarter, if he comes Iwthering me any more.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe laughed and kissed her daughter. She felt 
some disappointment, but she did not say so. If Mary could not 
make up her mind to look on George as a husband, why there was 
an end of it. 

‘ I supfiose father knows,’ Mary said, as they went downstairs 
together. ‘Oh, of course,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

‘ I hope he won’t be trying to persuade me,’ said Mary. 

‘ He’d be the very last man to do that. He would wish that 
you might be guided right. He might make it a subject for 
prayer •, but he would never try to persuade you one way or the 
other.’ 

‘ Mother!’ said Mary suddenly. Mrs. Ellacombe looked up. 

The girl’s face and throat were crimson. ‘ Mother, don’t—don’t 
let father bring it in, in his prayer to-night. If he does, with 
Cleopatra there and Mr. Eaine, I shall die of shame.’ 

‘ Why, Mary! What’s put that into your head 1 Father 
wouldn’t do such a thing,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

‘Not if he remembered Mr. Eaine and the darky were there. 
But when once he begins—oh !—’twould be all very well if ’twas 
only us three—but he just shuts his eyes and forgets about every¬ 
thing except what’s in his mind. Oh how I wish he would read 
prayers from a book! One woidd have some idea what was 
coming, and it would be so much more comfortable.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe could only reiterate her belief that her husband 
would never do such a thing. Not even for Mary could she 
venture to say a word to him. ‘ It would look like wanting to 
tell him what he was to pray about. I don’t know how he might 
take it; I don’t indeed,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

Mary declared she would go to bed before tea rather than 
chance being made the subject of the evening prayer. It was in 
vain that Mrs. Ellacombe represented to her that in that case her 
father would be still more likely to make her the subject of his 
prayer, and be oblivious of outsiders. Mary declared that nothing 
would be so dreadful as to be there and hear herself mentioned by 
name, and her concerns alluded to. At last Mrs. Ellacombe pro¬ 
mised to say a word if she could. She found an opportunity 
before tea, an^ was as good as her word; though with fear and 
trembling. 
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‘Ha!’ said Mr. Ellacombe. ‘So slie won’t hear of it, ehl 
Well, well, there’s no hurry. She’s young enough to change her 
mind.’ 

‘ She seems to hate the very thought of it,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

‘ Then she needn’t think of it.’ 

‘ You won’t allude to it in any way ? She would feel so obliged 
if you would not,’ said Mns. Ellacombe. 

‘ Well,’ Bfiid the old man, ‘ I won’t say a word. But why she 
should be so sensitive as all that, I cannot tell.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Ellacombe!’ cried liis wife, ‘don’t you know your 
own daughter yet 1 Maiy is just as timid as a mouse about some 
things. Why, I had to ask her outright before she let out that 
George had spokim to her. And she never looked mo in the face 
while wo were talking about it. She is the most shamefaced maid 
I ever did see in all my born days !’ 

‘ God be thanked for that,’ said tlio old man. ‘ Better so, than 
too much the other way. Bless her heart, I won’t say a word to 
vex her.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe felt as if she had put her head into the lion’s 
mouth, and had drawn it out again unhurt. When she told Mary 
that she had spoken as idainly a.s she dared, Mary hugged her 
tight to show the measure of Jier gratitude. 

George had been gone little more tlian a week when Mr. Ella¬ 
combe got a letter from him in whicii he said that he was obliged 
to return to England, 'and tliat it dependeal on circumstances 
whether he came across the water again. He had bought a piano 
for Mary, and lioijed she would think kindly of him when she 
played on it. 

Mary, in dismay at the assurance of ultimate success in his 
wooing which such a gift seemed to iui])ly, begged her father to 
write at once and tell Cousin George that she could not accept a 
piano from him. But Mr. Ellacombe replied that he did not see 
his way to do such a thing. He w'as sure that George only meant 
kindness. He must know that the reason she had no piano was 
that her father was not able to give her one. How eould a man’s 
gifts be thrown back in his face without offence being given 1 
Besides, the piano had probably been sent on its way before George 
wrote the letter. Mary answered that she had been well content 
to wait till her father should be able to afford her a piano. 

‘Well, George didn’t wuint ’ee to wait,’ said Mr. Ellacombe. 

‘ If it had been different,’ Mary began. Then she stopped, and 
her father became aware of her look of distress. ‘ If it had been 
different,’ she repeated. 
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‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘if George did want to come a-courting, 
there’s no harm done. You ain’t Iwiiiid by anything he says.’ 

‘ But if I take his gifts,’ Mary insisted, ‘ it will look as if I 
was bound to him in some way. I feel exactly as if he were doing 
it to bind mo.’ 

‘ No call for ’ee to feel that,’ said Mr. Ellacombe. ‘ George 
knows exactly how he stands, never fear.’ 

The old man did at last yield to his daughter’s entreaties so far 
as to say he would think about it, and with that Mary wiis forced 
to be content. But while Mr. Ellacombe was thinking about it, the 
piano was on its way; and before he had answered George’s letter, 
a message came to him that a freight package weighing so many 
hundred pounds luul been delivered at Ilarmonia Junction, all 
charges paid. 

There coidd be no doubt that it w:is the piano. Mary declared 
that it might remain there with her goodwill, but was rebuked by 
her father for her petulant speech. Young maids, he said, were 
apt to quarrel with their bread and butter. Even Mrs. Ellacombe, 
to whom Mary went in her vexation, seemed to think her over 
particular. 

‘ George meant kindly, no doubt. Many a man is sharp of 
tongue that’s kind of heart. I think you’d better take it a.s 
’twas meant. There’s no reason why he should not give yon a piano 
if he can afford it. Of course, if ’twas a ring or anything like 
that, you’d be obliged to send it back. But such a big thing as 
a pifino, and he going back to England too!—I don’t see what’s 
to be done.’ 

In such a small house, where each inmate can hardly help 
knowing what is being said and done by the others, it would have 
been strange if Eainc had escaped hearing something of the 
expected piano. It was a word of the old man’s which told him. 
He was in the parlour, helping his wife to move the furniture. 

‘ That will make room enough,’ said he. ‘ I must thank George 
for his kindness. Why, mother, we shall be so set up we sha’n’t 
know ourselves. Mary will lie playing ami singing all day long.’ 

‘ I hope it will be an upright,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ I like 
an upright ever so much better than those squares.’ 

liaine, who had heard all this without intending to hear, was 
motionless with astonishment for one moment. The next, he be¬ 
came furious. Had she not declared she loved no one I And all 
the while she must have been engaged to that cad ! Why, why 
should she have deceived him?—He ran upstairs and began to 
pack his clothes* hastily. He would g <4 away and never speak to 
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her again. Could <a woman be so false, and so angelic to look 
upon ! If she were false, who could be believed 1 There wiis a 
fisliing-rod of his downstairs, and he went to get it. Coming in 
from tlie garden wiis Mary heraelf with a large basket of tomatoes. 
‘ I Inid no idea they were so heavy,’ she said, setting the basket 
down and stopping to fan herself. 

Kaine walked up to her. ‘ I’ll say good-bye, Miss Ellacombc. 
I couldn’t quite make u]) my mind to stay here under the circum¬ 
stances. It was a different thing when you—when I—supposed 
you were free. You told me so, and of course I thought-’ 

‘ What do you mean V said Mary. 

‘ You told me you were not engaged, and it seems you are. 
'That is what I mean,’ said liaiiic, pale and panting. 

‘ Me, cngage,d ! Who told you that 1 ’ cried Mary, turning 
almost as pale as llaine. 

‘ Wh(!n young ladies,’—liainc began, witli as much scorn as he 
knew how to put into his voicic—‘ when young ladies accept presents 
of juanos and—things—from gentlemen, it does not need much 
telling. It sp(!ak8 for itself, of coui-se. Any fool could tell that. 
Only—why should you think it worth your while to deceive me— 
even if I h.ad no right to ask the question 1’ 

‘ 'riiere now !’ cried Mary, tears of vexation starting to her eyes. 
‘ I knew it! lie did it on purpose. I wish the horrid thing could 
be burnt u)) before it came inside this house, that I do!’ 

‘ Then you are not engaged to Mr. Pennefather V said Raine, 
changing to abject humility. 

‘ If you hint at such a thing. I’ll never speak to you again,’ said 
Mary, taking up her basket with a jerk. 

‘ Where do you want it put ?’ said Raine, putting his hand on 
the handle of the basket, and taking it away quite easily. The 
anti-climax wfis so absurd that Mary bogiin to laugh. 

‘In the kitchen, ]dcasc. That is, if you will take it as far as 
the kitchen door. I think mother is putting the muffins to rise 
for tea. She won’t like* your coming in, you know.’ 

‘ I won’t intrude on the sacred mysteries,’ said Raina He put 
the basket down at the door and caught her hand. 

‘Say you are not angry,’ he whisjKjred. ‘Say you forgive 
me.’ 

‘I’ll forgive you this rime,’ said Mary. ‘Only don’t do it 
again.’ 

‘ I will not. I’ll never doubt your word; never. Mary,’ he 
pleaded, ‘ be kind to me.’ 

‘How dare you call me by my name?’ cried M&ry, bridling. 
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‘Forgive me. Ah, I forgot. When I worship you in my 
dreams you are always Mary.’ 

‘But you must not. Oh, Mr. Raiue, didn’t I speak plain 
enough ? It cannot be as you wish. Never, never!’ 

‘ Never is a long day. As long as you are not actually married 
I will not give up hojie. I must hope, or die.’ 

‘Oh don’t!’ cried Mary. For Kaine had taken her hand and 
was eovering it with kisses. 

A heavy footstep was heard above, and Mrs. Ellacombe appeared 
at the head of the stairs with a clean ajmm in her hand. Mary 
sped away through the kitchen door. Raiiie remained where he 
was. He stood aside respectfully to let Mrs. Ellacombe pass, and 
then went out into the garden. He could not tell from her 
demeanour how much or how little she liad heard. He was so 
elated at knowing from Mary’s own lips that she was not engaged 
to George Pennefather, that he seemed to bo able to care for 
nothing else. 

Mary spent the rest of the afternoon in her own room, deter¬ 
mined not to stir tlience till she had ac-cAimplished a letter to 
Cousin George. After what Rainc had said .she felt that it was 
of consequence th.at Cousin George should know that she did not 
look on his gift as binding her to anything. It would have been 
pleasanter and easier could she have jirevailcd on one of her 
parents to perform the task for her ; but she reflected that, after 
all, the way to have a thing properly done was to do it one’s 
self. 

The letter cost her much thought and many sheets of spoiled 
paper, before she could decide in what form to send it. She had 
neither the right nor the wish to hurt Cousin George’s feelings; 
and she knew, though inexperienced as a letter-writer, how a 
sentence which when spoken seems of no particular import, may 
seem terribly harsh when put on paper. The letter, when finished, 
ran thus:— 

‘ Deak Cousin George —Father tells me you have made me 
a present of a piano, which is on its way, and will soon be here. 
I feel sorry that you have done this, because it seems as if you did 
not think me in earnest in what I said the day you came to bid me 
good-bye. I really did mean what I said, and it seems to me hardly 
right to take a valuable gift from a person ’—[Mary scratched out 
the word and put ‘gentleman’ instead—perhaps Cousin George 
might be ofifci^ded if he were written down a ‘ person ’]—‘ a gentle¬ 
man whom I have refused to marry, ^t the same time I ought 
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to say that had things been otherwise, I should have been proud 
to accept such a present. 

‘ I remain, dear Cousin George, 

‘ Yours sincerely, 

‘ Maey Ellacombe.’ 

She would have liked to send this without questioning from 
anybody; but that was impossible, us the negro boy, who was the 
usual letter-carrier, had gone with the waggon, and her father was 
going to the post-office himself. She gave him the letter without 
a word, but he looked at the address. 

‘ To George, eh ! I hope you’ve thanked him properly about 
the piano,’ he said, turning the letter round in his hand. 

‘ Oh yes. I’ve thanked him ])roperly. I’ve written about that 
and nothing else,’ said Mary, trembling lest her father should want 
to read her letter, and .suggest an alteration in this sentence, and 
that sentence, and end by making the letter something quite 
different from what she would wish to send. But Mr. Ellacombe 
put it in his pocket without any further questions. 

‘That’s right, that’s right. That’s my good maid,’ he said, 
patting her on the shoiUder as he passed out. 

Mrs. Ellacombe had not heard much, but she had heard some¬ 
thing of the colloquy between Mary and Eaine. Her heart sank 
within her. Perhaps George was right after all. She took most 
of the blame to herself They were both young; Mary little more 
than a child. Neither of them saw much comiiany, and what was 
to be exi)ected when a young man and a young maid saw each 
other day after day 1 Especially when the young maid was such 
a pretty maid as her Mary. But Mrs. Ellacombe knew—or 
thought she knew—that the human heart was a desperately 
deceitful thing. She ought not to have trusted to her own vigil¬ 
ance, or to Mary’s sense of the fitness of things. She ought to 
have stood firm and not given in to Mr. Ellacombe. But now she 
would take matters into her own hands. She would tell Mr. 
Eaine in plain words that he must go. A young man’s salvation 
was a good thing to accomplish, but her daughter’s peace of mind 
was of more importance to her than the salvation of all the young 
men in the world. They all had fathers and mothers whose duty 
it had been to keep them from falling into bad ways. Because that 
duty had been in some cases neglected, did it follow that she was 
to neglect a duty which was plainly before her 1 Mr. Eaine must 
go. Yet the tears stood in the eyes of the soft-hearted woman as she 
thought of what she must^say to him. She could’not bear to say 
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what might ajijiear harsh, and sometimes the plain truth does appear 
so harsh ! To Mary also she must speak. She confessed to herself 
that she was a little bit disappointed in Mary. If she had not 
expected much from llaine, she had laid great stress in her own 
mind on Mary’s exceeding circumsjieotion. And yet—she was 
sure—quite sure—that she had heard Mr. Raine’s voice utter the 
word ‘ Mary,’ and she had heard the sound of kis.siug. She had 
hardly believed her ears, yet she was sure she had heard it,—not 
once, nor twice, but thrice repeated ! 

‘ How things should have come to such a pass is beyond me,’ 
she soliloquised. ‘ I could have taken my Bible oath that she’s 
never so much as walked round the garden with him of an evening. 
I did not think there was so much slyness in her. If it had been 
any other girl I should not have wondered so much. But Mary— 
my own Mary!-’ 

Mary herself entered at this moment. If it was needful to 
speak to her it were well to do it now, while her father was out of 
the way. There would be, no doubt, some blushes and a few 
tears; but there was no need that he should know anything about 
them. It was all his fault that slie had to say a word to the 
child, she thought with an angry tightening of the lip. 

‘ Mary,’ she said, ‘ I wish you would sit down for a minute. I 
want to speak to you.’ 

Then Mary knew she was to have a ‘talking.’ In her childish 
days, when other children would have been considered worthy of a 
scolding, Mary got what she called a ‘ talking.’ A few words of 
remonstrance, mingled with m.any kisses and perhaps a tear or two 
on both sides; that was the form Mary’s corrections took. So 
that the words ‘Come here, I want to speak to you,’ caused 
instant searching of heart to know what oifence she had committed. 
Her mother must have heard what Mr. Raine was saying. But 
was she to blame ? Could she help it if Mr. Raine would be so 
foolish 1 She sat down a little way oft’ with her work in her hand 
to keep herself in countenance, and waited. There was a moment’s 
silence, filled only by the ticking of the clock; for Mrs. Ellacombe 
herself was somewhat at a loss how to liegin. 

‘ What did you want to say to me, mother 1 ’ Mary asked at 
last. 

Mrs. Ellacombe, in her anxiety not to hurt Mary’s feelings, had 
been preparing a preamble that should lead gently up to the main 
subject. But Mary’s question put the beginning of the preamble 
quite out of her jiead. 

‘ I want you to tell me,’ she said, co»ing to the point at once, 
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‘ whether I heard right this afternoon when I thought I heard Mr. 
Kainc call you by yoiu- Christian name V 

‘ I believe he did,’ said Mary, looking intently at her work. 

‘ Well, Mary, I am surprised at you. You, whom I thought to 
be a girl that kept herself to herself more than any girl I 
know! ’ 

‘ I could not help it,’ Mary mOTmured, blushing. 

‘ You couldn’t help it! And you couldn’t help his kissing you, 
either, I supi)ose; I never was so—dumfoundcred—in my life.’ 

‘ Mother ! ’ Mary cried, and she was on her knees in an instant, 
with her face in luir mother’s lap. ‘ He didn’t kiss me. Indeed 
—indeed he didn’t.’ 

‘ Well, then, my ears deceived me, for I thought I heard him.’ 

‘ He kissed my hand—only my hand,’ Mary cried. ‘ There’s 
a difference in that,—it does not come to the same thing as if— 
ym know it is not the same thing-’ 

‘ It’s a beginning. Mary, let me warn you that no good will 
come of it, if you allow yourself to set up a flirtation with a young 
man like Mr. Raine. He may kiss your hand as much as he likes 
—or as much as you like—but he means nothing by it. He’s 
laughing .at you in his sleeve this very minute, for aught you know.’ 

‘ Oh, mother ! ’ cried Mary. ‘ He is not so bad as that.’ 

‘ How do you know 1 Wc know what he is, and what we 
are.’ 

‘ That is just what I told liim,’ said M<ary, beginning to ciy. 

‘ I—told him he was a gentleman .and we were—ju.st farmers. 
But I don’t think he wiis Laughing .at me. I am sure he was not.’ 

‘That’s what you think. You h.ad better trust me for that. 
I know what the world is a deal better than you do.’ 

Mary was silent, wiping her eyes. Then she said with an 
effort: ‘ Mother, when iatlnu- asked you to marry him, did you 
think he wars laughing at you 1 ’ 

‘ Of cour,se not, child. When your father came a-courting he 
came in downright good e<arncst. No shilly-shally about it, I can 
tell you. He asked me to marry him straight out. No kissing 
hands nor any such gentified nonsense.’ 

Mary’s head went down ag.ain in her mother’s lap. ‘ He asked 
me to marry him that Suiuhay I was away,’ she murmured. 

‘ Mercy on us ! ’ ejaculated Mrs. Ellacombc. ‘ That ever he 
should have entered my door! That ever-’ 

‘ I 8.aid “ No ” just as plain as I could say it,’ said Mary, lifting 
up her head. ‘ And I said “ No ” to Cousin Geoyge just as plain 
as I could say it. And ‘..either of them will take “ No ” for an 
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answer. And I do wish I had never seen either of them; I do,’ 
said Mary, dissolving into tears again. 

‘ Then you refused Mr. Raine V 

‘ Why, of course I did,’ Maiy sobbed. 

‘ Thanks be, there’s no harm done,’ said Mrs. EUacombe to 
herself. ‘ Mr. Raine must go,’ she said to Mary. 

‘ Of coiuse he must go,’ Mary said. She felt that after what 
he had said this afternoon he could not stay with them any longer. 
Her father would very likely bo vexed; he seemed to think so 
much of Mr. Raine. ‘ He’ll be laying the blame on me very 
likely, just as you did.’ 

‘Oh Mary, don’t say tiiat. Wo think of nothing but your 
good, day and night,’ said the mother, beginning to weep in her 
turn. 

‘I didn’t mean it. Don’t’ce mind what I said,’cried Mary. 

‘ If this is what comes of courting I want no more of it as long as 
I live. Didn’t I say it would make things unplc.i.sant if Mr. Raine 
came here to stay ? I wish we had never sot eyes on him,’ Mary 
repeated, with her head on her mother’s slioulder. 

It was Mr. Ellacombc’s step outside wliich startled them. 

‘ There’s father come back. And I’ve forgotten tlie muffins,’ cried 
Mrs. Ellacombc. She jumped up and ran to the kitclicu. Mr. 
EUacombe came in to ,say that the waggon was coming slowly up 
the hill. 

Mary, with a determination in her own mind not to put out so 
much as a finger to help the inano into its place, retired to her 
dairy, and remained there till she hoard her father’s voice calling 
her. Then she ran out and hid herself in the barn, laughing, but 
still determined not to touch Cousin Ccorge’s gift. But the sun 
was getting low, and there were chickens to feed .and there was 
milk to skim for the calves, and she was obliged to go back before 
long, lest her mother, missing her, should go herself and do her 
work. She had not been many moments in the dairy before her 
father’s voice sounded. ‘ Why don’t ’ce come in V he called from 
the parlour door. Mary answered that she had not finished 
skimming the milk, and the excuse was taken as valid; but at 
last there was no more to be done, and Maiy went to the parlour. 

The piano stood open, and Mr. EUacombe sat by the window 
with the newspaper on his knee, looking at the evening sky. 

‘ Now then,’ he cried as she entered, ‘ come and give us a tune. 
Twilight’s just the time for tuning up.’ 

Mary went and stood in front of the piano for a moment with¬ 
out speaking. 
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‘ Looks handsome, don’t it,’ said Mr. Ellacombe, pushing up 
his RX)ec.ta(;lcs. 

Mary muttered something that was not audible. 

‘ Did Cousin Oeorge say what kind of piano he was sending V 
she asked. ‘You didn’t show me the letter.’ 

‘What kind? No, he didn’t say what kind. What does it 
matter? What’s the maid looking so cross about?’ said Mr. 
EUacombe. 

‘ He’s sent mo a second-hand piano, that’s all,’ said Mary. She 
turned and -walked out of the room. 

‘ How do ’ee know that ?’ her father called after her. 

‘Just look at the colour of the keys,’ she said over her shoulder. 
‘ I reckon ’tis as old as George himself.’ 

Rainc, who had just come in, sat down in front of the piano and 
touched a note here and there. Mrs. Ellacombe, with her hands 
all over flour, came in. ‘ La! ’ she cried, ‘ what’s Mary saying 
about its being a secoud-liand piano?’ 

‘ It might be third-h.and, or even foiuth,’ said Raine sweetly. 
‘ I have a couple of meerschaums exactly that colour. It is a fine 
colour ill pipes. I think I prefer jiiano keys white.’ 

‘ It don’t matter what the colour of the keys is, as long as it 
will play a tune, I suppose,’ said Mr. Ellacombe. ‘Some are 
hard to please. I knew a man who had a -violin he declared was 
a hundred years old, and he was as proud as proud could be of it.’ 

‘ I don’t think that holds good with pianos,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe 
cautiously. 

‘Not much,’ said Raine. He played a few bars of a waltz and 
then rose and left the room. 

He sat down in the dining-room and laughed. Mary’s disgust 
at the piano was a source of joy to him. Presently Mary came in 
with the teapot. ‘ What are you laughing at?’ she asked crossly. 

‘ Nothing,’ said he. Then he laughed again. ‘ If Mr. Penne- 
father could but have seen your face as you stood in front of the 
piano!’ 

‘ The piano indeed! Such a tin kettle,’ said Mary, tossing her 
head. 

‘ When I give you a present, Miss Ellacombe, it will be some¬ 
thing in the way of a diamond necklace : not a second-hand piano. 
That is what I would give if I were not a poor beggar, you under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘ That’s nonsense,’ said Mary, going out of the room. But she 
smiled as she said it, and he could see she was not displeased. 

Raine felt very happy, and, talked all tea-time. Hb told hunting 
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stories, and shooting stories, and made the old man laugh. Mrs. 
Ellacombc was in a brown study; and Mary, feeling her mother’s 
eye on her, drank her tea in silence, and hanlly dared look up lest 
she should catch Raine’s eye. It was quite right he should go, yet 
she felt sorry. If he would but be sensible and abstain from 
making love, how much lietter would it be ! 

When a thing had to be done, the sooner the better, was Mrs. 
Ellacombc’s household maxim. Wlien the old man rose to take a 
look round the barn yard, as was his eu-stom, she detained Eaine, 
who was about to follow, and begged for a word with him. ‘ All 
right,’ said Raine. He thought she wanted to speak about the 
board. Ho had the money all ready. Ho had make a iioint of 
having it ready for her, though he had by no means made that a 
point when he had boarded elsewhere. 

‘I hope you won’t take it ill,’ she said, looking vexed and 
flushed, ‘ if I say that I don’t wi.sh you to stay after the month’s up.’ 

‘Why, what’s up? Are you going to turn me out?’ cried 
Raine, laughing. 

‘ I don’t want to call it turning out. I’d rather not call it 
that, Mr. Riiine. At the same time I must say it don’t suit me 
any longer to have you as a boarder.’ 

‘ Of course I must go if you don’t want me here,’ said Raine. 
Then he added, ‘ I suppose I may come down and see you some¬ 
times.’ 

‘ No, sir. That is precisely what you must not do.’ 

‘Why, that’s banishment!’ cried Raine. 

‘ That’s as you please to call it.’ 

‘ Well, I must say I think you’re unreasonable.’ 

‘ I don’t think his lord.ship would say I was unreasonable,’ she 
rejoined. ‘ Mr. Raine, can you look me in the face and say that 
it was his lordship’s intention that when you came to a farmer’s 
house as a pupil, you should make an offer of marriage to that 
farmer’s daughter ?’ 

‘I don’t suppose he thought anything about it,’ said Raine, 
who was slightly taken aback. 

‘ Did you suppose that his lordshiji would give his consent when 
you asked her to marry you V 

‘ Never thought about it,’ said Raine. 

‘ Then, sir, it’s all the more necessary that I should think about 
it. I wish to do right by you. I certainly mean to do right by 
my own girl. I should be happy to see her well settled before it 
might please the Lord to call me or her father. But I should not 
be happy to see her among those by whom she’d be flouted and 
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scorned. And her own husband ashamed of her very likely! 
No, sir, not while I can lift rny voice against it.’ 

Eiiiue burst out passionately, declaring that she was doing him 
wrong. He never could be so low, so mean, as to be ashamed of 
such an angel as Mary. He was ready to forsake all his kindred 
if he might but marry Mary. What were father, brothers, sisters, 
rank in life, to him, compared to the joy of winning such a peerless 
creature ! A very great dciil was .said in this strain, and there was 
a great deal of repetition, as is quite usual when a young man’s 
feelings get the better of him, and his vocabulary is limited. 

Mrs. Ellaconibe let him go on till he had talked himself out. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘you would be hurt, like, if I was to say that 
you don’t mean it,—now. Perhaps you do mean it. But, now 
and this day six months arc diflerent. You’ll see some girl with a 
pink-and-white face, and you’U be saying the same thing over 
again to her. La bless me, don’t ’ee think I know what young 
men are like V This was in answer to Rainc’s agonised protesta¬ 
tions of sinc(!rity. 

‘ I would marry her to-morrow if I were not such a poor beggar, 
—and if she would have me,’ said he. 

Mrs. I'lllacombo shook her head. ‘We need not go over that 
again. You sec you can’t marry her anyhow. And the sooner 
you go, the better for all parties. I wish you well, Mr. Raine, 
and I wish all this had never happened. And I think, if 
you would not ho ineouvenienced. I’d be glad of your room to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Raine went out into tlie woods. After such a stunning blow 
to his hopes, he could not go \ip to his own room and sleep as if 
nothing had hap])ened. Still less could he sit still and hear Mr. 
Ellacombc expound the Scripture and make the usual extempore 
prayer. When ho had walked till he was tired he went back and 
IKicked up the rest of his clothes. He did not feel so desperate as 
lie expected. Mary’s anger at the idea of being engaged to her 
cousin was a great source of comfort to hmi. Of one thing he was 
quite certain. He would not make an ass of himself because of 
her rejection of him. And as to Mrs. Ellacombe’s prohibition !— 
ho was very sure that there was no necessity for His considering 
it binding on him. She eoiild not put Mary into a convent, and 
she could not shut her up. And, if she—Mary—could but be 
brought to love him, might not they two snap their fingers at all 
the fathers and mothers in the world ? 

Raine had a great deal of luggage for such a poor- young man, 
and it was necessary for hiwr. to go to Harmonia the next morning 
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to find a conveyance to take his trunks away. It was necessary 
also, if he did not go to the hotel, to find some place in which to 
bestow himself and his effects. Mrs. Ellacombe had said no word 
to her husband of what had pas.sed between herself and Eaine, and 
the old farmer’s face expressed nothing but bewilderment and dis¬ 
appointment when Kaine informed liirn after breakfast. 

‘Going away!’ Mr. Ellacombe repeated. ‘And where, and 
why for, if I might make so bold as to ask V 

Baine replied that lie w.xs very soriy. Circumstances compelled 
him. He could not explain just now. 

‘If ’tis the board—’ the old man began eagerly. But Kaine 
assured him it was not the board. Only—he was obliged to go. 
He ha<l settled everything with Mrs. EUacorabc. 

‘ We part friends, I hope,’ he said, holding out his hand. 

‘ The best of friends, iis far as I am concerned,’ said Mr. Ella- 
combo. ‘ ’Tis a bit dull down here for ’co no doubt.’ 

Kaine declared that he hatl not found it dull at all. 

‘ Come and sec us sometimes,’ said Mr. Ellacombe; and Kaine 
assured him he shoidd be very hapi)y to do so. 

Mary had hidden herself, he knew not where. There was no 
use in lingering, so he said good-bye once more and ])reparcd to 
start. The old man, who appeared to be in low spirits, took his 
hat and stick and said ho would go a little way with him. They 
took a short cut across the fields, and walked on, sometimes 
together, sometimes singly, saying a word now and again about 
farm matters. When they had reached a jjoint where the path 
joined the high road Mr. Ellacombe stopiicd, saying he would not 
go farther from home. Then, with sudden determination he cried ; 

‘ I cannot let you go without saying a word. I want you to 
keep .straight—straight. I want you to kee.p in the narrow path. 
I want you to keep out of temptation. Promise me to keep straight, 
for your body’s sake and your soul’s sake, my dear young man. 
Don’t ’ee think me an interfering old body; but mind what I say. 
Do ’ee now!’ 

Kaine put out his hand and shook the old man’s hand warmly. 

‘ I wiU,’ he said. ‘ Upon my word of honour, I will.’ 

‘ Ah, what’s your word of honour worth V cried Mr. Ellacombe. 

‘ What’s anybody’s w'ord of honour worth V 

‘ A gentleman’s word of honour is rvortli something,’ said Baine. 

‘ As a rule, you know. Of course there arc exceptions. 1 hope 
I shall not prove one of them.’ 

The old man held up his hand. ‘ You must go in the strength 
of the Lord d^od, sir. That’s the only power that will keep you 
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straight.’ Then, throwing his arras out, he cried in a voice of 
passionate entreaty— 

‘ Lord God, keep him straight! Don’t let the devil cateh his 
soul like he’s caught so many others. Keep his feet out of the pit 
and save him to glorify Thee. Amen.’ 

His face was very pale, and his eyes were strained upwards. 
There wfis a silence which Kaine dared not break. He began to 
understand now that it was possible for men to have let themselves 
be burnt for what tliey Imlievcd to be the trath. He had had a 
theory of his own heretofore as to martyrdom and confessorahip. 
He had considered it to be merely a matter of obstinacy. ‘ It was 
all their confounded otetinacy, you know,’ lie said once when ex¬ 
plaining his theory. But there was something more than obstinacy 
here. Kaine felt that there was the same stuff in this old man as 
that out of which martyrs were made. Given the cause, this man 
would go to tlic stiike, and pray, and exhort, and sing hymns, till 
the flames consumed him. 

But Mr. Ellacombc’s arms fell to his sides, and his face lost its 
rapt exjircssion. He was down on the earth again. ‘ You must 
go on your way, and I must bo going on mine,’ he said. And he 
turned and went slowly down the hill. 

Kaine reflected as he walked on. He had just given his word 
of honour as a gentleman : he could not break it. He knew well 
enougli how it would be with him if he allowed himself to remain 
in Harmonia. The deadly duliicss, the monotony of the life there, 
would drive him back to the mire whence he had emerged. Ho 
would go and see Huish, who had settled two miles out of Har¬ 
monia, on the high road to the Junction. ‘ There will be birds by 
and by, and he has a couple of dogs, and if they are not worth 
much, they will be better than nothing. I must keep straight, any¬ 
how, because of Mary, even if I had not given my word to the old 
man.’ And as ho thought of Mary’s auger at the supposition that 
she was engaged to George Peunefather, and her frank contempt 
for his second-hand juesent, Kaine became so elated that his de¬ 
meanour when he reached his friend’s little house was more that of 

ilist oft* o 

Stern parent. 





CHAPTER XVIII 

THE OLD MAN DOES NOT LIKE IT 

Foe almost the first time iu her life, Mrs. Ellacoinbe had taken 
upon herself to excndse her own judgment; and the immediate 
consequence to herself was that she felt as though she had a sin 
upon her conscience, which might perhajis have to be atoned for by 
and by. Yet she kept saying to herself that if it were to do again 
she would do it. What was any consideration compared to Mary’s 
peace of mind 1 She was not sure yet whether she would tell her 
husband. He was so accustomed to be looked on as the final court 
of appeal in all matters, that there was no knowing how it might 
be taken when he should be told that a farm-pupil had been dis¬ 
missed without his being consulted. 

Therefore, on the prinoi])lc that the ‘ lejist said was the soonest 
mended,’ Mrs. Ellacombe waited to hear from her husband what 
reason, if any, Raine had given for his departure. Rut the first 
word spoken by Mr. Ellacoml)c assured her that no reason had been 
given. 

Dinner was nearly over. The meal had been a very silent one. 
Mary, who had said in her haste that she wished she had never 
seen Raine, was astonished to find that his absence made a 
difference. What a dull, heavy meal it was ! Her father seemed 
buried iu gloomy thoughts; her mother’s face was under a cloud, 
and she herself felt quite low-spirited. Raine had always had 
some pleasant little word to say, which made the meal-time some¬ 
thing better than a mere filling one’s self with food. To be sure, 
what he said was never very valuable. It was as unlike the table 
talk of a genius as could well be imagined. There was not only 
no learning in it, but there was not the slightest pretence at 
affording even useful information ; and the wit, if sometimes present, 
was by no means of overpowering brilliancy. Yet neither could it 
be said of him that his tongue was like the clack of a mill. He 
had the gift—gift which does not a^ays depend on the greatness 
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of a man’s brains—of making tilings pleasant all round. He had 
he happy knack of setting the conversational ball rolling, and of 
listening as if he felt interested in the recital of those common¬ 
place occurrences which fill the lives of people whose horizon is 
bounded by their daily wants and daily occupations; and now he 
was gone there was nobody to do it, so that the old-time silence 
reigned, and each one ate, and drank, and made an end of it. Mr. 
Ellacombc, who had been warned beforehand by various of his 
Harmonia acquaintances that he would find his farm-pujiil a hard 
case, had been wont to speak of Kaine as a very biddable young 
man, being unaware of course how much of his docility was owing 
to the silken leash by which he was held by Dan (Jupid. Mr. 
Ellacombc could hardly have made any sjiccial statement as to 
llaine’s merits as a guest, but he was vaguely conscious at this ))ar- 
ticular dinner time of something being wanting to his comfort. 
The victuals were as good as usual; yet there was a lack of the 
appreciation with which he was wont to greet, first the moat and 
then the jiudding, after a long morning spent out of doors. Ht 
looked round and said at last with a sigh, ‘Seems whisht like 
without Mr. Raine.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombc reddened, but said nothing. She looked .it 
Mary, and Mary answered for her : ‘ It does seem whisht. We are 
like a quakers’ meeting.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Ellacombc after a jiamse, ‘he was free to go. 
I had no power to detain him. But I’m sorry—I’m sorry. I had 
hoped better things of him, and now, as like as not, he’ll fall back 
into bad ways.’ 

‘ Let us hope not,’ his wife and daughter exclaimed together. 
Mr. Ellacombc shook his head. ‘ Idleness, idleness,’ he muttered. 

‘ What else should be expected ? If he had to work hard for his 
living it would be better for him. It is the saving of many a man 
that he has to beiu’ the yoke in his youth.’ 

‘ There’s a talk now,’ said Mrs. Ellacombc, ‘ that folks fall into 
bad ways because they are worked too hard.’ 

But Mr. Ellacombc was in no spirits for argument. 

‘ Ho was free to go, of course, but his going is a biuden on my 
mind. Seems to me W'e tried to make things pleasant to him, but 
I suppose ’twas dull for such as he.’ 

‘ You did all you could, father,’ Mary said. 

‘ I think I did ; but I daren’t be sure. He said he made it all 
right with ’ce about the board,’ he added, addressing his wife. It 
was a relief to her to hear him ask about a sordid, earthly matter, 
and she replied readily that everytliing was quite light. She did 
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not enter into detail. It was not necessary to tell Mr. Ellaconibe 
that liaiue had wished to pay to the end of the month, and tliat 
she had refused to take a farthing beyond the day of his departure. 
She rose and called the servant to clear the table. That was the 
signal for Mr. Ellaoombe to betake himself to the parlour for his 
after-dinner nap, and for Mary to go about her small household 
concerns. Mrs. Ellaeombe went about hers full of eonipunetion at 
her husband’s vexation ; yet still witli the feeling that slie had done 
the right thing. She had not deiiided within herself whether or 
not to toll her husband of the reason of Kaiiie’s dejiarture, but she 
had decided that if he were angry on being told, she must bear his 
anger with what fortitude she might, and I'eel that she was suflering 
for Mary’s sake. 

But when at the evening worship the old man made his prayer 
one long, impassioned entreaty for the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of Eaine; when he cried aloud with strong crying and 
tears, beseeching the Lord’s compassion for the jioor weak soul who 
' 'as resting on that rotton reed —a gentleman’s word of honour— 
instead of the ann of Him who alone was mighty to save, then 
for one moment Mrs. Ellaiamibe’s opinion of her own judgment 
gave way and she cried heartily. 

‘ Let us hojie he’ll be kept on the right path,’ she said, wiping 
her eyes, as they stood up when the jnayer was ended. 

‘Ah,’ said the old man, <low'n whoso furrowed cheeks the tears 
were still running, ‘ I will hope. Yes, I will hope. But I also 
fear greatly. I have seen so many go down to destruction. And 
so have you, Betsey.’ 

She shook her head with a murmured assent. For the moment 
she felt as if the responsibility of Kaiuc’s future well-doing lay upon 
her alone, and it was almost more than she knew how to endure. 
She went to her daughter’s room when Mary had retired, wishing 
to talk the matter over with her. A thing that is hard to bear 
sometimes becomes less hard, for a little while at least, for being 
discussed from all points. It is something like shifting a burden 
from the right shoulder to the left. The binden is on the same 
back, but one set of muscles is relieved for a moment. 

‘If I had known beforehand,’ she said to Mary, ‘that father 
would take on so, I don’t think I should ever have dared to say a 
word to Mr. Kaine.’ 

Mary did not answer immediately. Youth is often hard where 
age is tender. Mary was wondering at her mother’s faint¬ 
heartedness. , How could there be a question that she had done 
right 1 
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‘ Anybody would think,’ she said at last, ‘ by the way father 
prayed, tliat he did not believe in free-will at all.’ 

‘ Oh yes, he docs; to a certain extent, of course,’ said her mother. 
‘ But those doctrinal points are all so hard ! I don’t understand 
them enough to talk about them. I’ve always had other things 
to mind.’ 

‘ A man is responsible,’ said Mary, after another pause. 

‘ Why yes ! But I declare, child, I felt when father was at 
prayers as if ’twas I who vras responsible for Mr. Ilaine.’ 

‘ Mother ! ’ the girl exclaimed. 

‘Well, I did.’ 

‘I don’t sec how he could have stayed on, anyhow,’ said Mary. 
‘ I wonder he did not go of his own accord. That is what I 
should have done in his place.’ 

‘Now,’—Mary’s face was (piite hidden by her hair as she sjjoke, 
and she turned her lu^ad away,—‘just suppose he were not so much 
above us, and I wore to be iirovailod ui)on at last to marry him, 
—I’ve heard of girls doing that because a man kej)t on asking—and 
suppose he were to do badly aftcn-wards—what should you think 
then 1 Would you not blame yourself far more than you blame 
yourself now ?’ 

‘ So I should,’ cried Mrs. Ellacornbe. ‘ There it is in a nutshell. 
I’ve got ray duty to my (duld, and I must stick to it. I’m glad 
you said that. I saw it all in a way before; but now you’ve said 
it, I seem to see it .all so much clearer ! Bless you, my child.’ 

She did not leave her till she had tucked her up in bed. She 
kissed her again and again and murmured words of endearment. 
It seemed to her as if Mary had lifted all the burden off her back. 
She was able, now, to harden her heart even against her husband’s 
vexation, which else had been a hard thing to bear. 

Kainc meanwhile had arranged matters for himself so as to be¬ 
come at once a chum of Huish. ‘ If I begin by staying at that 
hotel,’ he had said to himself, ‘ I shall go on. And then I shall 
drop in for a game of billiards, and that means beer; and more 
billiards, and more beer; and then a dram for a change, and then—I 
shall be a “gone coon” before I know where I am,—confound it 
all! And if I do, she’ll be sure to hear of it, and it will be all up 
in that quarter.’ 

Huish, who had but lately set up for himself, was delighted at 
the prospect of a companion. He was a great talker, and for 
weeks had had only his negi'oes and his dogs to talk to. He 
was a handsome young fellow with a perpetual smile. When 
a schoolboy he had been hqrt on the head in a muul at football. 
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and this was taken by his rehitives at home as a sufficient excuse 
for some slight eccentricities, and also for his having signally failed 
in the competitive examinations which nowadays are erected on 
every side as barriers to the invincible British youth. If Ilnish’s 
brains had been half as good as his assimilating powers, he might 
have carried all the world Ixdbrc him. But when a young man’s 
mind is so constituted that the rotundity of the earth remains an 
open question in spite of all demonstrations to the contrary, ahis 
for him in these days ! There may be props of some sort for a 
while; fathers and mothers and hereditary possessions. But, let 
those props be taken away, and he will fall at once into his proper 
place in creation, among the hewers of wood and drawer's of water. 
There he will remain as long as his muscles stand, and when they 
too fail him, he will become a Lazarus. Alas for the poor 
numskulls in their fight with the world ! 

Huish had, as yet, plenty of props. A father, a mother, and a 
fair allowance, supplemented from time to time by secret gifts 
from his mother, who fondly hojied that in this way she was 
making up to him for his disapjiointmcut in not entering the army; 
a disappointment which she believed firmly to be owing to the 
wicked neglect of his tutors, rather than his own lack of brains. 
He had tried for other things, and in every instance the men 
employed to coach him ht«l treated him with the same neglect! 
But the failure to enter the army was the one which hiui been felt 
most acutely by Mrs. Huish. Long after her son luul got over it, 
and had consoled himself with the thought that there were other 
ways of making the time pass, and that after all the army was not 
half as jolly a profession as it was before examinations came in, 
Mrs. Huish still mourned her son’s hard lot. The army would have 
suited the dear boy so nicely, and he would have looked so hand¬ 
some in uniform ! Huish had no objection to her lamentations on 
his adverse fate, when they were accompanied by a five-pound note. 

Kaine, who had been long enough at the Ellacombes’ to become 
accustomed to the extreme neatness and orderliness of that little 
household, was conscious of an unwonted sense of discomfort after 
the novelty of Huish’s companionship had worn oflT. When Huish, 
in his careless, headlong way proposed a partnership, he hesitated, 
instead of catching at the offer, as he would have done only a short 
time since. In some respects it was an advantageous offer. 
Huish’s father, who was a man of substance with no drawback in 
the shape of title or position to maintain, was able not only to buy 
a tract of land for him, but also to make him a far better 
allowance than»Lord Rainc could uuikf^ to his sou. 

VOL. i ' K 
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As Huish said, when talking over his affairs, he never need be 
without a five-pound note in his pocket. And Riiine had laughed 
and wished lie could say the same. But if Raine’s pocket had the 
proverbial hole in it, Huish’s pocket might be said to be full of 
holes. Raiiie had come gradually to feel a respect for people who 
made a little money go a long way, as did the Ellacombes and the 
Tregellases. He had been taught the rudiments of bookkeeping 
by Mr. Ellacombe, and he had been docile at that as at the other 
lessons connected with farming. He had even begun to keep an 
account of his own expenses, though it seemed scarcely worth 
while, seeing that he had only a hundred a year to spend, and 
when it was gone, it was gone, and there was an end of it. But 
Huish was of the opinion that accounts in farming were—as he 
succinctly put it—All Rot. 

‘ Of course, one must keep within bounds—to a certain extent,’ 
he said, when Raiue propounded a liettcr way. ‘ But if you know 
you want the things, and you must have them, why, you must 
have them, and pay when you can. Writing down in a big book 
how much they cost won’t make them cheaper, will it 1 Well, 
then, what’s the good of taking such a lot of trouble 1 ’ 

But Rainc was not convinced. ‘ At all events,’ he said, ‘ you 
ought to keep a book for each man you employ, and put down the 
days he works, and the holidays he takes, and the stores he gets 
from you. That’s what old Ellacombe does.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear fellow,’ cried Huish with a light-hearted laugh, 
‘ what an old fogy you are becoming! Why, I oidy have one 
man and a boy as a regular thing, and my memory is so good that 
I know everything they have had, and how much I have paid, and 
how many days off, and everything! ’ 

It is true that Huish’s memory was very good as far as it went. 
During a idvd voce examination he had electrified the examiners by 
the fluency with which he had reeled off a long and difficult 
problem in Euclid. Only—the diagram before him happened to 
belong to another problem. Huish always said that he had been 
treated hardly in that examination. 

It was not in vivd voce examination alone that Huish supplied 
instances of knowledge misapplied. His farming was conducted 
on the same princiide. He bought sheep when it was the worst 
time for buying sheep, because it was a maxim with Mr. Mac- 
gregor, who, being a Scotch farmer, ought to know, that land, to 
return an interest on the capital laid out on it, should never be 
idle. In pursuance of the maxim that ‘ confidence .begets confi¬ 
dence,’ the field negroes Imf^ free access to the coru-crib, and the 
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house servants to the storeroom. It hardly need be said, that 
there waa a bill at the miller’s getting longer and longer, and 
another at the grocer’s; notwithstanding which, the bachelors’ 
hall was sometimes on short commons, and Kaiue found when the 
day of reckoning came that his share of the expenses exceeded by 
far what he had pmd Mrs. Ellaeombe for his board. Huish 
himself was startled by the length of his grocer’s bill when it did 
come in, with the usual pressing request for payment, because the 
grocer was going up north. He threw it down, declaring he had 
never had half the things. When at last, after repeated appeals, 
he did pay it, it was with the help of Ilaine. 

‘You can take it out in board, old man, can’t yonl—unless the 
mater sends me a fiver pretty soon. I’d .ask her for it, but she 
sent me one only a week ago. I meant to have bought a dog. Wish 
I had now.’ In this light-hearted manner Huish got rid of his 
debt. But when the miller’s bill for corn, shorts, and bran came 
ill, Huish almost lost his temper. ‘ I’ll tell you what it is,’ he 
said to Raine, ‘ I shall be ruined if it goes on like this. I know 
I’m being cheated; tliat old Flippoto is an awful rascal. I shall 
have to give up farming, or else marry in self-defence. I wonder 
I never thought of that before. A wife, naturally, would look 
after things, and keep those niggers from stealing.’ 

‘With your income I should have married long ago,’ said 
Raine, ‘ if she’d have had me.’ 

After this confession it may lie supposed Huish would not let 
him rest till he knew everything there was to be told. And if 
Raine did feel some reluctance at first, yet there was a subtle 
pleasure in speaking the name of his beloved and extolling her 
charms. He was not in the least afraid of being cut out by 
Huish. He felt sure that his Mary would never marry a man 
who did not keep accounts, and who only wanted a wife in order 
that she might look after things. 

‘ Yes, I shall have to marry,’ repeated the artless Huish, when 
he had studied the pros and cows with all his little brains, aided 
by many pipes of strong tobacco. ‘ I really believe it would come 
cheaper in the end.’ 

Raine remarked that that was a low view of matrimony. 

‘I’m not in love, you see,’ said Huish, ‘so I can take the 
common-sense view of the question. I’ve a great mind to try my 
luck with Kate Haverstock. She’s pretty enough, and I think 
she’s practical. I saw her once cleaning a window. Now that’s 
the sort I want.’ 

‘ How charmed Miss Haverstock* would be to hear you! 
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Do you call all young ladies by their Christian names?’ said 
Eaine. 

Huish laughed. ‘ Evciybody docs.’ 

Raiuc begged with much hauteur that Huish would make an 
exception in favour of Miss Ellacombe; and Huish, laughing again, 
promised to do so. 

‘ And—you needn’t mention it everywhere,’ Raine added. 

Huish promised; but it was to him one of those promises 
which are better broken than kept, for he told all Raine’s story as 
far as he know it the first time he found himself at the 
Haverstocks’. And, the story growing as it went round, Mrs. 
Ellacombe one day found herself stopped and congratulated in the 
middle of the street by Mrs. Maegregor. Mrs. Ellacombe was 
greatly agitated, and denied that there w.-m smy engagement or any 
likelihood of one, and vowed Mary woidd sink into the earth with 
shame if such a story came to her cars. 

Mrs. Maegregor looked at her with her sharp eyes, and 
wondered why she should deny it, when it was such a feather in 
her cap. To be sure my Lord Raiuc was a very poor man, and 
perhaps there might be difficulty iti making arrangements, and the 
engagement might be a long one. Mrs. Ellacombe could only 
reiterate her denial, and Mrs. Maegregor went her way, adding to 
the story by informing every one she met that there was every 
likelihood of the engagement being a long one. 

‘ If anything were to happen to the elder brothers,’ said that 
practical woman, ‘Mary Ellac^orabe might be Lady Raine. Of 
course she wmddn’t stay out here in that case. But anyhow, if 
ho marries her, she will be the Honomable Mrs. William Raine.’ 

Her respect was increased tenfold for both mother and daughter, 
when she thought how much cleverer they had been than she had 
8upi>oscd. They must have been very, very clever, she thought, 
to hide their cleverness from her. Her respect for them rose to 
such a degree that she devoted a whole day to calling on Mrs. 
Ellacombe; to that lady’s bewilderment, and to Mary’s confusion 
and distress. For Maiy, being congratulated, was obliged to 
declare formally that she was not engaged, and never had been 
and never should be; and, as if that were not trying enough to a 
girl of sensitive mind, Mrs. Maegregor only believed her to be 
telling a half-truth, and went .away (at last) with the impression 
that there had been a hitch, but that all would come right in the 
end. 
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Tregellas had written to his friend Trolcase to bid him welcome, 
and had heard nothing more of him. Perhaps, he said to Edith, 
he had changed his mind again, or had gone over to Rome instead 
of coming to America. Edith suggested that jxerhaps his lady¬ 
love had relented, and the next thing they should heiir was that 
he was going to be married. 

‘Women are always thinking of marriage—and love,’ said 
Tregellas. And Edith retorted that some men did the same. 

Tregellas put up an addition to their house in expectation of this 
guest. He got old Flippoto, and Flippoto’s man, and a negro who 
knew a little of carpentering, and in a few days a couple of small 
frame rooms were added to one side of the original dwelling. 
While he was about it, he said, he might as well put up two rooms 
as one, and no doubt they would come handy some time or other, 
even if not wanted as guest-chambers. Edith said that she did 
not wish to go to the expense of furnishing more rooms than were 
needed; but as her husband seemed determined to do so, she did 
not argue the point. 

One day Tregellas was riding home after a colkxjuy with Mr. 
Elhicombc. The old man was much disturbed. There had been 
disgraceful doings at Harmonia, he said, and the JonesidUe Mug- 
xmmvp had its usual sneering paragraph about drunken Englishmen. 
He feared that perhaps Raine, in spite of his fair promises, would 
let himself be led away by this roystcring lot. 

‘If he would but take the pledge !’ the old man said mournfully. 
‘He gave me his word of honour,but what of that!’ Tregellas 
could only say that he believed one to be iis efficacious as the 
other. • 

He wt>s stjll on the main road, but was about to turn out of it, 
when he saw at a little distance two jjedcstrians coming along at 
a swinging pace. It was easy to tell by their dress as well as their 
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gait that they were Eiiglishmeu. They wore Scotch tweed, and 
each had a puggaree wound round his hat. They also had tourists’ 
knapsacks, and one carried a field-glass slung over his shoulder. 
Tregellas thought, ‘Are these two more drunken Englishmen?’ 
but one look at their faces as soon as they were near enough 
assured him that they were not. One was fair and sunburnt, and 
the other was dark and sallow; but the eyes of both were clear, 
and their springing steps told Tregellas that they were as much 
on the side of soberness and order as he was himself. He was 
turning down the path which led to his home when the voice of 
one of the men arrested him, asking whether they were far from 
Harmonia. Tregellas turned his horse slnirp round and was at 
the speaker’s side in an instant. ‘Bob Trelease?’ he said inter¬ 
rogatively. Then there was a handshaking and a hearty greeting, 
and 'Tregellas felt his heart warm to his friend. What cared he 
whether Trelease was in the Church or out of it 1 He had just 
come from the old country. Then Trelease turned and introduced 
his companion as Ur. Boutccoc; and there was more handshaking, 
and Tregellas bade them both come home with him. Out in the 
wilds an Englishman learns to practise hospitality, and would as 
soon think of asking his friend to pay for his dinner as of allowing 
his friend’s friend to go to an hotel. 

They made objections, of course. All Englishmen do that, at 
first; though, to their credit bo it said, they soon come to believe 
in this sort of backwoods hospitality, and to practise it themselves. 
So Trelease hesitated and said he would go to the hotel and get 
rid of the stains of travel, and come to-morrow to l)e presented to 
Mrs. Tregellas. And the man introduced as Dr. Bontecoe murmured 
that it was very kind of Tregellas, but he couldn’t think of giving 
so much trouble, and so forth. 

Tregellas declared that it was bosh to talk of going to the hotel. 
They did not treat friends like that out there. 

‘ You just take us as we arc, and we take you as you are,’ he 
said. ‘ You won’t find servants in livery at our diggings, nor grand 
appointments of any kind. But such as we have, we give you. 
Como along.’ 

They went along. Tregellas knotted up his horse’s bridle, and 
the beast walked leisurely in front. Then he produced a twist of 
tobacco and supplied his friends’ pipes and his own. Dr. Bontecoe 
opened his mouth once, to say he preferred this to th» perfumed 
stuff he had bought in New York, and then he fell a little behind, 
while Tregellas and his friend went on, chatting as,they went about 
old times, and who was married and who was dead. 
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‘And you—you appear to be content, old fellow?’ said Bob 
Trelease at last. 

Harry threw back his head and laughed. ‘Content? Wait 
till you have seen my wife.’ 

When the roof of the little house was pointed out by Tregellas 
—and he told with glee how lie had lielped to build it with his 
own hands—Trelease and Dr. Bontecoc by one consent stopped 
smoking. • They ought to have, remembered, they said, that Mrs. 
Tregellas would probably object to tobacco smoke. Most ladies 
did. Tregellas assured them his wife liked tobaeeo smoke. Dr. 
Bontecoe remarked with a tinge of sarcasm that he had heard 
ladies say that before they were married. 

‘ 'There is none of that humbug about my wife,’ said Harry with 
a superior air. ‘.By the bye, when did you breakfast, you two?’ 

'They acknowledged that they had eaten a breakfast at six 
o’clock. Trelease added that, though he considered himself an 
early riser, breakfast at six was rather too early for him. When 
'Tregellas told him that he and his wife had breakfasted at six 
every morning since his liou.se had been built, Trelease began to 
think that his friend must indeed have man-ied a [laragon. 

At the house door stood Edith in a print dress and a little 
white apron with iiockets, a fashion she had learnt from Mrs. 
Maefarlane. She smiled a welcome on the travellers before Harry 
had had time to introduce them ; saying that when her husband’s 
horse appeared at the drawbars with his bridle knotted up, she felt 
sure her husband was walking behind with friends. She seemed 
to take it for granted that her guests wore hungry and thirsty and 
travel-worn. They saw her from the window of the room to which 
they were shown, flitting to and fro between the kitchen and the 
dining-room, cariying things with more alacrity than her negro 
servant; who presently came to their door and called out sulkily 
that dinner was ready. They found their dinner to consist of a 
strange medley of English and American dishes, with a big teapot 
full of tea instead of beer and wine, and a good allowance of 
American pie, a viand which Englishmen take to quite as naturally 
as they do to original sin. 

Tregellas was obliged to leave his guests in the afternoon, as he 
had workpeople to look after. In the evening after supper (when 
there was another big teapot full of tea) they all sat in the dark 
on the verandah ; the men smoking, and Edith sitting a little apart, 
but within arm’s reach of her husband. The two travellers had 
had time fof a^ long sleep, a stroll round, and the smoking of many 
pipes; and they might liavc imaginfd they had come to a land 
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where it was always aftenioon, but for the steady thud of the 
woodman’s axe where Tregellas was having some land cleared. 
Also, they had helped Edith to water her one flower-bed, and had 
begun to feel quite at home. 

They Inul walked far enough to see the mountain view which 
had charmed Edith’s eyes when her husband brought her the first 
time to see the place. They, too, were charmed, and Trelease was 
enthusiastic in his cxiu'cssion of the jdeasure it afforded him, and 
declared that he could not conceive of a better country to settle in. 

‘ Plenty of time,’ Trcgellas said. ‘ The country won’t run away, 
and I don’t expect many more to come out this year; the spring 
is the great time foi- people looking for a place to settle in. But,’ 
he added, turning to l)r. Bontecoe, ‘ here is a chance for a medical 
man. 'There is not a doctor nearer than thirty miles. If a man 
gets his leg broken or his head smashed, he sends for old Flippoto, 
and if old Flipjtoto doe.sn’t patch him up properly, he thinks the 
moon was against him ; it was in the dark of the “moon,” or some 
such rubbish. And as for fevers and other ailments, if they are to 
get well, they think they can get well just as easily without the 
doctor !»s with him; and, if they are to die, why not save the 
expense of a doctor ? But of course, now we English are coming 
out here, wc are bound to have a doctor,—and why not youl 
I womler a doctor has not made his appeai’ance before; but I 
supj) 0 .sc the place had a bad name among the profession for being 
healthy. And healthy it certainly is.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe said liglitly that he would take the subject into 
consideration, though small hopes were held out to him of making 
his fortune. Harry was answering in the same vein, when he felt 
his arm gently j)iuched by his wife, and took it as an admonition 
to hold his tongue. But wdieu they wore alone he demanded the 
reason of the pinch; and Edith told him that she had found out 
that Dr. Bontecoe w:is the husband of Colonel Haverstock’s 
eldest daughter. 

‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘ wdiy should I be pinched because of that?’ 

‘ Because, dear, I was afraid you might put your foot into it if 
you said anything more about his staying here until I had told you 
what I had found out.’ 

Trcgellas mused. ‘ How you found it out without putting your 
foot into it is more than I can tell.’ Edith assured him it was 
quite simple. ‘While he was helping me to water the flowers I 
told him who our neighbours were. Of course I mentioned 
Colonel Haverstock. I said how much we liked him. 'Then he 
looked surprised, mnl asked»whcthcr this Colonel tlavcrstock had 
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any family. When I mentioned the name of the eldest daughter 
he said, “ I married the daughter of a Colonel Haverstock some 
years ago. The Mrs. Bontecoe you mention must be my wife. I 
thought she had gone back to India with her parents. I am 
surprised that they should be here.” That was all.’ 

Tregcllas whistled. Then he said, ‘ Well, it is not my funeral.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Edith. ‘But how odd that he should 
happen to come here! He told me that he had been going to 
Australia and back for some years as surgeon to an emigrant ship. 
Then he had an illness of some sort, and was advised to travel for 
six months.—Harry dear, I have an idea.’ 

‘You always do have ideas. What is this onel’ 

‘ How iiiee it would be if I could manage to reconcile those 
two! ’ 

‘ Take care ! ’ said Tregellas. ‘ For heaven’s sake don’t meddle. 
Let them manage their own quarrels, my dear, and don’t you play 
the officious friend.’ 

‘ As if I were going to be so silly ! ’ 

‘Well, but look here, Edith. If you don’t mind what you are 
about, you will be putting your foot in it.’ 

‘ You would, dear, I daresay,’ .said Edith sweetly. Then she 
twined her arm within his and said, ‘Wo are told, “Blessed are 
the jieaccmakers.” ’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ was the husband’s answer. 

‘And she is quite young still, and she looks so unhapjiy.’ 

‘ All her own fault, 1 dai-esay.’ 

‘Very likely. I think ho is nice—but he has a temper.’ 

Tregellas groaned. ‘ How on earth can you know t ’ 

Edith laughed softly. ‘ My dear Harry, how do the inferior 
animals know things 1 How do all the cats in Harmonia know 
that you are fond of cats 1 In the same way I know that this 
Dr. Bontecoe has a good heart and a bad temper. But—oh dear ! 
—perhaps he will go off to-morrow; and I shall not have the 
chance of doing anything.’ Harry’s last word was that he hoped 
sincerely she would not have the chance. 

Before dawn next morning Dr. Bontecoe was roused by a 
slight noise as of some one trying to open his door, which was 
locked. It must be explained that this door, like almost every 
other door in the house, opened on a verandah. It is a fashion 
in vogue among the natives in the neighbourhood of Harmonia. 
It saves the trouble of cutting a doorway in the wall whenever 
the increase lu^a man’s family requires another room to be built; 
and it has other conveniences. Before^r. Bontecoe was sufficiently 
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awake to remember where he was, he saw a dark figure getting in 
at the window. He jumped out of bed and shouted for Trelease, 
who was in the next room. The figure raised itself up and said in 
a warning whisper, ‘ Sh—sh—sh ! ’ and then he made out the 
shape of an old negress whom he had seen in the kitchen yard the 
day before. It was Aunt Phoebe, whose services had been enlisted 
by Batheenie as soon as she gathered from her mistress that the 
‘ white folks ’ would stay over night. Batheenie lived in constant 
dread of wearing herself out, ‘ tending on white folks.’ 

‘ Hush yo’ fuss, honey,’ said Aunt Phoebe. She went to the 
washing-stand and gathered up the jugs which stood on and around 
it. ‘ You got ebbery watah pitchah in heah, I de-clar’; an’ I 
wants ’em.’ 

‘Why the—mischief—didn’t you knock 1’ growled the doctor 
from his bed, to which he had retreated. 

Just then Trelease appeared, and asked what was the matter. 
Catching sight of a dusky figure in petticoats, he hastily retreated, 
regardless of Aunt Phoebe’s exhortation— 

‘Don’ be sheared, honey. It’s on’y ole Aunt Phoebe, gittin’ 
dem watah pitchahs.’ She went on gathering up the jugs. 
‘ Don’ be sheared,’ she repeated in answer to a feeble remonstrance 
from Trelease. ‘ You kin go to sleep agin, honey; breffus won’t 
be reaoly yit for a right smart while. It’s on’y fust chicken crow. 
Don’ lock yer do’ to-morra night,’ she remarked to the doctor as 
she passed through his room. ‘ I’s got to clar up arter dat ar 
triflin’ gal, an’ hit’s mighty orkard for me gittin’ in by de windah, 
wid my lame foot.’ 

‘ What a savage! ’ cried Trelease. The doctor burst out 
laughing. 

‘ Shoo! ’ said Aunt Phoebe, lifting up her hand. ‘ You’ll wake 
Miss Edith, an’ Mas’ Harry ’ll jes’ rar, I tell you.’ And with that 
she departed, w'ith the biggest water-jug on her head, and the 
rest in her hand. 

After a day or two the two men talked again of going to the 
hotel, but again Harry declared it was impossible, and his wife 
seconded him with sincerity. So they stayed on, walking and 
riding about, and making Trcgellas’s house their headquarters. 
They could not have -escaped, even had they wished it, making the 
acquaintance of Major Forepaw, but they remembered their friend’s 
recommendation to take all he said cum grano, and resisted his 
most tempting offers; though, as 'Trelease said one day after a 
long talk with the Major, he had come to America, vfith the inten¬ 
tion of staying, and why slfould not Harmonia do as well as any 
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other place ? The Major was equally pressing in his advice to Dr. 
Bontecoe. There was quite a choice of nice building lots, besides 
houses, finished and half finished, which could be had for a song 
now, but which would be trebled in value by the time spring 
opened. 

‘And why should you not stay in Harmonia?’ Edith asked the 
doctor one day. ‘ The place will fill up; Major Forepaw is right 
so far. And of course English people like to have a medical man 
at hand. They don’t trust in Providence as the natives do.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe said that in some respects Harmonia would suit 
him well enough. But his wife’s family being settled in the place 
was a drawback. He did not suppose they desired to meet him, 
and he for his part desired still less to meet them. He had heard 
that the Colonel had settled in the Kangra Valley, somewhere 
near Gopalpore. Had he supposed he should find them in Har¬ 
monia, that would have been to him sufficient reason for avoiding 
the place. 

‘But, as you arc here-’ Edith suggested. ‘You have as 

good a right to be here as they have.’ 

He laughed ; and Edith was very sure he had a temper. ‘ Oh, 
as to right, a man might as well bo wrong as right sometimes, for 
all the good he gets by it.’ 

‘ That is very true,’ Edith answered softly. She added,—‘ I 
see very little of Mrs. Bontecoe, but I always feel sorry for her. 
She must be still quite young.’ 

He considered a moment. ‘Young? Yes, I suppose she 
would be called young still. She was seventeen when I married 
her.’ 

‘Seventeen? Yes, that is very young according to English 
notions.’ She smiled as she added, ‘ I was past seventeen before 
I was allowed to peep out of the schoolroom.’ 

‘ I daresay you were just as well in it.’ 

‘ Very likely. A girl of seventeen is an inexperienced creature. 
Poor Mrs. Bontecoe!—You have no idea how unhappy she looks 
sometimes.’ 

‘ Does she ?—I don’t know that it adds to a man’s happiness, 
either, to have his home broken up.’ 

‘ It must be a dreadful thing, I should think,’ said Edith. ‘ It 
must be like—being torn up by the roots.’ 

‘ Oh yes. It’s all that. But it couldn’t be helped, I suppose.’ 

‘ If it could be helped-’ Edith ventured to say. Then she 

stopped. 

‘ There is no help for it, Mrs. Tftsgellas,’ he said. And there 
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was an angry frown on his forehead and a cruel tightening of his 
lips as he said the words. 

‘ Pray forgive me,’ said Edith. ‘ I like Colonel Haverstock so 
much, that-’ 

‘ The Colonel is as good a man as I know,’ said Dr. Bontecoe. 
And presently he went off to the woods with his pipe. 

Edith told her husband, when she had a chance, what she had 
said to the doctor, and what he had replied. 

‘Well,’ Tregellas said, ‘I should say,you had put your foot in 
it pretty considerably.’ 

‘ Not a bit, dear. There is a way of saying things !—Of course 
it is Aer fault, because she did not manage him properly. He has 
a temper. All men with that complexion have; but she should 
have managed him. Oh, don’t growl, Harry. You don’t want 
managing, dear.’ 

‘ You had bettor not try it on,’ said he. 

‘ But some men do want managing; or rather, as the French 
say, to Ik) mhiage. Now I have an idea from the little I have 
seen of Mrs. Bontecoe, that she would think she was the person in 
the household to be mhwgee. And that is a dreadful mistake for 
a woman to make at the beginning of her married life.’ 

‘It is very fine for ytm to say that,’ said Tregellas, ‘when you 
know you have eveiything your own way, and I dare not say my 
soul is my own. I am as much your thrall as if you had riveted 
an iron collar round my neck.’ 

Edith put her arms round his neck. ‘There is your collar,’ 
she said. ‘ Say yon like it.’ And Harry was obliged to confess 
that he did like it. 

‘ If she had loved her husband half as well as I love mine,’ 
B.aid Edith, ‘ she would never have left him.’ 

Tregellas entreated her to take care what she was about. She 
iissured him she had said all she intended to say, and that she 
should not take any steps to bring their guest into communication 
with the Haverstocks without his express desire. ‘ How could you 
suppose that I was going to do anything so stupid V she asked. 

One day Trelease and the doctor had gone to get the letters, 
and were waiting while the postmaster sorted the mail, when a 
lady in a riding habit aj)pcared at the counter and asked for 
Colonel Haverstock’s letters. 

Dr. Bontecoe turned, and found himself face to face with Kate 
Haverstock, whom he had seen last sis a pale, lanky schoolgirl, 
yhe had filled out since, and was plump and rosy, aii'd sunburnt. 
She had never l)een considered like her sister, but Dr. Bontecoe 
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thought he saw a likeness. It was nothing more than a family 
likeness, but for the moment it softened instead of hardening him. 
‘If it were possible to begin again!’ was his thought. But he 
quickly told himself that it was not possible; and he turned round, 
not intending to make himself known to Kate, who had, as he 
supposed, forgotten him. But Kate, who had a good memory as 
well as sharp eyes, exclaiming, ‘It is Rupert!’ I)r. Bontccoe 
found himself with his hand heartily shaken, and was forced 
whether or no to address her by her name. 

‘ I suppose you are Kate,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I am Kate. O Rupert, how glad I am to see you. 
Really and truly and without any humbug.’ 

‘ 'Thank you, Kate,’ Dr. Bonteeoe was obliged to say. 

‘ I suppose—you—came out to sec us. We arc all at home,’ 
said Kate at a venture. 

‘ Well—no. Our meeting is an accident.’ 

Kate’s countenance fell. ‘ But you must come,’ she insisted. ‘ I 
want to speak to you. She dragged him into the street. ‘ Rupert, 
I wish you to come and see Florence. She is not at all well.’ 

‘ I don’t see how my going to see her will mend matters,’ said 
Bonteeoe stiffly. 

‘It might, if you would but go the right way to work.’ 

‘ I cannot coax and wheedle and pretend what I don’t feel, if 
you mean that.’ 

‘ As if I wanted you to coax and wheedle !—I want you just 
to behave like a man. Some men, some husbands tliat is, are 
aflectionate enough.’ 

‘ Aflectionate I—I used to be affectionate enough, I am sure. 
I never went in for being an angel.’ 

‘ Who ever said that you were an angel 1 Just be a man, and 
come and see your wife.’ 

Dr. Bonteeoe frowned. ‘ Remember, Kate, your sister left me 
of her own accord. I did not drive her away.’ 

‘ She was a fool, and deserved to have her cars boxed. If I had 
been papa I would have sent her right back again.’ 

‘ Don’t abuse her. That will not do me any good.’ 

‘It does me good though,’ Kate returned. ‘Nevertheless, I 
feel sorry for Florence. She made a mistake, and she has been 
repenting it ever since.’ 

Dr. Bonteeoe frowned. It is not to be denied that when he 
frowned he looked very wrathful. A wife would have to love a 
husband very'dearly not to be afraid of him when he frowned as 
Dr. Bonteeoe frowned now on his young sister-in-law. 
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Kato was nothing if not audacious. Yet she felt some anxiety 
when she saw how hard and cold he looked. 

‘It wfis I who made the mistake when I married her,’ the 
doctor said. ‘ How was I to know that she did not know her own 
mind ? If she had ever cared for me in the least she would not 
have left me.’ 

‘ But she did care for you! ’ cried Kate. ‘ I am sure she did. 
I was quite old enough to understand that. And I believe she 
knows her own mind now, as far as she has got a mind. Those very 
sweet-looking girls are never clever. But she cannot help not being 
clever. You shoidd have found out that before you married her. 
If she had been clever she would never have been so—so tiresome 
and pigheaded ; she would have known that when she married she 
would have to put up with things. I daresay you were disagreeable 
sometimes.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ said the doctor. ‘ I sec my friend has got the 
letters. I do not wish to keep him waiting, therefore I will say 
good-bye.’ 

‘ Let your friend wait! ’ Kate cried. ‘ Do you think I am going 
to let you go so easily 1 Are you staying at the hotel 1’ 

Boutecoe replied that he and Trelcase were staying with the 
Tregellases. Kato, to gain time, launched forth into encomiums on 
Mrs. Tregellas. Bontccoc listened and acquiesced, and once more 
attempted to make his adieux. Then Kate burst out cr 3 dng. 

‘ Kate, let me beg you to compose yourself,’ he remonstrated. 
He looked round in dismay. Already a couple of small negro 
loafers had approached, and were staring, open-mouthed and open- 
eyed, at Kate. 

‘ Kate, Kate !’ he whispered, ‘people will see you.’ The crowd 
was already augmented by a negro boy, with a basket on his head. 

‘Kate !’ But Kate still wept, and the doctor stood undecided 
whether to stand by, or to go off and leave her. His own inclinar 
tiou, irrespective of time and place, would have been to give her 
a good shaking. He clenched bis teeth in his anger at her foolish¬ 
ness, and bade the negro boy move on. 

The boy obeyed. A negro generally does obey when a white 
man speaks in a masterful manner. But there was another boy 
coming slowly towards them, and after him a black man, and close 
behind the black man—horror!—an Englishman in a linen coat. 
And still Kate wept. ‘ I did not think you were so hard-hearted,’ 
she sobbed. ‘ I don’t believe you ever cared for poor Flo.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe muttered something, and one sentence at least was 
audible, for in his vexation ke had spoken louder than he intended. 
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‘ Confound the girl!’ was the sentence which caught Kate’s ear. 
She began to laugh in the midst of her tears. 

‘ We shall have her in hysterics next!’ said the doctor. ‘ Look 
here, Kate. If I do go, it is solely to oblige you.’ 

‘ Oh, th—thank you, Rupert,’ Kate sobbed. 

Dr. Bontecoe ground his heel into the ground. ‘ She has no 
more self-control than a child,’ he muttered. ‘ Slie is as bad as 
Florence—worse than Florence !’ 

‘ He unfastened Kate’s horse from the post to which she had 
tied him, and asked her—sulkily enough—whether he should put 
her up. But she sprang up unaided, .and turned to him a counte¬ 
nance beaming with smiles. Dr. Bontecoe said a w'ord to Trelease, 
and set off, feeling annoyed with Kate and with himself, and deter¬ 
mined to make the coming interview as brief as iwssible. 

‘There is papa!’ Kate exclaimed, pointing to a figure in the 
distance. ‘I know he will be glad to see you. He has often 
wondered, in a mournful way, where you were, and what you were 
doing.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe said that he had been till lately employed as 
surgeon on board emigrant ships going to Australia. 

‘Then you have been at sea nearly all this time?’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

‘ Did you like it ?’ 

‘Not particularly.’ 

‘ If I had but known,’ said Kate, ‘ what a fright I should have 
been in every time there was a storm. And so would Florence.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose she would have troubled her head about it.’ 

‘ Yes, she would. You may think what you please, but Florence 
is fond of you.’ 

‘ She took an original way of showing it.’ 

‘I admit that. But you were partly to blame too, Rupert.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe was taken aback by the girl’s audacity. 

‘ Say it is all my fault, if you like.’ 

‘ No, I will not say that, because I do not think it. I’ll tell 
you what I mean. Women arc like horsea Look at this little 
mare of mine. I wouldn’t ride her with a curb, and I wouldn’t 
touch her with a whip. She doesn’t want it, and she would resent 
it awfully. That is one kind of animal; and there are women like 
that. Now look at the lumpish creature you are riding. You 
might take my little whip and whip him till you were tired, and 
he wouldn’t mind it much. If he could speak he would say that 
if you could stand it, he could. And what a mouth 1 A curb is 
the only thing he understands,’ 
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■ Dr. Bontecoe laughed. ‘ I know all about his mouth. ’ 

‘Well, Florence is that kind of—animal. Her master must 
be—her master. Florence takes after mamma’ Kate reined her 
horse in and s[)oke confidentially. ‘ If pa{)a would but assume the 
command, and be master in his own house, I am sure we should 
all be hap])ier, inaiuma included, though of course she does not 
think so. It was all owing to her that we did not go to Gopalpore. 
And now she has got sitinething in her head about the Bed Indians 
and the Lost Tribes ; and oh ! the letters .she writes, and the pages 
of manuscript I have to coi)y, for one magazine and the other !— 
they are never aece])ted, of course, and tlien she writes to know 
the reason why. And then she has pamphlets printed to send 
round to everybody; and what money that costs !—I don’t think 
we arc a very hapjjy family, liuj)crt. What with the Lost Tribes, 
and Flo’s nervousness, and papa’s low spirits, w.e are in an evil 
case sometimes.’ 

‘You look happy enough,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Somebody must make au effort. If I did not try my very 
best, what would poor papa do, I should like to know ? There he 
is, wondering who it is I am bringing home. Papa,’ she cried, 
‘here is Rui)crt.’ 

The Colonel lifted his hat and looked upward. Then he hastened 
toward them, waving his hand in welcome. 

‘ I do believe papa is saying his prayers, he is so glad to see 
you,’ said Kate, with a little sob in her voice. 

When Dr. Bontecoe dismounted he saw—and was sorry to see 
—how much aged the Colonel was. He stepped firmly, but his 
hand trembled as he shook his son-in-law’s, and his face was shrunken 
and fiill of lines, caused by a long course of worry and vexation. 
He expressed his gladness at seeing his son-in-law, and bade him 
welcome to his house. Before he entered. Dr. Bontecoe thought 
it best to explain that he was in Harmonia quite by accident, and 
that only Kate’s pressing entreaties had brought him to the Colonel’s 
house. ‘ I tell you candidly, that an hour ago I had not the slightest 

intention of coming here. Only the accident of meeting Kate-’ 

He looked round, but Kate was gone. 

‘ My dear boy,’ said the Colonel, ‘ there is no such thing as an 
accident. And—remember that I am glad to see you at aU times. 
I have no quarrel with you. You will come in and see Florence V 

‘Certainly,’ Dr. Bontecoe replied. As they approached the 
front door Mrs. Bontecoe came out, expecting to see her sister. 
At the sight of her husband she uttered a shriek and.fled indoors. 

Dr. Bontecoe was more i^ccted at this show of repugnance than 
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he himself could have imagined. He stopped short. ‘ Colonel, if 
that is the way Florence meets me, I had lietter not attempt to 
speak to her. I will say good-bye to you here.’ And he held out 
his hand. 

But Colonel Haverstock entreated him to stay. Florence, he 
said, was nervous, easily startled; but she had every desire to do 
right. She had had time to relleet; she was grown older and 
wiser. And he hurried Bontecoe into the sitting-room, where they 
found Mrs. Bontecoe in a state of great agitation, which Mrs. 
Haverstock was vainly endeavouring to calm. 

The Colonel spoke with a desperate attempt at firmness: 
‘ Cordelia, here is Kupert come to sec Florence.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe stepped forward and oficred his hand. ‘ How do 
you do, Florence V There was more sternness than love in his 
voice, and Mra. Bontecoe, instead of answering him, hid her face 
in the sofa cushion. Dr. Bontecoo’s face at this reception was not 
good to see. 

The Colonel spoke: ‘ My dear Florence, your husband speaks 
to you. Let me beg of you to answer him. You are no longer a 
child, remember.’ 

‘ Pray, my dear Colonel, do not oblige her to do anything she 
dislikes.’ Then the doctor offered his hand to Mrs. Haverstock. 
But Mrs. Haverstock, putting her hands behind her back, bade 
him cease from persecuting her daughter and begone. 

‘ Gently, my dear Cordelia, gently,’ the Colonel murmured. 

But Mrs. Haverstock, turning angrily upon him, asked whether 
he were not ashamed of liimself 

‘ Never mind that now, my dear,’ said he. And he bade his 
daughter give her hand to her husband and hear what ho had to 
say. ‘ Be civil, my child, if you cannot be cordial.’ 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Bontecoe looked up and put out her 
hand timidly. Her husband took it and dropped it. He had a 
frown on his face, and she looked frightened. Nothing could be 
more unpromising for a reconciliation, as far as appearances went. 

The Colonel suggested that he and his wife should retire and 
leave them together. A private talk might do much to clear up 
misunderstandings. 

Then Mrs. Haverstock in strenuous tones bade her daughter 
beware what she was doing. ‘ If you are false to your principles 
now, Florence, I wash my hands of you for ever.’. 

‘ My dear,’ said the Colonel, ‘ let us be calm.’ 

‘ I will not speak words of peace,’ cried Mrs. Haverstock, 

‘ There snail n» word of hypocrisy pags my lipa Do not require 
VOL. I s 
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such a thing of me, Colonel Haverstock, for it will he my duty to 
disobey you.’ 

‘ Left together, the young peojile might come to an understand¬ 
ing,’ said the Colonel, looking affectionately at his daughter. 

‘No!’ shouted Mrs. Haverstock. 

But the Colonel insisted. ‘Rupert is actuated by friendly 
motives, else he would not be here. I repeat, Florence, that if he 
has anything to say, it is your duty to listen.’ 

‘ I am willing to let bygones be bygones, for my part,’ said Dr. 
Bontecoe. 

Mrs. Bont(!Coe looked at her mother and began to whimper. ‘I 

wouldn’t mind so much, if- But Rupert has such an awful 

temper, and—and then he flings things about. He threw my 
Family Altar behind the tire.—^You know you did,’ she added, 
turning to her husband. 

‘ 1 confess that I did so,’ he replied. ‘ It was bad form; but I 
fear I might do the same thing again under the same circum¬ 
stances.’ 

‘Yon hear that,’ said Mrs. Haverstock, addressing her husband. 
‘And you have the face to desire a reconciliation between your 
daugliter and this man.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said the Colonel mildly, ‘ even if Florence’s husband 
had burned ten Faniily A ItavK, that would not have been a reason 
for her leaving him. Florence may have acted under a miscon- 
ccj)tion of her duty, but-’ 

‘ If we co\dd agree,’ Mrs. Bontecoe began, wiping her eyes, ‘ I 
would not mind. But we did not agree; there was always some¬ 
thing or other. And once Rupert did not speak to me for a week, 
and I was s—so wretched I w—wished myself dead,’ and she 
burst into hysterical crying. 

The Colonel sank into his armchair and wept for sympathy. 
Even Dr. Bontecoe, hard as he looked, felt a moistiu« at his eyes, 
and a prick of compunction at his heart. He hung his head, and 
thought of Edith’s soft speech about his wife: ‘ She is so young, 
and she looks so unhappy.’ Mrs. Haverstock alone was dry-eyed 
and erect. 

‘Let us try again, Flo,’ said Dr. Bontecoe; and he laid hie 
hand gently on his wife’s arm. But she shrank away from him, 
murmuring that she saw no good in trying. 

‘ My dear girl, do not say that,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Florence, beware !’ said Mrs. Haverstock. 

Mrs. Bontecoe was silent, and played with the border of her 
pocket-handkerchief. 
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‘ If you could have a little quiet talk together,’ the Colonel 
suggested meekly. 

‘I don’t quite see the good of talking,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe. 
‘ Supposing I were to go back to-morrow, Rupert inigiit get into 
one of his rages the very next day-’ 

‘ I’d try not,’ said Ur. Bontecoe. ‘ But I might, if you were 
particularly aggravating.’ 

‘ You hear that ? ’ she said, looking at her father. ‘ Then I 
don’t see what would be the good.’ There was a pause. Then 
she added, ‘And in this country you cannot make me live with 
you whether I like it or not’ 

‘ I never intend to try,’ said Ur. Bontecoe. ‘ Uon’t say another 
word. Colonel, I beg,’ he added, for the Colonel would have 
spoken. ‘ I have Florence’s answer, and it is sufiicient. She will 
have to beg me on her knees, now, before I’ll take her back.’ 

At the place where he had tied his horse he found Kate, sitting 
under a tree. Her eyes were red, and she looked as if she had 
been having a good cry. She looked up and said, ‘ Are you not 
going to stay 1 Have you not made it up with Florence 1 ’ 

‘ We are farther oil’ from that than ever,’ said he. ‘ I really 
did do my best, but 1 believe she—she dislikes me.’ 

‘ Uon’t you believe anything of the kind,’ said Kate. ‘ She is 
under mamma’s influence just now. Wait a few days till I get 
her under mine. Uou’t you know that Florence is one of those 
women who will always be under somebody’s influence? Uon’t 
you know, besides, that mamma considers you one of the uncon¬ 
verted ? ’ 

Ur. Bontecoe laughed aloud. ‘ By Jove!—and so I hope I 
always may be.—Well, Kate, you are a well-meaning little girl, 
and I’m obliged to you. But you see it was no good.’ He bent 
down to kiss her, and she said, with her hand on his shoulder, 
‘Won’t you try again, Rupert, when Florence has had time to 
think ? She is not so quick at thinking as I am. She wants a 
great deal of time.’ 

‘No, child,’ he returned, as he jumped on his horse. ‘I will 
■ever ask her again. I have told her tliat it is her turn now. 
Let her come on her knees and beg to be taken back.’ 
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When it was known tliroughout Harmonia that an English 
doctor had become the owner of a small frame house in a central 
situation opposite the post-office, it was thought to argue well for 
the Major’s smartness. The Major would add the doctor’s name 
to his advertisement in the English papers, and that would fetch 
quite as many settlers as the name of the English clergyman had 
done. But in reality the Major had nothing whatever to do with 
the doctor’s determination to stay. That had been brought about 
by a letter from his mother-in-law. lie was packing up leisurely, 
intending to travel still farther south, when Mrs. Haverstock’s 
letter wiis put into his hand. He; read it and tore it up. That 
afternoon he rode into Harmonia and purchased the house opposite 
the post-office. When ho told Trelease what he had done, Tre- 
lease begged to be allowed to join him, and in a few days the 
bachelor household was constituted. 

Dr. Bontecoe said a very few words to explain his stay to 
Edith. ‘ I would have gone away, because my being here would 
have worried my wife, and I have neither the right nor the wish 
to do that. But a man does not feel inclined to put up with 
being ordered off the place by his mother-in-law. That is just 
what she has done. She has ordered me off. If I wore to 
obey her, I should put myself entirely in the wrong; therefore, I 
stay.’ 

When Mrs. Haverstock found that her son-in-law, instead of 
leaving Harmonia, had settled in the most central part of Mait 
Street, she chose to consider herself insulted as well as her daughter, 
and summoned the Colonel to interfere. The Colonel declined, and 
there was a quarrel, if quarrel there can be when all the bard 
words are on one side. Kate declared her intention of visiting 
her brother-in-law whenever she rode into the town, and Mrs. 
Bontecoe declared that she Y&ould never enter the town as long as 
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her husband was there. She hoped that her husband was only 
half as miserable as she was herself, and would have been much 
disappointed had she known how completely the doctor had put 
aside the little episode of their meeting, and how far he was from 
feeling that he had been in the wrong. The little frame house 
soon became a menagerie, a laboratory, and a carpenter’s shop j a 
good deal mixed, and as untidy as bachelor houses usually are. 
(It had been one of the doctor’s many small contentions with his 
wife, that she would be always hanging up his clothes, and putt|Bg 
his books back in their places, where he could never find them.) 
Tha two men were quiet enough; the doctor a little bit cynical 
now and then, but pleasant on the whole; and before long his 
little surgery became as pojmlar a loimge for the young men as the 
store before post-time or the Major’s office. 

Harmonia had h<'«l just time to accustom itself to the sensation 
of po.ssessing a medical man, when a new interest arose. It was re- 
porteil, and presently confirmed, that there was to be a lecture; not 
an amateur aft’air, but a genuine one with a real lecturer who was 
making a tour throughout the United States. Handbills were 
posted announcing that Mr. Pedro Molinos would on a certain 
evening deliver an addres.s, after which there would be, if desired, 
a free discussion. Then came a postscript in a line to itself, 

‘ Ladies are cordially invited.’ This sentence caused much feminine 
conjecture. Mrs. Maegregor took the earliest opportunity of asking 
the Major what it meant. Was there to be a free tea ? She had 
heard of a free lunch, but people could not eat lunch after seven 
in the evening. When the Major told her that she would perhaps 
be asked to relate her experience as a farmer’s wife, she made up 
her mind that she would be there. She supposed that every one 
would be glad to know how she managed her poultry, and she 
would not mind telling; but she did not propose to enlighten the 
community with any professional secrets connected with her dairy. 
She left such foolishness as that to Mrs. Ellacombe, who would 
pretend that the secrets were open secrets, and that any one could 
make good butter if they only gave their mind to it. 

There was a wooden structure which had been erected by an 
dhterprising citizen in the early days when Harmonia had been 
expected to blossom forth at once as a big city. This was before 
the drought and the strike. Since then the heat had warped the 
green wood, so that the structure was no longer either water-tight 
or air-tight; but as there was neither cold nor wet, so far, nobody 
was hurt. In the days of its fre.shuess it had been called the town 
hall, because o* one or two occasions jj; had been lent for a gather- 
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ing of the citizens; and this was the place which was hired for 
the lecture. 

Long before the hour for the lecture, the hall was filled. Some 
neprocs, hearing of a meeting to be held, supposed it to be a ‘ dis¬ 
tracted ’ meeting, and crowded in at the back, because they wished 
to see how Englislt folk would set about ‘ getting religion.’ As their 
jocosity became unpleasant after a while, they were ejected by Mr. 
Macfarlaue, and Huish and Raine were made special constables 
foE, the evening. It had been rumoured that during the discussion 
which was to follow the address, the desirability of a prohibition 
law for Harmonia would be brought forward by some fanatic, 
probably Mr. Ellacombe. It was felt of importance by the saloon¬ 
keepers’ customers that if a popular vote were taken, no anti-pro- 
hibitionist should be missing. On the other hand it was whispered 
that the women would be allowed to vote too, as they did in 
Wyoming; and not a woman would be left at home that evening. 
A room was hired at the hotel, and taken possession of by all the 
white children in the neighbourhood whose mothers were too 
nervous to leave them at home. Here they played and slept under 
the care of the mulatto chambermaid into whose special charge 
Mrs. Macfarlane gave her own baby, who could only walk just 
enough to get into mischief. Mrs. Macfarlane herself had a seat 
near the front, and outshone every woman present in a hat and 
costume got for the occasion from New York. On the platform 
sat Mr. Bloss, the Major, the postmaster, and Mr. Boniface. Mr. 
Boniface nodded encouragement to young England at the back of 
the hall, and young England nodded back encomugemeiit to him. 
Their hearts were strengthened when they saw Boniface on the 
platform, for he was a man of weight. He was the real, though 
not the ostensible owner of the Harmonia saloon; he was the pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel bar and the owner of various town lots, and 
he hiul subscribed more largely than any one to build the church 
and the rectory. If there was any voting, he might be trusted to 
vote straight. What would become of the bar and the saloon if 
the prohibitionists should be in the majority? Huish, special 
constable as he was, declared that if Harmonia went ‘dry’ he 
would shake its dust off his feet. 

The Major looked at his watch, retired for a moment behind 
the partition wall, and emerging, introduced the lecturer as a 
gentleman whose experience was only equalled by his success. As 
the present lecture would touch on some aspects of the land question, 
it had been thought by the Board of Colonisation of which he was 
a humble member that therf. would be a peculiar 'appropriateness 
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in its deliverance, and it was thus that the valuable services of the 
lecturer had been engaged. He would not detain the audience 
further, but would have the pleasure of leaving the floor to Mr. 
Pedro Molinos. 

Mr. Pedro Molinos stepped forward, bowed, was cheered, bowed 
again, and placed himself at the lecturer’s desk. He was small 
and sallow, and wore a diamond ring on his right hand, which he 
ran nervously through his lanky black hair. As he approached 
the desk, a tall man came to the door behind the' platform, and 
leaned against it while he nonchalantly viewed the audience. Then 
he brought a chair and seated himself where he could see the 
lecturer’s back, and the faces in part of the front row, where sat 
Mrs. Macfarlanc and her eldest boy, Edith and her husband, and 
Colonel and Mrs. Haverstock. The Colonel had been offered a 
seat on the platform, but had modestly refused. 

■The lecturer sipped his glass of water and began : ‘ In the old 
world, my friends, many of you have perhaps been pained by 
observing at one time and another the unequal distribution of 
wealth and privilege. Your souls have been vexed—as my soul 
has been vexed—by seeing the vice and misery which spring 
from this unequal distribution. I take it for granted that, one 
and all, you have become conscious, after slight reflection, that 
some better social state was possible. But the attainment of such 
improved social state may have been to you as insoluble, as far as 
appearance went, as the problem of perpetual motion, or the 
squaring of the circle.’ 

The lecturer paused and looked round. He became aware of 
a slight smile on the faces of many of his audience, and wondered 
why. He did not know that all the ladies present had been sup¬ 
posing for about a fortnight that the coming lecturer was Spanish 
or Portiiguese, and that they smiled now because his speech had 
betrayed him. 

The Colonel and Tregellaa too looked at each other and 
smiled. ‘ Peter Mullens,’ Tregellas said in an undertone, and the 
Colonel nodded. 

But as Mr. Pedro Molinos looked, the smiles died away, and 
his audience settled itself in an attitude of lyjspectful attention 
which said as plainly as possible, ‘ He has a pseudonym and he 
speaks with a brogue; but he may have something to say, for all 
that.’ 

He went on with an increase of dignity and impressiveness: ‘ In 
the old world man is beset with limitations. On every side his right 
of way is stopped. Dare he pull (Jown these barriers, there is a 
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hue and cry, and he is hauled with ignominy to the common prison, 
and tried,—maybe by the very man who had put up the barriers 
—for trespassing.’ 

Here there were sounds of dis.sent from the body of the hall, 
and eries of ‘Name, name!—Whereabouts did that happen 1’ 
The Colonel sat up, and Mr. Garlick rubbed his hair the wrong 
way, and looked as if he would like to speak. The lecturer took 
no notice of the interruption except by raising his voice, and 
proceeded:— 

‘ Yes, trespassing! On the ground which belongs to the 
Almighty I ’ 

He made an appropriate gesture and paused. A clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet proceeded from young England at the 
back of the hall, which drowned the next sentence. 

‘ Thus,’ he continued when quiet had been restored, ‘ man is 
beset on every side, on the right hand and on the left. If he 
make a way straight onward.s, ten to one hut he is stopped by the 
cry of “ vested interests.” ’ 

Here Mr. Maegregor, wlio sat behind the Colonel, bent his 
head and began to whisi)cr; and there were other dissidents in the 
body of the hall. But if Mr. Pedro Molinos noticed these signs of 
dissatisfaction, he probably felt them to be unimportant, for he 
continued as though his hearers were in complete sympathy 
with him. 

‘ How many millions have toiled all their lives, and yet never 
called one morsel of land their own, till they received that six-foot 
plot of which even the land monopolist could not deprive them ! 

‘ But, my friends, let us look on a more pleasing picture. Here 
is a fair country that opens wide her arms to embrace the milUons 
of whom it may be affirmed truly that the mother country has 
been a cruel stepmother. Here there are no vested interests. 
Here every one of you has a right of way, and none dare take it 
from you. Here none need stand humbly, hat in hand, asking 
favours of this man or that, for all men are equal. None is 
greater or less than his fellow. None has a greater or a lesser 
right in the eyes of the law; for the scales of justice are absolutely 
even. Here, let me reiterate, a man can dare to be personally 
independent, can dare to stand up straight and look his fellow- 
men full in the face, can dare to carve out his future, and make 
his own path for himself, instead of stooping, crawling, in the 
narrow path made by some other man; worn deeper and narrower 
by generations of men. Such are the conditions of, millions of 
lives at this moment. Such^were, I doubt not, the conditions of 
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the lives of some of you, in a land effete, corrupt, and hastening, 
tottering to decay. Well were it that All who have within their 
breasts one true spark of manhood should quit that land lest they 
also be involved in the common ruin.’ 

Here a voice at the back of the hall cried ‘ Eats!—Bats leave 
the sinking ship. Shall we be rats?’ and other voices cried, 
‘ Three cheers for Old England! Three cheers for the Queen! ’ 

The speaker faltered, and well he might; for in response to 
this appeal a deafening shout rang out, which was echoed by the 
crowd of loafing negroes outside the open door. ‘ Hurrah for the 
Queen! ’ shouted young England. ‘ Glory, Halleliyah ! ’ shouted 
the negroes, who conceived that the whole of the sitters on the 
front bench had got religion. No sooner was quiet restorexi than 
another voice near the door shouted, ‘ Payter Mullens, ye white- 
livered Fanian, come out o’ that! ’ 

Hiirry thought he recognised the voice of Mr. Garlick’s Irish 
goatherd. Whispering to his wife that it was time to shorten sail, 
he rose and stepped on the platform. Coming forward, he raised 
his hand, and there was silence. 

‘ I wish to say one word,’ he began, ‘ in the interests of order 
.and propriety. Let us remember that the entry to this meeting is 
free. No man is forced to stay here and listen ag.ainst his will. 
Let us remember that. And ’— he turned slightly to Mr. Pedro 
Molinos—‘ I would ask the lecturer to remember a certain homely 
proverb, “ ’Tis an ill bird that fouls his own nest.” I know not, 
indeed, nor is it a matter which greatly concerns me, whether 
the lecturer be Mr. Pedro Molinos of Spanish descent, as it has 
been supposed, or whether he bo plain Peter .Mullens, Fenian, or 
ex-Fenian, as his unknown friend declares. But I desire to make 
him aware of this one fact, namely, that if we English here present 
have left our mother country, it is not because our mother country 
has behaved cruelly to us. Let me take up a parable and ask. 
Why do bees swarm? Because they have increased to such 
numbers that the hive is no longer capable of holding them all. 
Shall the bees denounce the hive, because it was not made of 
india-rubber ? There it is. It all lies in a nutshell. 

‘ I believe I am expressing the sense of the meeting when I say 
that we settlers here .are filled, one and all. with a love to the 
mother country which will live as long as we live; with a pride 
in her great men, in her exploits; yes, even in her defeats! For 
when we look back we see that, thanks to her indomitable spirit, 
those defeats have sometimes been more glorious than the victories 
of other nations. Our pride in our eguntry is the pride of sons. 
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We refuse to be called England’s stepchildren. I would entreat 
the lectiurer to sjieak, as we hoped to hear him speak, of the 
capacities of this country, and of the means whereby we may turn 
those capacities to good account. On such a topic he will ^d us 
willing listeners. But I would beg him to refrain from abusing 
or belittling the country which we have—many of us—regretfully 
left behind. We wish to be law-abiding inhabitants here, but we 
need not therefore become renegades to the country of our birth. 
I hope I have not said too much. If so, I trust the meeting and 
the lecturer will pardon me. Having the honour to belong to Her 
Majesty’s service, I could not sit in silence and hear my country 
abused in the wholesale manner adopted by the lecturer. Could 
I do so, I were unworthy the name of officer and gentleman.’ 

Amidst a hubbub of cheers, cheers for Old England, for the 
Queen, and for Tregellas, mingled with hisses for Mr. Pedro Molinos, 
and exhortations to him in a strong brogue to ‘ come out o’ that,’ 
Harry went back to his seat. Edith, with tears ninning down her 
cheeks, made room for him beside her and squeezed his hand under 
her cloak. Mr. Bllacombe was wiping his eyes, and Mrs. Ellacombe 
and Mary were weepitig quietly, with a sudden access of home¬ 
sickness. Indeed there was hardly an Englishwoman in the room 
who was not crying. 

The hubbub at the back of the hall still continuing, and showing 
no signs of being quelled by the entreaties in dumb show of Major 
Forepaw, Colonel Haverstock rose, and standing at the lowest step 
of the platform, raised his hand. There was a sudden hush to 
hear what he would say; for the Colonel was popularly supposed 
to be so entirely under his wife’s thumb, that he dared not call his 
soul his own. A ripple of expectation spread through the circle 
of his acquaintance, that before he had time to open his mouth, 
Mrs. Haverstock would bid him hold his peace, and would get up 
and speak herself. But Mrs. Haverstock sat still, and the Colonel 
spoke. ‘ I beg to thank Mr. Tregellas for what he has said in the 
name of the meeting. Before we forget England may our right 
hand forget its cunning! I now beg the meeting to hear quietly 
what the lecturer has to say. If the matter is not to the liking 
of any among the audience, let such leave the hall.’ 

The lecturer and Major Forepaw whispered together. It 
appeared as though Mr. Pedro Molinos was in some trepidation. 
He came forward, however, looking pale; and with an apprehensive 
glance in the direction whence the voice had proceeded denouncing 
him as a Fenian, he began ;— 

‘ We have been asked hv various persons what was the object 
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of the Board in founding this colony. The idea seems to have 
gained ground both here and in Europe, that the Board is a sort of 
“ Ring”; that in the minds of its membejrs the number of sections 
and quarter-sections sold are all-important; and the happiness— 
that is to say, the success—of the purchasers—is nothing. There 
was never a more misleading idea. This Board is composed of 
philanthropists. Let me remind you that in the ordinary course 
of human aflairs a man does not tecome a philanthropist till he 
has made his “pile.” In his youth the hofws of youth take 
possession of his mind, love takes possession of his heart. In the 
fulness of manhood, heart, mind, and brain are strained in the 
pursuance of success in the line he has marked out for himself. 
It is not till the heat of the day is over, when he has leisure to 
stop an instant and look round, and can see how much is lacking 
to his neighbours, that he becomes a philanthropist. Such is the 
character of the members of the Board. They are not all million¬ 
aires ; far from it. But they are men, mostly gray-haired, who 
have earned their leisure, and who are bent on employing it in 
what they conceive to be the best possible manner; in giving a 
helping hand to those of their fellow-men who lag behind; who, 
from untoward circumstanees, have been handicapped in the race. 

‘Now let me say at once, that the object of the Board in 
founding this colony was not to make millionaires. I wish that 
to be clearly understood. If there are any here whose aim in life 
is to become millionaires, let them take notice that they are not 
wanted here. Our aims are far higher than mere money-grubbing. 
We desire emphatically not to found a community of money- 
grubbers. Let tlie moncy-gmbbers go to New York, or Baltimore, 
or Philadelphia, or even back to the old country. In London and 
Liverpool and Glasgow they will find an air and soil congenial; 
and crowds to clap if they win, ami laugh if they fail. No, my 
friends, we have far other aims, I trust. We wtint to live close to 
Nature. Whosoever would live close to Nature must acknowledge 
her supremacy, and obey her laws. He must go out into the 
wilderness. He must turn his sword into a ploughshare, and his 
spear into a pruning-hook. He must take a spade and cut a path 
to his own bread-’ 

The voice of the Irishman at the back of the hall inten-upted 
the speaker, ‘ Begorra, thin, an’ mighty little use will ycr spade do 
ye if ’tis gravel. Ye’ll have to take a pick.’ 

‘ How much more of this bosh, I’d like to know V Mr. Mae- 
gregor muttered to Mr. Garlick. Mr. Maegregor had come to the 
meeting hoping to hear something, about Messrs. Lawes and 
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Gilbert’s latest Rothainpstead experiments, and their applicability 
to Harmonia. 

The lecturer continued, taking up his last sentence: ‘ He must 
take a spade, and cut a path to his own bread. Whoso does this, 
in the sun and rain and sprouting of the grain, solves the problem 
of life, not for one but for all men of sound body.’ 

Edith looked at her husband and smiled. Harry muttered, 
‘Bosh!’ 

Had he been seated behind he would have gone away, but there 
had already liecn so much iuterruption that he felt it would be 
better taste to stay to the end. Tlic lecturer went on :— 

‘ It was Bacon who said, “ God Almighty first planted a garden.” 
That great philosojdier never spoke a traer word. There is no 
employment so noble, so ennobling, as that of tillage. There is 
none so ancient, so full of dignity in all its ways and methods. 

, As in the old myth, man, wearied in mind and body, beset by the 
carking care that follows close on those who pursue fame or wealth, 
touches his mother earth, and behold, he is healed! 

‘ Tlius, to you who have found the true secret—to all you who 
have solved the problem of life, there sludl not be any need of a 
fountain of perpetual youtli, like that so vainly sought by some of 
the first (ixplorers of the South. They, alas ! left all and spent all 
to seek it, and returned to those whom they had doubtless despised 
for their pusillanimity in rouiainiug behind, woebegone and wrinkled 
in aspect, and tottering of limb. Which looked the younger, 
think you 1 

‘Tills countiy is not the Eldorado sought for by Spanish 
militarists centuries ago. But it is our dearest wish that in this 
untrodden corner of the New World, where still remain some 
portions of the forest primeval, may be solved that world-problem 
that is vexing Europe and Asia, Africa, and even the populous 
cities of this great Continent. Here, let .us hope, bread will never 
be wanting to the worker as long as the colony endures. Here, 
let us hope, each member of the community may make each day a 
Thanksgiving Day. Here, may the cry be, not the increasing, 
despairing cry of the Old World, “Bread, bread ! ” but, “Enough. 
We have enough ! ” 

‘Let us remember that though no man has a right to a 
superfluity, it is each man’s inalienable right to have enough. 
When each shall have taken this to heart, and made it a living 
article of his creed, then will that millennium be near which pious 
souls have longed for from the earliest ages of the world. Let it 
be your aim to bring a for^^taste of that millenniam here. Let 
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there be no political disputes, no arid, ecclesiastical discussions, no 
social troubles and disquietudes. But when the labours of the 
day are oyer, let it be the pleasure of each to sit under his ovra 
vine and his own fig-tree, and contemplate the work of his hands, 
or else commune with our noblest poets and writers, who drew 
their best and truest inspirations from Nature. This is a lot 
within reach of every member of the community. This is a lot to 
be envied by the millionaire, by the aristocrat, by the scion of 
royalty.’ 

Evidently the speaker had reached his peroration. There was 
a movement throughout the audience. Legs were stretched, and 
there were stifled signs of relief at the prospect of release. Some 
few who had toiled in the sun all day (while Mr. Pedro Molinos 
had been smoking, heels in air, on the shadiest hotel verandali) 
had yielded to the soporific influence exercised by the change from 
muscular exertion to muscular quiescence, and now murmured 
‘ Hear, hear,’ to prove to the rest of the audience that they had 
not been asleep. There were api)arently but few more words to 
come. Mr. Pedro Molinos had begun to thank his hearers for 
their patience in listening to him, when again the Irish voice at 
the back of the hall W'as heard, exclaiming— 

‘Now thin, ye blaggyard, tell us what ye did wid that fifty 
pound of Tim Donnelly’s ye ran away wid.’ 

Kaine and Huish set upon the Irishman .and dragged him into 
the street, reproaching him for his Punic faith. For he had been 
forcibly removed once, and had only been allowed to enter again 
on giving a solemn promise to disturb the meeting no more. 

Major Forepaw, while the ejectment was proceeding, had 
jumped up and asked for a vote of thanks for Mr. Molinos’s address. 
This was accorded with contemptuous good-nature. 

‘ It has helped to pass the evening, anyhow,’ said Mr. Lovett, 
who was little in the habit of holding communion with great poets 
and philosophers. There was again a stir, as if the meeting were 
about to dissolve itself. Mr. Maegregor was grumbling audibly that 
the lecture was a humbug, and Mr. Ellacombe was saying to his 
wife, ‘ Well, I did hope the friends of temperance might have had 
a chance of saying a word,’-when Major Forepaw began again :— 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, our friend Mr. Enos B. Phillips will 
conduct a free discussion on the topic which the community has 
most at heart; the best means of attaining to that,enviable state 
so glowingly depicted by the lecturer.’ 

The perso;n who h^ sat in the doorway came forward and 
bowed. Mr. Maegregor had made a jew steps towards the door. 
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He turned back, framing in bis mind some question as to the 
value of the latest Ilothampstead experiments in a soil and climate 
BO opposite to that of England; but Mr. Ellacombe was before 
him. Handing up a paper, he informed Mr. Enos B. Phillips 
that the question thereon written was one the proper solving of 
which was vital to the success of the community. And Mr. Enos 
B. Phillips, opening it, read, ‘ la drunkenness a curse or a blessing 1’ 

Mr. Enos B. Phillips came forward and read the question 
aloud. There was a moment’s pause. Then Boniface rose and 
said, ‘That ain’t a fair way of putting the question. I reckon 
nobody’s fool enough to argue that drunkenness is a blessing. If 
folks will get drunk, it’s their own look-out. Nobody wants ’em 
to drink more than they can carry.’ 

Old Ellacombe rose with a smile of triumph on his face. 

‘ I will put the question in another form,’ he said. • ‘ Will this 
gentleman tell me whether drunkards arc usually the most prosper¬ 
ous members of the community 1 Whether drunkards are usually 
selected to fill situations of trust?’ 

‘Nobody ever said they were,’ said Boniface. 

‘I will ask the gentleman another question. When he was 
building the extension to his hotel, this spring, was he not greatly 
hindered by his workmen going off on a frolic ? ’ 

‘ Maybe I was,’ said Boniface. 

‘Had you not to turn away newcomers because yon had no 
place for them 1 ’ 

‘ Well, what if I had ? I should not be the first landlord who 
has done so, I d.aresay.’ 

‘ How many did you turn away 1 Ten ? ’ 

‘ More’n that, I guess.’ 

‘ Fifteen 1 Twenty ? ’ 

‘ Beckon it mout be between fifteen and twenty.’ 

‘ Then you lost money ? ’ 

‘ I never cry over spilt milk.’ 

‘ My question is answered,’ said old Ellacombe. 

The audience had watched him as he drew out one admission 
after the other, as if he were counsel cross-examining an unwilling 
witness. A gentle ripple of laughter went round among the better 
bred of the audience in the body of the hall; but at the back 
yoimg England, fickle as the wind, stamped and cheered and cried, 
‘ Well done ! Go it, old man ! ’ 

Then Mr. Enos B. Phillips whispered to the Major, and the 
Major came forward and said that if it would give pleasure, Mr. 
Enos B. Phillips, who had. just returned from Colorado, would 
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relate the particulars of a visit he Jiad made to Greely Colony, 
which was conducted on the strictest temperance principles; so 
much so, that in the whole township there was not a single saloon 
or drinking resort of any kind. 

Young England offered an opinion that Greely Colony must l>e 
a ‘ beastly ’ place to live in, but was promptly called to order by 
Baine. 

Mr. Phillips began, in an easy, colloquial manner, loaning on 
the desk;— 

‘ I suppose you all know what kind of a place Colorado is. To 
those that do not, 1 will say right here, that it is just as different 
from this country as black is from white, or day from night. I’ve 
heard since I got here last night that last year there was a drought, 
and that you are in fear of another tliis year. And yet the place 
looks green, the forest trees look healthy, and they tell me all the 
drinking water comes from springs, and that there are plenty of 
them.’ 

Mr. Maegregor interrupted: ‘ Yes, but half of tiieui are 
superficial; and the consequence is, they dry up. That’s just the 
trouble.’ 

‘ Well,’ Mr. Enos B. Phillips continued, ‘ in Colorado, taking it 
all round, there are no .springs to get dry. It’s rather a big place. 
There are one or two big rivers, and thc.se rivers have feeders, of 
course. But as a country, I (;all it a dry country, a thirsty 
country. There is little water, and what there is, is not fit to 
drink. I’m told that the sheep there stamp their forefeet on the 
native cactus when they are tired of cropping the dry herbage; 
they bruise this cactus, and crop the succulent flesh of it. It just 
grows in round knobs, varying in size from two or three inches to 
half a foot across. Yes. That’s the kind of country Colorado is; 
a thirsty land, if ever there was one. And yet, here is Greely 
Colony, flourishing and contented, with its schools and its churches 
and its newspaper, and no saloon. What’s the secret 1 Proliibi- 
tion and—irrigation.’ 

The audience was thoroughly awake now. The speaker had 
the true orator’s trick of seeming to address himself to each one in 
particular. There was some applause, and cries of ‘ Go on.’ 

Edith, looking at Mrs. Macfarlane, was about to say something 
in praise of the speaker, when she observed that her friend was 
pale and trembling, and that she had pulled her veil over her face. 
Earlier in the evening her little boy had chosen to come l)etween 
his mother and Edith, and had long since fallen asleep on Edith’s 
arm. 
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Mrs. Macfarlane bent her head a little and whispered, ‘ Don’t 
lose sight of Frankie. Please don’t lose sight of Frankie.’ 

‘ Ai-e you ill 1 ’ Edith whispered. 

‘ 'Yes,’ the other answered. ‘ I must get out. For God’s sake, 
don’t lose sight of Frankie ! ’ 

She went out, accompanied by Mr. Macfarlane. He came 
back presently, saying that she had recovered as soon as she got 
into the fresh air. But she wished to speak to Mrs. Tregellas as 
soon as the meeting was over, and would wait for her at the hotel. 

As the meeting must in the course of nature very soon break 
up, Edith went to her friend at once. The hotel was but a few 
yards off. When she entered the room which had been turned 
into an impromptu nursery, Mrs. Macfarlane was walking up and 
down holding her baby to her bosom. ‘Where’s Frankie 1’ she 
asked. Then—‘ You will think I am crasy, Mrs. 'Tregellas. But 
don’t—don’t think so. Only—keep Frankie with you to-night, 
and to-morrow, perhaps. I wouldn’t ask you, only I think you 
are kind-hearted. And I-’ 

‘ I will keep him as long as you like,’ said Edith. ‘ But I fear 
you arc going to be ill. Shall I go home with you ? ’ . 

‘ No, no, no ! ’ cried Mrs. Macfarlane. ‘ Take Frankie home. 
And don’t let him go out of your sight, for God’s sake ! Is that 
coloured woman listening 1 ’ 

Edith assured her she had seen her standing at the hotel 
entrance with a knot of servants, as she entered. 

‘ I will wait till you are gone,’ Mrs. Macfarlane whispered. 
‘And take care of him. As you hope to be a happy mother 
yoiuself one day, take care of my Frankie ! ’ 
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MRS. MACFARRANE’S STORY 

Early the next morning Edith received a note from Mrs. Macfar- 
lane, promising to come and fetch Frankie the next day, and 
repeating her entreaty to Edith not to let him out of her sight. 
Edith, believing that her friend must be on the verge of an illness, 
wrote back offering to keep the child with her as long as it might 
suit the motlier’s convenience. But the day after, before the sun 
was an hour high, Mrs. Macfarlane a])i)earcd in her usual manner,— 
on horseback, with her baby in her arms and the black boy Jesse 
as leader. She hardly waited to greet Edith. Laying her baby 
on the floor of the verandah, she flew to Frankie, who had run out 
on seeing her, and covered him with kisses, calling liim by all the 
endearing names that mothers use to their especial darlings. Then, 
rushing to Edith, who stood by smiling,—‘ Ah, you think me crazy, 
I know you do. But you wil} understand, some day, and then 
you will know how grateful I feel to you for taking care of him 
when I asked you.’ 

‘ Dat ar chile gwine to roll off di-reckly. Mis’ Parthenia,’ said 
Jesse, who stood with his arm on the horse’s neck, grinning 
pleasantly at Frankie. 

Mrs. Macfarlane snatched up lier baby and hugged it. Then 
she produced a frilled apron from lier hand-basket and put it on. ‘ I 
know you didn’t expect me so early, but I declare I couldn’t keep 
away from Frankie one minute longer. I got perfectly wild almut 
him in the night. Don’t look scared, my dear. I’m in my sober 
senses, I do assure you. Tell me ’—she came closer to Edith -and 
whispered—‘ have you not heard of children 1 icing kidnapped 1 ’ 

Now it was Edith’s turn to look pale. ‘Jesse, turn that horse 
into the pasture,’ she said. For Jesse still stood as if he were 
hired to stand at ease and grin at so much jier month. 

When the^boy was out of hearing she turned to Mrs. Macfarlane 
and begged to know the ground of her^'ears. 

VOL. I . T 
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‘ Make an errand for your darky, that will keep her well out 
of hearing for an hour or so,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane in a whisper. 
‘You don’t know what amount of slyness there is in a darky. 
They crawl and creep round corners, and they can hear like—^like 
wild turkeys.’ 

Edith said that she believed Batheeuie was deaf, as she seldom 
came when called, and often declared she did not hear the bell. 

Mrs. Macfarlane made a gesture of dissent. 

‘ I dare not open my mouth while there’s one of them on the 
place, for I don’t believe there is a deaf darky,.any more than 
there is a dead mule.’ 

Edith went to the kitchen and told Batheenie to go across the 
fields to Mrs. Ellacombc’s, and ask her to let her have four or five 
chickens, frying size. Batheeuie, delighted at anything which 
should destroy the hateful daily routine, even for one day, took in 
her hand a large cake of maize bread and a lump of fat bacon, and 
went off, followed by her children. Mrs. Macfarlane bade Jesse 
go with them and help to catch the chickens. 

'Now we are safe,’ she remarked, when she had watched the 
negroes out of sight. ‘Now I’m going to help you clear up. Ill 
fix things for you. You look piile. You had better sit down. 
There has been nobody around this morning, has there?’ 

Edith assured her that no one had been seen. 

‘ Then that’s all right,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane cheerfully. She 
insisted on doing the clearing up, as she called it; and made Edith 
sit still while she put away the breakfast things, swept the floor, 
and made the room neat. 

‘ I’m afraid I scared you tliat night,’ she said. ‘ And I don’t 
mean to have you sick on my hands.’ In less time than seemed 
possible, the small household chores were done, the apron was 
folded up, and Mrs. Macfarlane was settled in a low rocking-chair, 
with her baby in her lap, and Frankie at play near her. 

‘ If you go out of my sight. I’ll spank you,’ was her warning to 
the child. Then, with a sigh,—‘ It is rather a long story, Mrs. 
Tregellas, but I’ll make it sis short as I can.—You won’t hate 
to hear it a bit more than I hate to tell it. You know how faint 
I was at the meeting the night before last ? ' This is what upset 
me. That gentleman who got up and began talking about what 
he had seen at Greely Colony,—you took notice of him ?—he was 
my first husband. His real name is Homer Slocum.’ 

Edith was breathless with astonishment. ‘ Not dead ! ’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ And you have married again 1 ’ 

‘That is not the trouble,’ said Mrs. Macfarhine. ‘I was 
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divorced, regularly; I had a perfect right to marry again. What 
troubles me is, Frankie. I don’t feel certain whether his father 
mightn’t claim him,—being a boy—don’t you see,—if he knew he 
was alive. I don’t know as a fact that he has the slightest claim 
on him or right in him, considering that ho left me and him to 
starve when he was but a baby, poor little fellow ! ’ 

‘ He deserted you! ’ Edith cried. 

‘ Yes, ma’am, he did so.—Well,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane with a 
sigh, ‘our marriage was a mistake any way you like to fix it. 
But girls will do such foolish things ! ’ She sighed again, kissed 
her baby, and went on;— 

‘ We were married, just for a joke, at a Christmas party. We 
were a large party of girls, all full of fuii and high spirits, and we 
certainly did have a big frolic that Christmas. It was at the 
house of one of my friends. I went home and thought nothing 
more of it. I was just fifteen. He sent me one or two letters 
beginning, “ My dear wife,” and I thought ho was carrying on the 
joke, and I showed the letters all around to the girls. We all 
laughed till we were tired, and sometimes the girls, carryiifg on 
the joke, would ask me whether 1 had heard from my husband 
lately. 

‘ I didn’t meet him for two years or more. I had my beaux, 
of course, like any other young lady, and used to go out buggy 
riding, now with this one, and now with that. He—Homer— 
never wrote after the first, and I forgot all about him. I heard 
he’d gone somewhere in Michigan, but ’twas all the same to me 
where he had gone, of course. 

‘ I often have thought of that time. I was my mother’s only 
child, and of course she thought everything of me. I wasn’t 
cooped up at home without a soul to speak to. Ma didn’t care 
for company. Some widows don’t, you know. But I—well— 
solitude wasn’t to my taste. I was as merry, and had as good 
times as any girl I ever knew. When I was seventeen, I had not 
a care in the world. Oh me ! 

‘ It was at a party that I met Homer again. I knew him well 
enough, but he did not know me, for I had grown taller and 
slenderer. However, I was not going to say anything. The joke 
was over as far as I was concerned. But he found out who I was, 
and came up to me, and says he, “ I suppose I need not introduce 
myself.” I just bowed. Then he began talking; teUing me 
where he had been and so on. By and by somebody played a 
waltz, and he stood up and said, husbands and wives didn’t dance 
togetW as a rule, but he’d like to jjance with me this once if 1 
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didn’t mind. I asked what nonsciise was that. He said it was 
very good sense. I forgot what 1 said next, but anyhow there 
was quite a scene. I got as mad as mad could be, and declared 
I’d go home. I had a good cry before I went to sleep that night, 
for really it did seem like carrying a joke too far. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane after a pause, during which she 
stroked the hand of the baby in her lap,—‘ Well, he came next 
day, and I would not see him. I told mother to go and speak to 
him, and tell him I was determined never to speak to him again. 
I never could get any clear account from mother of what was said 
on both sides, for she was so nervous she hardly knew what she 
was about. However, she did manage to make him understand 
that I was not going to have anything to do with him. And the 
first thing we knew was that he had brought a suit against poor 
ma, declaring that I was his wife, and that ma wiis detaining me 
unlawfully. I thought mother would go distracted, and as for me, 
1 was hopping mad. Detained unlawfully indeed !—You see the 
trouble was, the man who had married us happened to be a justice 
of th8 })eace, and that made it valid. 

‘ Of course, we had to go to a lawyer. Now you must under¬ 
stand we weren’t rich; only just well enough off to live in comfort, 
and have a frolic at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and birthdays, 
and a fortnight at the springs just for the sake of the dancing. 
We weren’t poor, oh dear no !—but we weren’t rich enough to pay 
lawyers’ bills. 

‘ I’ll say that for poor mother. She never asked me to give in. 
She said quite quietly, she supposed she’d have to sell the house 
and lot, and go into a smaller one : perhaps give up housekeeping 
altogether, and board around somewhere. But she never asked 
me to give in.’ 

‘ It seems to me,’ said Edith, ‘ that I would have died first.’ 

‘ Yes ?—I don’t know about the dying. I never thought of it 
in that way. Perhaps I might, if I had been fond of any one 
else.’ 

‘ But to be forced to take a husband in such a way,’ cried Edith. 
‘ Even if you were not fond of any one else, what an inconceivable 
humiliation!’ 

‘ Yes ?—I suppose I didn’t look at it in that way. So much 
depends on how you look at things,—don’t it?’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said Edith. 

‘ Well, as I said, mother never asked me to give in, and I never 
thought of doing such a thing either. But then, everybody knew 
all about it. It was the town talk. First, all motW’s friends 
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camo and tried to talk her over, and then they all tried to talk me 
over. I said I wouldn’t be talked over, but they managed it at 
last. They put it in this way. Here was I, going to let mother 
bring herself to jxiverty, just because I chose to be notional. He 
was very much in love with mo, they said,—you see he’d been 
artful enough to bilk over some of the old ladies,—and the only 
reason that he didn’t claim me two years back—so they said— 
was that he had not got a settled position. ’Twas during an 
election campaign, and he was running for some office or other, 
which he did not get after all; and he didn’t wish to go to house¬ 
keeping till he had enough to keep a wife in proper comfort. So 
they actually made out that it was his fondness for me that made 
him go away and say nothing for two years; and I—oh—I was 
ungrateful. Ungrateful!—Think of that. Don’t you think that 
was calculated to make a girl mad ? 

‘ And then there were those letters !—I had burnt them, you 
bet!—after his claiming me as his wife. But I had shown them 
to my friends first. And he was going to bring every one of those 
girls into court, and put them on the witness-stand, and make them 
testify to the contents of those letters. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, with another sigh, ‘I don’t know 
that I should have given in, even tium, if it had not been for 
grandpa. Grandpa was a lawyer, though he had not practised 
for years. And Homer—being a lawyer—got on his blind side. 
Homer must have been real smart to do that. Then again grandpa 
was a freemason, and so was Homer. Now what could mother 
and I do against two lawyers that were freemasons 1 Grandpa 
told mother that Homer was bound to carry the thing right through, 
and that if the court gave a verdict against him, he Wiis going to 
appeal. He didn’t care how often ho appealed as long as there 
was any higher court to appeal to, because he would conduct his 
own case j and it would be a first-class advertisement for him, 
while it would be ruin for us. Well, the long and short of it was, 
that I gave in. 

‘ But I stuck to it that I didn’t believe myself married, and I’d 
have to be married properly before I’d live with him. He sent 
back to say he didn’t mind ; he’d be married a dozen times so he 
got me at last. So we had a wedding, and I sent to New York 
for my <lre8s; it had a train eight yards long, and it cost a heap, 

I can tell you; and I had a dozen bridesmaids, and ushers, and a 
marriage bell, and everything as it ought to be. I really do think 
he was in love with me then. 

‘Oh, we were married that timi^ not a doubt of it, with a 
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license and a minister, and a house full of company. The girls all 
said it was worth while to be married to have such a sweet marriage 
bell. It was real sweet; all tuberoses and gardenias and smilax, 
from a New York florist. My! and didn’t it cost money, that’s 
all!—Don’t you have marriage bells in your country 1—How odd! 
—What is it for? Why, to stand under, of course, when you’re 
being married. When there’s a big crowd, it’s mighty convenient; 
—keeps a space clear for the bride and bridegroom,—don’t you 
know ? 

‘ So you don’t have marriage bells!—^^All our best people have 
them, unless the wedding is very private and quiet. Girls would 
as soon do without their wedding dress as without their marriage 
beU.’ 

‘ In England, people are always married in church,’ said Edith. 

‘Is that so? I don’t think it would suit our people, much. 
Every one expects to have a good time at a wedding, and I don’t 
know how we’d get the people to stop laughing and joking while 
they were in church.’ 

‘Would not the solemnity of the place stop them?’ 

‘I guess it might, some,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane doubtfully. 

‘ But there would be plenty who would not feel like being solemn. 
I felt nervous myself, as I suppose every woman does, but I don’t 
know as I felt solemn, then; though dear knows I’ve felt solemn 
enough since. But anyhow, I’d made up my mind to marry 
Homer, then ; and it was too late to go back on him, if I’d wished. 
Besides, there was all the expense to consider, and the talk.—Well, 
we were married that time, not a doubt of it. 

‘I don’t know whether it was Homer’s own smartness, or 
grandpa’s influence, but anyway, before we’d been married long, 
he got the office of county treasurer, and we went to live at Ephesus 
Court-house. Pretty soon he bought a lot uptown, and buUt him 
a prettier house than any in Ephesus. We had a carriage, too, 
and Homer got a trotting-horse that he used to brag was as good 
as any old Vimderbilt had. At that time he used to be very fond 
of me. Yes, I will say that for him. He was fond of me. Per¬ 
haps if things had gone straight, I might have ended by getting 
fond of him, too. I believe any man can fool any woman if he is 
only kind enough to her. A woman likes to be petted and made 
much of. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘I think it depends on her loving the person who pets her,’ 
said Edith. 

‘ Of course, she must care for her husband, to a certain extent.’ 

‘ To a very great extent, T think.’ 
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Mrs. Macfarlane looked up as if amused. ‘ I do declare,’ she 
said, looking attentively at Edith, ‘ I believe you are in love with 
your husband yet’ 

‘ Why, of course I am,’ said Edith, blushing like a girl. 

‘ The idea!— Well, of course it’s very delightful. And 
everybody says he’s just as devoted to you! Ah, you are a lucky 
woman. Some women have been just as fond and as proud of 
their husbands as you are, and that has not prevented them from 
turning out scoundrels. I wonder what you’d do, if that were 
your lot 1 ’ 

‘I should die,’ said Edith. ‘I should go and drown myself.’ 

‘No, my dear, you wouldn’t,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane with a 
wise shake of the head. ‘ Of course it would be dreadful. But- 
you would just live straight through, as so many others have 
done.’ 

‘ Why talk of such horrora 1 ’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to make you turn pale. Never 
mind what I said. I don’t think you need be afraid of Mr. 
Tregellas ever doing anything mean.’ 

‘ I am not afraid,’ said Edith proudly. 

‘ Only, my dear, don’t you see, when a woman has lived through 
what I have lived tlirough, no villainy seems quite impossible. 

‘However, I’ll go back to my wearisome tale. We must have 
been married about three years, when Homer began to change. 
He was away from home a good deal, and when he was at home I 
saw nothing of him, and what little I did see, wasn’t calculated to 
make me wish for more of his company. I wondered at first, 
because, no matter how busy he might be in his ofiice, he’d always 
be pleasant meal times. As time went on, I began to feel hurt, 
then I began to feel riled, and finally, I concluded to give up 
worrying about it. I had my baby by this time, you see, and 
that gave me something pleasant to think of. It seemed as if 
Homer and everybody and everything would come out right, just 
because of that baby. What fools girls are, to loe sure!—I was 
no more than a girl, even then ; not yet twenty. 

‘ I should tell you that my mother died a short time before my 
baby came. She left me her house and lot and what else she had. 
It did not seem much to me then, because I had got into expensive 
habits since my marriage; but the time came when I’d have been 
thankful for the tenth part of it. My husband represented to mo 
that it would be better to sell the property and invest the money 
in some other way. I did not wish to do that. I didn’t like the 
idea of selfing the house where mother had lived so many years. 
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My father had built it and fixed it up nicely when they were 
married, and she was ever so fond of that house. So I held back. 
However, Homer gave me no peace. He said I was a sentimental 
fool, and was very hard upon me, I thought. Why shouldn’t a 
woman be a sentimental fool, if she can afibrd it ? finally Homer 
lost patience with me, because, he said, he knew of a way to make 
two hundred per cent with the sum that property would sell for, 
and here was I, keeping money out of both our pockets because I 
chose to be so notional. Of course he could not sell the property 
without my consent. I held out as long as I could, but I had to 
give in at last. I think a woman would consent to anything 
rather than live a fortnight with a husband that would not speak 
• to her.’ 

‘ Perhaps it was the best thing to do if matters had come to 
that pass,’ said Edith. 

‘ It was just the very worst thing I could have done,’ said Mrs. 
Macfarlaiie. ‘ I thought at the time it was all right, particularly 
when Homer brought me a lovely enamelled watch from Tiffany’s. 
For a little while everything seemed smooth. I asked him once 
or twice about the investment, and he said, oh, it was doing 
first-rate, but it was no use explaining things, because I never 
could understand. Homer hated explaining things, though he 
was considered a very smart lawyer. 

‘ One day, he came home in a hurry, packed a few things in a 
satchel, told me not to wait supper for him, and went off, as I 
supposed, to catch the train. He had had a good deal of business 
at Washington, and I thought it was some more of that, that took 
him away. And I never saw him again till night before last at 
the meeting. 

‘ Before the next day was over, I knew why he had gone, and 
so did every one else. It Wits all in the Eflmus Adwmee; four 
columns of it. He had been betting, and he had lost heavily. 
Then he took the public money to pay his debts—racing debts— 
and that was why he wanted to sell my little property. He 
wanted to put the money back again. I didn’t blame him for 
tiying to set things straight, but for deceiving me so. If he had 
said, “ Look here, I’m in a hard place,” do you think I wouldn’t 
have given him every cent I had ? Of course I would. And if 
he would but have been satisfied with losing that money!—But 
no ! He thought he was so smart, he’d be sure to win next time. 
So he went on betting, and lost heavily, and took the public 
money again to pay his racing debts. Of course, he intended to 
replace it, somehow. People always do. I don’t suppose he 
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meant to steal it, but circumstances were against him. It was no 
small item, either. Fifty thousand dollars. 

‘Well, I did not know what would happen. Some instinct 
warned me to hide as many of my things as I could, rings and 
bracelets and the like, and some real silver ware that had belonged 
to poor mother. Tliat very day the house was taken possession of by 
the sheriff’s officers. I couldn’t stay there; it was too horrid. I 
took my baby and went to a friend’s house and stayed a little while. 
But nearly every day I’d see something fresh in the paper, with the 
heading, Embezzlement of the County Funds—Further Particulars. 

‘ It was in the paper that I found out he had defrauded me too. 
I was keeping quiet, thinking that I was bound to have the same 
amount in value, invested somewhere, though tlie actual property 
belonging to me had been sold. When his affairs were examined 
into, no trace could be found of any such investment. More than 
that, he had forged my signature and sold the rest of what mother 
left me. So there I was, iiennilcss. 

‘ I lived as long as I could on what my jewels brought me. 
Of course it was very little. Then I took in sewing. I sujipose 
every woman who is brought ns low as 1 was, tries to get sewing. 
It is a wretched life. I had a sewing machine, but I was not 
smart as some women are. I had hardly used it, you see; always 
had a seamstress to do my work. Then I tried art embroidery, 
but that ruined my eyes. People used to tell me I should do 
better in New York. I suppose they wanted to get rid of 
me, and that was a polite way of saying so. But I thought that, 
if I were to come to starvation. I’d ratlier beg a meal of a friend, 
than be alone in a great wilderness like New York, where I should 
only be one in the crowd of beggars. Besides, I kept on hoping 
Homer would write to me and send me some money. But he 
never did. Perhaps you wonder why I didn’t go to grandpa. 
Fact was, if it hadn’t been for him I’d not have married Homer. 
And when I came to think of all that Homer had done, I felt as 
if grandpa was my enemy. I don’t know' how it was I began to 
think of getting a divorce. Perhaps the idea came to me from 
my brooding over his neglect of me, and his meanness in stealing 
my money. At last I felt such a dislike to him that it seemed as 
if nothing would make me go back to him ; not even if he were 
worth millions. And what riled me more than anything was to 
see my poor little Frankie in want of good food, and not to have 
it in my power to give it to him. Poor child ! He used to have 
such a pinched, old look in his face, in those days. No wonder 
he is so smaQ.’ 
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Mrs. Macfarlane broke down and cried when she had got so far. 
Edith lield her hand and shed tears of sympathy. 

‘Oh, hush !’ said the little woman, drying her eyes. ‘You 
ought not to cry, you know you ought not. It’s all over now, 
anyhow, and I shall not have to go through it any more.’ 

‘ Yes, but you have borne it,’ cried Edith. ‘ And I, I have 
always been so happy!—I feel ashamed of being so happy, when 
there is so much misery in the world.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane’s eyes, all wet as they were, twinkled with 
amusement. ‘ I never could sec the shame of being happy,’ she 
said, ‘ any more than I could see the joy of being miserable.—But 
oh, my dear, pray that you may never know what it is to see your 
child pining for bread when you have it not to give him. That 
cuts deeper than anything. It was that that brought me at last 
to determine to get a divorce if I coidd. I knew I had a pretty 
clear case, anyhow. For I had heard that Homer had settled in 
Canada, and tliat he had a lady with him whom he introduced 
everywhere as his wife. And I was told all kinds of things 
besides. However, I had no money to spend on detectives or 
private inquiries; and if I had, I don’t know as I could have 
brought myself to do it. So I told my lawyer I claimed a divorce 
on the ground of desertion, and nothing else. 

‘ When it l)ecame known that I was going to get a divorce, if 
you’ll believe it, every friend I had turned against me. You see, 
most of my friends were Episcopalians, and so was I, and the 
Episcopal Church does not approve of divorce. So the rector 
came to talk to me. I listened to all he had to say, and I thought 
a good deal; but he was an old man, so I did not contradict him. 
When he got up to say good-bye, he asked if I would reflect on 
wliat he had been saying, and of course I said yes. 

‘ I did reflect, and the more I reflected, the more I wanted to 
get free. 

‘ I told you—didn’t 11—that people told me about Homer’s 
goings on, after he was gone. Often when I supposed him to be 
away on business he was in New York, throwing his money about 
like a prince—or a fool. 

‘ But somehow, that did not hurt my feelings half as much as 
to know that he had deceived me about my property. A man 
who would forge his wife’s signature would do anything. A man 
may be bewitched by a designing woman; but that only shows 
that ho is a natural torn fool. One can’t help forgiving a fool as 
soon as his eyes .are opened. And if his eyes are never ope’ned, 
why, a wife must bear it as, best she may. But, for him to have 
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everything, and hie child to want food !—If ever I wavered in my 
resolve, the sight of Frankie’s pinched face held me to it. 

‘ When it became plain to all the church members that I was 
going to get a divorce, the rector called a meeting of the church¬ 
wardens to discuss my case; and pretty soon a deputation came 
to ask me what I was going to do about it. I said my mind was 
made up. Then one old gentleman asked me in a solemn manner, 
Wouldn’t I consider my child 1 I believe I blazed right up then. 
As if I wasn’t considering Frankie all the time ! 

‘ So I told them I was getting a divorce as much for Frankie’s 
sake as my own. Being men, they coiddn’t xmderstaud that at all. 
They seemed to have a notion tliat I wanted to marry some¬ 
body else. 

‘ I don’t know what I told them then, I got so mad. As if I 
should want to get free just to put myself in bondage again ! 

‘ Well, I got the divorce. It was a clear case of desertion for 
three years. And I got something else besides. I was excom¬ 
municated. My name was struck off the roll of church members, 
and of course I should have been refused letters of dismissal if I 
had asked for them. But I was too proud for that, you bet. 

‘ I did expect that when they turned me out, they would turn 
out my lawyer too. But no, not a bit of it. Mr. Paige was 
quite an influential man, and a pillar of the church. I believe 
they had a private meeting and talked him over; but that was 
all. They knew better than to excommunicate Ely 11. Paige. 

‘ Just one or two of my friends thought I ought to put a card 
in the papers, to sot myself right with the public, but I would not 
hoar of it. Of course every one who sided with the clergyman 
and the vestry thought me a very wicked woman. I won’t say 
that they actually set false reports going in so many words, bnt 
you know how one person may put an idea into another person’s 
mind, just by shutting his eyes, and shaking his head, and hojang 
this, and trusting that, and fearing t’other. That is what they 
did. It got about before long that ’twas my extravagance had 
driven Homer to take the public money. Think of that!—Then 
it was said that I was a termagant, and that was why he did not 
tell me his whereabouts. But, supposing I had put a card in, 
declaring that I was a very good-tempered woman, what use 
would that have been 1 

‘ Mr. Paige got me a place as housekeeper at the new Agricul¬ 
tural College at Congruity. It was high time. Another year of 
art needlewprk woidd have finished me. I got fifty dollars less 
than the lady whom I succeeded, because of Frankie. But oh ! it 
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was worth hundreds of dollars to me to see him getting plump and 
growing a little. It was very little at first, and I know he has 
never quite got over that starvation time. The first day we were 
there, at dinner time he looked up from his plate and whispered 
to me, “Ma, mustn’t I keep some of this for to-morrow?”’ 

Again Mrs. Macfarlane broke down and cried, and then wiped 
her eyes and entreated Edith not to cry. 

‘ How can I help it?’ said Edith, ‘ I do feel for you.’ 

‘ I know you do. I couldn’t talk to another woman in Har- 
monia as I talk to you. I don’t know why, I’m sure, for I thought 
you were sort of proud when first I knew you. But you have a 
v/ay—you seem to understand things. Oh, my dear,’ she cried, 
with a fresh burst of sobs, ‘ you haven’t any of your own, yet, but 
you can understand,—can’t you ?—how it goes to my heart, even 
now, to see Frankie so small and puny, and so quiet and old- 
fashioned in his ways, and rcmemlxu- that it is aU because of that 
starvation. For a whole year he never grew. How could he ? I 
used to dream when he was a tiny baby lying in my lap, how he 
would grow up tall and handsome, something like his father— 
Homer is considered a fine man—but handsomer. We mothers 
have such dreams, you know. And after all he will never be 
iinything but a puny little fellow. I think his mind is all right, 
don’t you?’ 

‘ I am sure of it. I think he is a very bright child,’ said Edith. 

‘ I’m glad to hear you say that,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘ I’m always worrying myself about him. I never 
do about this one,’—nodding at the baby on her lap. 

‘ Well, I declare I will not cry any more. It’s perfectly ridi¬ 
culous going on like this, and I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
I haven’t had such a cry since I married Mr. Macfarlane. I don’t 
know what should set mo off now, tmless it is my having been so 
upset. For two nights I have scarcely slept. Mr. Macfarlane 
wanted mo to stay in l)ed this morning and have a nap; but I 
could not rest. I wanted to see Frankie with my own eyes, and 
so I told him. He was very kind. He offered to take me and 
Frankie away for a bit. But I said, no. Suppose I were to run 
up against Homer at the very first hotel I stopped at ? Or suppose 
I found myself seated next to him on the cars, with no possibility 
of getting away for hours? And suppose he began to notice 
Frankie attentively in broad daylight! It was the way he looked 
at him in the hall—as if he recognised him—that upset me so. I 
thought of all the kidnapping cases I had ever heard qf. Did yon 
not observe that he noticed ^he child very attentively ?’ 
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‘ I thought he appeared to catch the eye of every person in turn. 
I thought it was a clever orator’s trick,’ said Editk 

‘ Ah, depend upon it, it was more than that,’ said Mrs. Mac- 
farlane, shaking her head. ‘ I tried to edge away from the child 
so that he might appear as if he belonged to you. I was hoping 
that he would not recognise me, for I must have changed terribly 
since he left me. But I don’t know. Homer is so sharp. He 
has a way of seeing everything all at once.’ 

‘ But,’ said Edith, ‘ why should you imagine he would do such 
a thing as kidnap the child?’ 

‘ Because Homer is a man who is bound to have what he has 
set his mind on having. Have I not told you how he made me 
marry him ? I don’t believe he’d hesitate to kidnap the child if 
he felt like having him. I do not suppose any consideration for 
me would deter him. Why should it? And he would know that 
I would never give Frankie up of my own free will.’ 

‘ Of course not. What mother would ?’ said Edith. 

‘ I sometimes wonder,’ said Mrs. Maefarlane, ‘ what sort of a 
creature I should have been, had I married Mr. Maefarlane first 
instead of Mr. Slocum. I should not have had all that experience 
of the seamy side of life, and I should have been ever so much 
happier. Being experienced is horrid. It simply means not 
believing in anybody or anything. It was the longest time before 
I could bring myself to believe in Mr. Maefarlane. He kept on 
iisking me for two years before I woidd have a word to say to him. 
I could not bear the idea of trying matrimony again after such a 
terrible failure. But I did make my mind up at last, and I have 
never repented it. He is not a man that says much. If it was 
to save his life, I don’t believe he could get up and orate, and 
make everybody believe black was white, us Homer can. What 
did Homer talk about last night, anyhow ?’ 

Edith replied that Mr. Slocum had given them a sketch of 
Greely Colony, whose basis of prosperity appeared to be prohibition 
and irrigation. • 

‘ Oh, he brought in statistics to prove what he said, did not he ?’ 

Edith assented, adding, that every one aiipcared interested, and 
that she heard people saying that he ought to have been chief 
speaker instead of Mr. Molinos. She herself, though she disliked 
statistics, had been interested. 

‘ Then don’t you believe one word of it all,’ cried Mrs. Macfar- 
lane. ‘I have heard him say that he could prove anything he 
chose by statistics, and that tables of averages and the like were the 
biggest fraud out.’ 
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Any further confidences were stopped by the appearance of 
Bathccnie with a bunch of chickens fluttering in her hand. Edith 
exclaimed at her cruelty, but Mrs. Macfarlane remarked that Mis’ 
Ellacombe’s chickens wore always nice and plump, and she loved 
fried chicken above all things. At dinner she was so merry that 
Tregellas declared she was like a volume of Punch; but she^ 
became tearful again when she was going away, and Frankie was 
lifting up his voice in angry protest because of her leaving him 
behind. 

Edith, who had been slightly infected by her friend’s fears, was 
reassured by her husband’s opinion that they had no ground 
beyond the fancy of an impulsive, hysterical woman. And when, 
a few days later, Mrs. Macfarlane came to fetch Frankie, she was 
almost ready to admit tliat she had allowed herself to be scared 
for nothing at all. Homer had left the hotel the morning after 
the meeting. He was talked of as a rising man, who would run 
next year for the New York Legislature. Such a man would not 
stay fooling away his time in a place like Harmonia. Major 
Forepaw said he would be in the White House one day, he was so 
smart. 

‘He may go to the Wliite House or any other house,’ said Mrs. 
Macfarlane with a laugh. ‘ When I got rid of him I got rid of a 
bad man, and nothing will make me wish that I had done other¬ 
wise. I’d not be his wife—no—not to be Queen of England.’ 



CHAPTEE XXII 

STlUPJiD GARMENTS 

Early one morning Edith stood by the breakfiist-table, putting 
finishing touches to Batheenie’s slovenly work, when she heard the 
galloping of a horse which stopped at the drawbars, and then the 
voice of Mr. Ellacombc calling loudly for Mr. Tregcllas. 

Tregellas had been out by early dawn, hewing down a tree 
which stood in the way of a road ho wished to make to the mill. 
He was on his way home to breakfast, and presently apj)eared on 
the brow of the hill, with his axe on his shoulder. There was a 
hurried colloquy, and Mr. Ellacombc galloped off, while Tregellas 
came running to the house, calling loudly to Batheenie. He 
caught sight of Edith, and said: ‘ Tell her to get Clytie up to 
the bars and put the saddle on her, if she can,’ and then he rushed 
into his room and began changing his clothes. _ 

Knowing that Batheenie had just gone into the woods with the 
negroes’ breakfasts, and that she would sit and gossip till they had 
finished their meal, Edith took a bridle and some sugar, and went 
herself to the drawbars leading to the pasture, wondering a little 
what had happened to the Ellacombes to make her husband want 
to hurry away so early. The young mare was easily beguiled, and 
Edith slipped the biadlc over her head and led her up to the house. 
By this time Tregellas had changed his woodman’s attire for the 
ordinary costume of an Englishman, and ho now appeared on the 
verandah with the saddle. 

‘What is the matter with the-Ellacombes I’ Edith asked. 

Now Mr. Ellacombe’s last words had been, ‘Don’t ’ee frighten 
yoimg missus.’ So Tregellas hesitated. ‘ Oh, nothing much,’ 
he said. ‘ I will tell you all about it when I come back.’ As 
soon as he had said this, he saw that he had said the wrong 
thing. 

‘ Something has happened to us. Tell me immediately,’ said 
Edith, pale and imperious as he had jever seen her. 
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Tregellas saw that he must either tell the truth or nothing, so 
he told the truth. 

Mr. Ellacombe had heard from an English friend in New York 
that a certain banking house there was said privately to be shaky. 
This house did a good deal of business down south, and, if it failed, 
it would be sure to bring down smaller concerns with it. The ^ 
Jonesville Bank was one which was’named as being certain to fail 
if the New York house failed; and the Jonesville Bank was the 
bank in which Mr. Ellacombe, Tregellas, and other of the Harmonia 
settlers, had placed their money, attracted by the high rate of 
interest. Mr. Ellacombe had ridden thus far out of his way to 
warn Tregellas. If they could reach the Junction in time to catch 
the down freight train which had an accommodation car attached, 
they might perhaps reach Jonesville as soon as the bank opened, 
and draw their money out before there was any panic: if panic 
there was to be. 

This Tregellas told his wife while he was sivddling the mare 
and examining her shoes. Edith’s hands trembled a little and 
her face was pale; but she gave no other sign of emotion. She 
got a twist of tobacco for her huslmnd, his purse, a roll wrapped 
up in a napkin, and a revolver. To this last Tregellas objected. 

‘ I don’t see the use of going armed,’ he said. 

‘ It will make me anxious to think of you riding through the 
woods with all our money in your jwcket, unless you are armed,’ 
she said. 

‘Well then—if I must take one, don’t give me that silly thing, 
but the one on my dressing-table. Take care, for it is loaded.’ 

Edith laid the one Tregellas had called ‘ silly ’ on the breakfast- 
table. It was a pretty, silver-mounted gimcrack which he had 
bought when he was young and green. It had cost a good deal of 
money, and would be more likely when used to hurt its possessor 
than any one else. He took the other which she brought—holding 
it away from her a.s if she were afraid of its going off—glanced at 
it, and put it in his pocket, declaring that, he would as soon be 
without it. He rode oft^ bidding her not be anxious, and not 
expect him till to-morrow morning. 

‘ He never even stopped to kiss me ! ’ said Edith aloud, as she 
stood listening to the mare’s footsteps. But she knew she was 
unreasonable, and chid herself for thinking about such a trifle 
when their all was at stake. 

Remembering that the drawbars were down, she went a little 
way into the woods, expecting to meet Batheenie on her way back, 
and intending to tell her to^ put them up. But there being no 
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sign of Batheenio when she had got half-way up the hill, she 
returned, thinking it best to try to put the bars up herself. There 
was no knowing at what hour that dusky handmaiden might see 
fit to return to her work; and before long it was possible that the 
colt, the cow with her calf—not to mention pigs of various sizes 
—would be on the verandah taking notes of the breakfast para¬ 
phernalia. 

Everybody who has lived in the country of drawbars knows 
that they are much easier to take down than to put up. It is a 
way they have. The inexperienced hand always takes down the 
wrong one 'first, and that makes them ten times harder to put up. 
These drawbars were constructed in a scientific manner, and they 
were worse than any Chinese puzzle to the inexperienced hand 
that began by taking down the wrong bar. Edith was an inex¬ 
perienced hand. She found each succeeding bar heavier than the 
last, and was forced to sit down and rest before she could put up 
the topmost one. When she had got the topmost one up and had 
walked back to the house she felt too tired to eat her breakfast. 
She went to the kitchen to attend to the lire, as Bathecnie was 
still absent; and then she took her cookery book down from its 
jtlace on the kitchen dresser, to study the section of supper dishes. 
For if her husband came home late that night, whether he had his 
money or not, it was certain that he would be hungry. 

By this time the sun was about an hour high. There was all 
day in which to study the supper menu. There must bo something 
substantial first; something which would not spoil by keeping hot. 
Then a cold dLsh, toothsome and delicate; then a sponge cake 
flavoured with vanilla, and cofi'oe roasted fresh, and cream, as good 
as it could be made out of Devonshire. She smiled as she pictured 
to herself her husband’s smile when he should return, tired and 
hungry and chilly from riding through the dank woods, and sec 
the little table set in the cosy comer by a pleasant fire of sassafras 
and cedarwood. 

It was about nine .o’clock when Mr. Macfarlane came in and 
told his wife that he had seen Mr. Ellacombe and Mr. TregeUas 
galloping towards Harmonia Junction. He had shouted to them 
jocutoly, ‘ Sickness or death ? ’ for it was a popular saying among 
the natives that a horseman who went at a gallop must of necessity 
be going either for doctor or undertaker. Mr. Ellacombe had 
shouted back in answer, but he could not tell what he said. 

‘So there’s Mis’ TregeUas all alone,’ Mrs. Macfarlane observed. 

‘ Oh,’ said^ he, ‘she’s aU right, depend upon it. TregeUas is not 
the man to leave his wife if she were |iling.’ 

VOL. I u 
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‘ She may be all right, but I should not like to be left like that 
myself, with nobody but a trifling yellow girl to depend on, and 
miles away from everybody.’ 

‘N—o,’ said Mr. Macfarlane, ‘I daresay you would not like it. 
You’d be afraid of ghosts. But being left alone is a thing that 
crowds of women living in this country have to put up with at 
some time or other, and nothing ever happens.’ 

‘ I don’t know about that,’ said his wife. 

‘ But what should happen ? ’ 

‘Well—tramps, for instance.’ 

Mr. Macfarlane burst out laughing. ‘ Because you’ve read in 
the papers of tramps ’way up in Maryland, you think there must 
be tramps down here. I thought you had more sense, my dear. 
No, no. Wait till this country is settled up a bit, and then I 
guess we shall see tramps, but not till then. Tramps, my dear, 
are a genus that don’t like a long walk between their breakfast 
and their dinner. They keep to a country where they can strike 
a house comfortably, and without getting blown, just in the nick 
of a mealtime. In thirty years from now you may expect tramps, 
and shiver and shake to your heart’s content in the expectation. 
You women always will meet trouble half-way, and perhaps you 
cannot help doing so. But don’t go forward thirty years to meet it.’ 

‘ Well then, it is not tramps. It shall not be tramps. It shall 
be something else,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. ‘ How you do run on,’ 
she added, with a toss of her head as she left the room. She 
returned presently in her hat and riding-skirt. 

‘ I was going to have chicken pic for dinner,’ she said, ‘ but if 
I trust it to Aunt Delphy, the chicken will be raw and the crust 
will be burnt. So you will have to put up with a boiled dinner 
for to-day. I’m going down to Mis’ Tregellas.’ 

‘Well 1’ Mr. Macfarlane ejaculated. 

‘ I don’t feel comfortable, knowing her to be quite alone with 
only that no-account yellow creature.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, if you like to be a kind of female Quixote it’s 
your own look-out. I shouldn’t mind betting a new hat that you 
will find nothing to justify your putting yourself about. But go, 
go. You are a good-natured little woman if ever there was one in 
this world.’ 

‘I tell you, Mr. Macfarlane,’ said his wife with emphasis, ‘I 
like that woman. She is genuine. And—there’s only one woman 
in this township that adores her husband, besides Mis’ Tregellas, 
that I know of. And that’s myself.’ 

‘ What a reason for beiqg fond of her!’ 
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‘ Fellow-feeling, don’t you see 1 I don’t mean that he deserves 
it. No man deserves to be adored. It’s a mistake. It makes 
them vain. Husbands ought not to think too much of themselves.’ 

‘Well, my dear, you can tell Mrs. Tregellas to correct any such 
tendency in her good man by giving him boiled dinner once in a 
while.—I suppose you will be back some time this week, because 
of the baby.’ 

‘ Perhaps that may fetch me,’ said his wife, nodding good-bye 
as she rode off with Jess behind her. 

On a rough path, with fences and drawbars to take down and 
replace, Mrs. Macfarlane’s progress was necessarily slow. When 
she had got about half-way, she began to feel as if she were really 
a female Quixote, riding out to protect her friend from imaginary 
dangers, and she thought of turning back. But on reflection, she 
felt sure that were she at home she should again feel uncomfortable 
at the idea of her friend’s loneliness. ‘ And why,’ thought she, 
‘ should one feel uncomfortable more than need be V So she jogged 
on with the black boy behind her, and in about an hour had reached 
the drawbars leading into the Trcgcllases’ yard. 

Leaving Jess to unsaddle the horse, she walked towards the 
house, observing as she passed that the kitchen door was open, and 
that the kitchen was empty. As no smoke ascended from the 
chimney, the inference to bo drawn was that the kitchen fire was 
out. With a mental comment on the evidence this attbrded of the 
general trashiness of a yellow girl, she went on to the house. On 
the verandah was the breakfast-tabic, still laid, and apparently 
waiting for the master and mistress. She went a step farther, 
and saw that every door was open, and that Edith’s room was in 
disorder, with coats, shoes, and gowns strewed on the floor, and 
boxes and drawers open. Calling loudly to her friend, Mrs. Mac- 
farlane ran into the sitting-room. There Edith lay on the floor, 
apparently in a dead faint. To fetch water, and dash it in her 
face, was the work of an instant. 

Presently Edith revived, opened her eyes, and said faintly, 
‘ Is he gone ? ’ • 

‘ Do you mean Mr. Tregellas V said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ It was a man.’ Edith sighed and looked as if she were going 
to faint again. 

Rummaging in the cupboard, Mrs. Macfarlane at length found 
a flask of brandy, and succeeded in making Edith swallow some. 
Presently Edith spoke again. 

‘ He was a horrid-looking man in striped clothes. And he had 
no hat on.’' 
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‘Striped clothes, and no hat on!’ Mrs. Macfarlane repeated, 
and her face became almost as pale as Edith’s. ‘ Are you sure, 
dear?’ Edith nodded. ‘And his face was exactly like that of 
Bathecnie’s little boy, Dock.’ 

‘ Then he was black ?’ 

‘ Oh, so black!—I never saw such a black negro. He had a 
horrible face.’ 

‘A tramp, I daresay,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. She felt her 
teeth beginning to chatter from sheer fright, and swallowed a 
mouthful of brandy to keep up her courage. For who should have 
striped clothes, unless it were a convict? And where should a 
convict come from, but from the gang working on a new line of 
railway eighty miles to the south ? 

‘Tramps indeed I’ she soliloquised, ‘don’t I wish it were only 
a tramp 1 If I had but a pistol now, how h,andy it would be.’ 

There was a gun in tlie gun-rack over the nuintelpicce, far above 
the reach of such a little woman as Mrs. Macfarlane. She pushed 
a table close to the manteljnece, mounted on a chair to step on the 
table, and so managed to stretch up and reach the gun; not with¬ 
out muttered comments on the innate stupidity of the men creatures, 
who always imagined everybody was as tall as themselves. Then 
bidding Edith not be startled, she went a little way from the house 
door, and fired once. If there were any more convicts lurking in 
the woods, they would seek some other hiding-place, she thought. 
The gun was heavy and her heart was beating with fright, and 
when she came back she was obliged to sit down on the step of 
the verandah to steady herself. 

‘ How long ago was it that you saw this man ?’ she asked when 
she returned to Edith. Edith could not tell; except that she had 
looked iit the sun and calculated it to be an hour high, a minute 
before she saw him. Batheenie had not returned from the hillside 
where the workmen were, and she had been on the point of re¬ 
entering the house when the man appeared from the other side, 
and followed her. 

‘ I came in here. I had an idea of snatching up Harry’s gun, 
but I fainted instead. I revived once, and he saw me. He was 
in my room, and had my husband’s shooting-coat in his hand. 
He told mo to keep quiet, else he would shoot me; and he pointed 
Harry’s own pistol at me, which he must have taken from the 
table in the verandah. Then I fainted again. I feel as if I had 
been lying here a whole day. Where is Batheenie ? ’ 

‘I have not seen her,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. She fetched a 
pillow for Edith’s head, and jljhen went out to call dess. 
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Jess was basking in the sun by the kitchen door. 

She bade him catch the horse again and, go home and tell 
Master Jemmy (Mr. Macfarlane) to fetch the doctor and bring 
him down right away. 

‘And tell Aunt Delphy to kill some chickens for soup, and 
get a ham boiled, and make some light bread, and send back by 
you what bread there is in the house, and that cake I made 
yesterday. Tell her to send everything she can think of, because 
I am afraid Miss Edith’s going to be mighty sick, and I’m bound 
to stay with her. And tell her to take care of baby.’ 

‘Oh, I reckon I kin take keer of him,’ said Jess. ‘Is Miss 
Edith gwine ter die ? ’ he added with his broadest grin. 

‘H—m. We’ll hope not. But she’s pretty sick,’ said Mrs. 
Macfarlane, knowing that Jess’s desire to be the bearer of sad news 
would effectually prevent all loitering by the way. 

By the time the horse was caught Mrs. Macfarlane had written 
a laconic note to her husband, which she gave to Jess, bidding 
him seek for Master Jemmy, and never stop till he found him and 
delivered that note into his hands. 

She went back to Edith, who by this time was able to rise and 
sit on the sofa. She again asked if Batheenie had returned. It 
would be getting time to see about cooking dinner for the hands. 
They would be in by twelve o’clock. 

‘I do not think she is on the place,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, 

‘ I should not wonder if she had gone for a frolic.’ 

Edith rose and walked across the room. ‘ I shall have to cook 
the dinner myself,’ she said. But she would have fallen had not 
Mrs. Macfarlane run to her and guided her back to the sofa. 

‘ You have had fright enough to knock down any woman, my 
dear, and you must just submit to lie down and be quiet. And 
that’s all there is about it,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane peremptorily. 

‘ But the dinner for the hands,’ said Edith, with tears in her 
eyes. Mrs. Macfarlane promptly administered another spoonful 
of brandy. 

‘ Now then, where do you keep your kitchen apron, and your 
kitchen cap, and your sleeves, and the matches 1 Because I am 
the woman that’s going to cook the hands’ dinner.’ 

‘Oh, my dear!’ Edith found breath to say, ‘you must not, 
really. Harry would be quite shocked.’ 

‘ Let him be shocked,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane coolly. ‘ He is not 
my husband. I hope I may never do anything more shocking. 
Why, do you. think there’s nobody but you that’s strong-minded in 
this green world ? ’ 
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To see that little woman running to the wood pile for chips, 
blowing into life the few lumps of charcoal left among the ashes, 
adding now a chip, and now a splinter of pinewood, and now a fir 
cone, smiling delightedly when she had secured a fine steady 
flame, was a eight far more calculated to make a man fall in love, 
than the sight of the same little woman, dressed in the latest New 
York fashion, with a cuirass bodice, a train a yard long, and heels 
so high that her walking was an imitation of the gait of a turkey- 
hen. Nor would it have cooled a lover’s ardour to see how deftly 
she sifted the meal, and patted the corn-cakes into shape. Light 
of step and light of touch, she flitted backward and forward in 
Edith’s cap and apron, several sizes too large for her, looking like 
a beneficent fairy in disguise. 

By the time the coffee and corn-bread were ready and the 
meat fried, the negroes came slouching into the kitchen. 

They stared, seeing a white lady in the kitchen getting ready 
their dinner, instead of the yellow girl. Mrs. Macfarlane glanced 
swiftly at them, feeling suspicious. How many of them might 
know of the convict’s whereabouts ? It was hardly to be supposed 
that some one amongst them should not know. It was quite 
likely that he was being harboured down at the Quarters, and that 
some of these men had kept watch while he ransacked the house. 
There were some bad characters down there; men who, if report 
said true, should be themselves wearing the striped garments. 

But she veiled her suspicions, and spoke pleasantly to them. 

‘And how do you come on, Uncle Isaiah?’ she said, addressing 
the youngest of the men. 

The elder ones tittered, and the one she addressed as ‘uncle’ 
Isaiah, went behind the others and bent double in his merriment. 

‘ He ain’t no uncle,’ said the oldest man. ‘ He’s ole Uncle Jim 
Harris’s boy. He ain’t hardly grown.’ Then he turned his head 
and there was a fresh burst of tittering. 

‘ I made a mistake,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane pleasantly. ‘ But he 
will be “uncle” Isaiah by and by, if he lives long enough, won’t 
he. Uncle Zen.’ 

‘Ah, dat’s so,’ said Uncle Xenophon with a wise shake of the 
head. ‘ You is right dar, mistiss.’ 

She set his portion of corn-bread and bacon before each man, 
and gave out a liberal allowance of molasses. ‘Plenty, plenty,’ 
they said, when their plates were swimming. 

‘Just help yourselves,’ she said, placing the molasses jug and 
the coffeh boiler on the table. Uncle Xenophon said to his mates 
afterwards, that she was th® nicest white lady-woiflan he had ever 
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come across in his life. That was how real quality always treated 
their folks. 

Mrs. Macfarlane stole away to look at Edith, who was lying 
very pale and quiet. Then she stole back again and asked if there 
was any news. 

Well, there was not much news. Uncle Pahrick’s mule died 
last night. Uncle Pahrick had given it ’most everything he could 
think of, but the mule had died, for all that. 

‘And it takes a heap to kill a mule,’ said Uncle Scipio. 

‘It is rough on Uncle Patrick,’ Mrs. Macfarlane remarked. 

Then she asked whether they had heard shots a little while ago. 
They replied that they had heard a shot, it might be two shots. 
They allowed it was Mars’ Harry shooting squir’ls. Mrs. Macfar¬ 
lane took heart when they said that. 

‘ Very likely,’ she said, taking her cue at once. ‘ I didn’t see 
him when I came in.’ 

‘ What! Is Miss Edith sick V they asked. For sqiiirrel soup 
is supposed by. negroes to be the invalid’s dish par excellence. 

Mrs. Macfai'lane shook her head. ‘I’m afraid she’s mighty 
sick.’ 

‘Well now, I’m sorry; for she’s a mighty nice lady,’ said 
Uncle Zen, who felt himself quite old enough to express an opinion 
on white folks. ‘And whar’s Batheenicl’ 

‘ Gone on a frolic, I suppose. I didn’t find her here,’ said Mrs. 
Macfarlane carelessly. 

Uncle Zen opined that it was a wrong time for frolicking when 
the missus was sick; and the rest assented, ‘ Dat’s so.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane asked one to fetch wood, and another to fetch 
water, and when that was done she thanked them heartily for 
their services, and they slouched away, muttering that she was 
welcome. 

She sat down when they were gone and considered. Should 
she ask one of them to stay ? Or should she wait alone till her 
husband arrived ? Then it ocemred to her. Suppose the convict 
were prowling in the woods where Jess would pass 1 Suppose he 
stolS the horse and ill-treated the boy ? For one instant her ima¬ 
gination pictured every kind of mishap. Then she rose and 
stamped her little foot. ‘ I did not believe I was quite such a fool 
as all that!’ she exclaimed. She went to the spring and dashed 
the cool water over her face. This braced her up somewhat, and 
she went back to the kitchen, and made some strong coffee for 
herself and_Edith. She coaxed Edith to drink it, and drank some 
herself for company. Edith again, inquired for Batheenie, and 
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was again told she must bo gone on a frolic. It was just the kind 
of thing a yellow girl would do, Mrs. Macfarlane said, but there 
was no use in being troubled about it. She bade Edith try to 
sleep, and closed the shutters and left the room, intending to look 
about and see if any signs around the house could serve to explain 
Batheenie’s disappearance. She walked up part of the hillside 
where the hands were chopping. She kept just beyond their sight, 
and listened for a long time, but there was nothing to be heard 
except the strokes of the axe. The work apparently was being 
carried on in a perfunctory manner. The master’s eye, lacking 
since the early morning, made so much difference. Yet that the 
work was going on at all argued that the negroes did not know of 
his absence from home; becaase, had they known, it was probatle 
that they would have quitted work entirely. Somewhat reassured, 
she went down the hill and walked round the kitchen and back¬ 
yard. No one was in sight, and the only sound was that of the 
distant chopping. Carrying her scrutiny within doors, Mrs. Mac¬ 
farlane peeped into Batheenie’s cabin, which stood in the rear of 
the kitchen. Tlio bed was unmade, and the sheets and pillow-case 
were missing. Some lithographs with which Edith had adorned 
the walls wore also missing. 

Mrs. Macfarlane smiled. She felt as a detective feels when he 
has made a discovery. 

She sauntered round the yard again, and stopped before the 
wood pUe. The logs lay haphazard, as they might have lain when 
thrown one by one from a waggon. But, against the logs thrown 
lengthwise, a few short pieces were placed, leaning at such an 
angle as to form a small hollow. Across this hollow a freshly-cut 
pine branch was thrown. At first sight, this looked accidental; 
but when Mrs. Macfarlane observed that the wood pile was com¬ 
posed wholly of beech and oak, she began cautiously to take down 
the short pieces of wood. 

She was rewarded by finding the sheets and pillow-case and 
lithographs, all wrapped up in a cloak of Edith’s. There was 
another bundle made up in a black silk dress. Mrs. Macfarlane 
carried the whole of the plunder into the house, and unfolded’ the 
contents. Batheonie had apparently collected her tithe of the 
house in- the most impartial manner. There were illustrated 
drawing-room books, an ormolu inkstand, some of Tregellas’s boots, 
part of his shooting suit, dresses belonging to Edith, baby clothes, 
knives and forks, and a silver-mounted pistol. 

While she was looking over these things Mr. Macfarlane rode 
up. ‘ Well, well, well,’ was tis greeting as he dismeunted. 
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Mrs. Macfarlane was going to say, ‘ Didn’t I tell you something 
might happen?’ but stopped herself and said instead: ‘I don’t 
think I have ever been so glad to see you. I have been trembling 
with fright over since I came, lest that convict should come back. 
I fired one shot with Mr. Tregellas’s gun to make believe there 
was a man about the house; but for aught I could tell, that 
wretch might have been peeping from behind the trees, and seen 
that it was only poor little me.’ Then she broke down and cried 
on his shoulder. 

‘ My little woman! My bonny woman!’ said he, soothing her. 

‘ I’m tired too,’ she sobbed, excusing herself. ‘ I’ve cooked the 
hands’ dinner, and I’ve l)een so anxious about that poor young 
thing. I’ll be all right in—in a moment. Jemmy.’ 

‘ Take your time, darling,’ he said. ‘ If you feel like a good 
cry, why, cry.’ This made her laugh, and the sight of Jess on 
horseback with a big basket put her once more into good spirits. 
The basket was brought into the house, and Jess ordered to the 
kitchen to build up a big fire and get chickens ready. ‘ For,’ said 
Mrs. Macfarlane, quite herself again, ‘ when once the alarm spreads, 
you see if we don’t have a big crowd down here.—Well, .all Har- 
monia may come, now I have plenty for them to eat.—I say, Mr. 
Macfarlane-’ 

‘ Well, my dear,’ said the good man. 

‘You have lost your bet. You send to New York to-morrow 
for a new hat for me, do you hear?’ 
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As soon as Mr. Ellacombe had set out on his anxious errand his 
wife prepared for a drive to Harmonia. She knew that Mr. Garlick 
banked at the Jonesville Bank, and she thought that if she hurried 
the pony she might possibly be able to warn him in time. At all 
events she would not feel satisfied unless she made the attempt. 
On her way back she would go to Tregellas’s place and bring Mrs. 
Tregcllas home to stay till next day, when both their husbands 
would be home, no matter what befell the bank. Mary promised 
to get her dairy work done and a room prepared for Mrs. Tregellas 
while her mother was absent. She was not anxious, as her mother 
was, about the breaking of the bank. 

‘ I suppose it won’t be all tbe world, even if father does lose 
the money. He will make it up again,’ she said, when Mrs. 
Ellacombe expressed her fear lest her husband should be too late. 

‘ It will not quite ruin us, but it will cripple us sadly,’ Mrs. 
Ellacombe replied. ‘ But there !—^you don’t know what it is to 
feel crippled, cliild—and how should you?’ 

Mr. Garlick sat in the room which, according to the exigencies 
of the moment, did duty as parlour, kitchen, cellar, or scullery. His 
breakfast-table was laid, and the coffee and the egg scramble were 
getting cold, while ho read with deep interest an article in the 
Scientific American. Hearing the clock strike, he looked up and 
saw his breakfast, and at the same time he saw Mrs. Ellacombe 
drive up and stop at his door. 

As soon as Mr. Garlick’s meals were cooked and placed on the 
table, it was the practice of his factotum Phil to go and pay a 
visit to the coloured lady who cooked for the people next door. 
Consequently, Mr. Garlick went to open the door himself. He 
bade Mrs. Ellacombe enter with more cordiality than usual; for a 
call from her at such an hour was such a strange thing, that he 
could only think she came tc^.borrow money. He had already the 
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reputation of being a good-natured man with plenty of means, and 
had been lending money this summer to various of the Hannonia 
settlers who had undertaken farming with an amount of capital 
which made allowance neither for drought nor for any other draw¬ 
back—not even for the drawback of inexperience. He was sorry 
to see the distress in Mrs. Ellacombe’s face, and asked at once 
what he could do for her 1 

‘ Oh, Mr. Garlick ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ have you any money in 
the Joiiesville Bank ? ’ 

These words confirmed Mr. Garlick’s fears. To think of such 
steady, substantial people as the Ellacombcs being in a hard place ! 
He answered quickly— 

‘Just at present, very little; but enough to accommodate a 
friend.’ 

‘ I’d have been here an hour ago if my pony hadn’t balked. 
I did all I knew, but that pony had made up his mind to be trying, 
and trying he was. There he stuck as if he were turned to stone, 
and me sitting fretting behind him. I declare I began to think 
at last that that pony had his share of original sin.’ 

Mr. Garlick was so delighted with this idea that Mrs. EUacombe 
was relieved. If he could laugh it was quite clear that he had 
really but little to lose if the bank broke. She refused to break¬ 
fast with him, though he produced his bachelor-kettle and ofiered 
to njake her a cup of tea immediately. She must go, she said, 
and fetch Mrs. Tregellas home, and her daughter would wonder 
what was keeping her so late. She took in his bachelor surround¬ 
ings at a glance, and as she bade him good-bye, wished him a good 
lady to keep him comfortable. Mr. Garlick laughed, and said that 
he had his own ideas of comfort, and had carried them out success¬ 
fully for many years. 

When he had swallowed the cold cofiee and the leathery 
scramble he turned the cat out of his hat and went to the doctor’s 
house. He was mentioning to Trelease Mrs. Ellacombe’s errand 
when a note was brought to the doctor. Dr. Bontecoe read it and 
tossed it to Trelease as he went out. It was Mrs. Macfarlane’s note 
to her husband, which he had sent on by one of his farm hands. 

Trelease took his hat and a big stick and set off at once. If 
the convict knew that the master of the house would be away for 
hours, it was possible he might still be lurking in the woods. 
Mr. Garlick, with his hat very much on the back of his head, 
strode up to the hotel, and seeing the big dinner-bell in its place, 
began to ring it to the best of his ability. 

Now there is art in the ringing of bells, as there is in the 
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blowing of trumpets. And as Mr. Garlick had not studied the 
rudiments of campanology, the bell in his hands gave out an un¬ 
certain sound,.as of a bell bewitched; and the head waiter and 
Boniface came running at the top of their speed, supposing there 
was a fire somewhere. Mr. Garlick cried out that a convict had 
been seen at Tregcllas’s, and put the bell into the waiter’s hands, 
who sent forth a peal which presently brought aU Harmonia to¬ 
gether. The Colonel came up, and a town meeting was hastily 
convened in the hotel dining-room. 

Mary was still busy in her dairy when the light was obscured 
by the squat figure of Cleopatra, who folded her arms on the 
window-sill and looked in. 

‘ The butter is come at last,’ said Mary. ‘ You can come and 
clean the chum.’ 

‘ Oh, Miss Ma’y,’ Cleopatra began, ‘ dar’s a genteman what say, 
please gi’m some breffus, if you please, ma’am.’ 

‘ A gentleman wanting breakfiist ? ’ said Mary. ‘ Is it any one 
I—we—know?’ For it flashed across her mind that Raine 
might be out with his gun, and had perhaps determined to brave 
her mother’s cold welcome. 

‘ I dunuo,’ said the negro. ‘ Maybe you’s ’quainted. How’d I 
know ? ’ 

‘ Is it Mr. Raine ? ’ Mary asked. 

The girl laughed. ‘ No’m. Hit’s a cullud genteman.’ 

Then it was Mary’s turn to laugh. ‘ A coloured gentleman ! 
A.beggar you mean.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! He ain’t no beggar. He’s got a mighty good coat 
on, ’zackly like Mr. Rainc’s. He jes hougry, an’ want sumfin feat, 
I reckon.’ 

Mary had heard of tramps. The comic papers were just then 
full of the exploits of the American tramp: his raids on lonely 
farmhouses, his bullying of trembling women folk whose husbands 
and fathers were in the fields; above all, his daintiness with respect 
to his meals. But the tramps in the comic papers were always 
white gentlemen. So that when Mary heard it was a ‘cullud 
genteman ’ who desired breakfast, she supposed it to be a negro 
on his way to seek work on one of the various new lines of railway 
down south. Food was never refused to such as these. 

She went to the pantry and cut a hunch of bread and fat meat 
such a negro’s soul Idvps, and carried it to the kitchen. The negro 
was seated on the groun'd- with his back towards her, examining 
his foot. He did not rise ^'hen he saw her, but ducked his head 
awkwardly, with a muttered s>lutation. 
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‘Sarvant, mistiss.’ 

Mary thought she had seldom heard a more sulky voice, but 
she answered pleasantly, and placing the food on the table, bade 
him eat. He took the plate and seated himself on a low bench 
by the stove, turning his back towards her. He was apparently a 
very common field hand, not accustomed to eat at a table. 

‘ Got any butter-milk to spar’ V he asked in the same sulky voice, 
when he had swallowed a few mouthfuls. Mary bade Cleopatra fetch 
a bowlful, and stood watching the negro, attracted by the appear¬ 
ance of his coat, which, as the girl had said, was something like a 
shooting-coat of Mr. Eaiiie’s. There was a difference, yet it was 
familiar. 

She went a step nearer. The more she looked, the more certain 
she was that she had seen that coat before. On the comer of the 
right-hand pocket was a darn : just such a darn as Mrs. Tregcllas 
had made in her husband’s shooting-coat while Mary was staying 
thei;e. 

‘ Where did you get that coat V she asked, in as indifferent a 
tone as she could assume. 

The negro answered readily. He had bought that coat for a 
dollar, of a gentleman who koj)t a store in Jones county. 

‘ It is rather a tight fit; don’t you think so V said Mary, who 
felt more certain than ever that it was Mr. Tregellas’s coat, and 
that the negro had stolen it. 

‘ Dat’s so. Mighty nice coat, but a leetle small.’ He lifted 
his arm as he spoke, and at the same moment Cleopatra entered 
with the bowl of butter-milk. She stopped short and stared as if 
fascinated. 

‘ Bring the butter-milk here,’ said Mari'-. The girl came forward 
slowly and put the bowl on the table, still keeping her eyes on the 
man. As he took hold of it he inquired whether the ‘ boss ’ was at 
home. Mary replied that he would be home after a while, and 
returned to the dairy, followed closely by Cleopatra. 

‘Miss Ma’y,’ said the girl in a terrified whisper, ‘you see dat 
man shirt ? Dat an ole convict, sho’s you bawn.’ 

Cleopatra’s usqal colour was a dark burnt sienna, the next 
shade to black; that is to say it was deeper than bronze and quite 
as highly polished. But now the skin of her face had become gray 
and lustreless : that is the negro’s way of turning pale. And she 
was shaking from head to foot as only a negro can shake, from sheer 
fright. 

‘ How dp you know ? ’ Mary whispered. She too felt an un¬ 
wonted sensation of nervousness, thojigh she had aU her wits about 
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her. But she had heard of convicts doing terrible things. And 
the men in the field were too far off to hear if they were called. 

‘ See his shirt 1 ’ Cleopatra whispered. ‘ I seen de stripes when 
he lif up his arm, so, an’ de coat come leetle open. Dey all wars 
striped clothes so de folks may know um. An’ he got no hat. 
Oowhey! ’ 

‘ Go and call the men in from the field,’ said Mary. ‘ I will 
stay here and watch him.’ 

‘ What use my callin’ dem t Deyil all run an’ hide deirself when 
I tell um dere’s an ole convict sotting right in de kitchen.’ 

Mary thought for an instant. 

‘ Less we go hide in de woods,’ said Cleopatra, catching hold of 
her mistress’s dress in her terror. 

‘No,’ said Mary, ‘stay here till I come back.’ As she spoke 
she began to fill a tin bucket with butter-milk. 

‘ You ain’t gwine back in de kitchen 1 ’ said Cleopatra. 
‘ Oowhey! ’ 

‘ Let go my dress,’ said Mary quietly. 

Cleopatra ojMsncd her mouth to shriek, but Mary took her by 
the shoulder and shook her and bade her be silent. The girl was 
so astonished that she fell down in a heap on the floor and gasped, 
staring wildly. 

With the bucket in her hand, Mary returned to the kitchen. 
The negro was draining the last drop of butter-milk from the bowl, 
and eagerly accepted the offer of more. Mary asked whether ho 
was looking for work, and he replied, in a voice which endeavoured 
to be lachrymose, that he had been mighty sick and was going to 
his home in North Carolina. He was a big, strongly-made fellow, 
as black as a coal and as shiny as patent leather. ‘ I don’t think 
you look very sick,’ Mary remarked. ‘ Ah, but I is, do’,’ was the 
negro’s reply. 

‘ You can stay here as long as you like,’ said Mary, ‘ and there 
is more butter-milk if you wish it.’ As she spoke, she went out, 
pulled the door after her and locked it. Then she ran to the 
window, which was on the other side, and of which the shutter 
was closed of a morning, because Mrs. Ellacombe thought that the 
sun put the fire out. This shutter had been an after-thought, 
and was merely a few pieces of plank nailed together, and kept in 
place when in use by a wooden bar which ran into a staple on 
each side. Mary examined the bar and found it fast. Then, 
calling to Cleopatra to follow her, she ran up the path which led 
to the high road. Cleopatra followed her, but soon dropped 
behind, exhausted with whooping and shrieking. Mary ran on till 
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she came to the foot of the hill. She stopped for one moment to 
take breath, and as she stopped she heard a shout. She answered 
it, waving W handkerchief. Then she sat down under the shade 
of a cherry-tree to wait till the person came nearer : for the sun 
was getting hot and she was bareheaded. 

It was Raine whose shout she had heard. He had been one 
of the first to hear Mr. Garlick’s alarm, and lie had hurried down 
to warn the Ellacombes. When he saw Mary at the foot of the 
hill, without hat or parasol, and with her housekeeping apron on, 
he knew something was wrong. He felt for his revolver, and 
rushed on, making a bee-line towards the spot where Mary was. 
He could hardly speak when he reached her. ‘Have you been 
frightened ? ’ he said, seizing both her hands. 

‘ I’ve got a convict locked up in the kitchen. Here is the key,’ 
said Mary. ‘Oh—and I am sure he is wearing Mr. Tregellas’s 
coat, unless he has stolen yours.’ 

Raine looked at her. ‘ By Jove! ’ was all he could say. 

‘ Let us make haste,’ said Mary. ‘ He might break the door 
down and get away.’ 

‘ Steady,’ said Raine. ‘ It won’t do to be blown when I open 
the kitchen door. Steady.’ They went on, and as they went 
Raine told her what he knew of the convict’s movements that 
morning. When they reached the barn-yard gate Mary said, ‘ I 
know where the cowWe whip is hanging, and I’ll get it and run 
after you.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Raine. ‘ But I have my revolver.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Mary, when she had got the whip, ‘ I’ll go a little 
in front, and open the door, because I understand the lock. And 
then, when it is open, he will see you standing in the doorway. 
You won’t hurt him more than you can help,’ she added. 

Raine laughed and said he did not see what Wiis the good of 
being tender to such vermin, but to please her he would shoot low. 
He drew his revolver as he spoke. They were going on at a steady 
pace, Mary a little behind, when she gave a cry of dismay, and Raine, 
bidding her stay where she was, ran onwards. What had made 
her cry out was, that she saw the kitchen door move. She 
hurried on, but before she had reached the rail fence which enclosed 
the dwelling-house and its various oifices, the kitchen door had 
been lifted by main force OS' its hinges, and the negro had cleared 
the fence and was making for the woods, closely pursued by 
Raine. 

Mary heard a shout and two shots fired. At the end of half 
an hour Raine came back crestfallen, with his coat tom to pieces 
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by locust thorns and without his hat. He found Mrs. Ellacombe, 
Mary, and the black girl huddled together, trembling. 

Had he killed the man 1 they asked. 

‘No such luck,’ said Raine. ‘The fellow was as cunning as a 
fox. I thought I knew these woods pretty well, but he knows 
them better.’ 

Mary aud her mother exchanged glances. ‘And father is 
coming home late at night through the woods! ’ she whispered. 
Mrs. Ellacombe wrung her hands. 

‘Oh, Mr. Raine,’ she cried. ‘He’s getting old, and ho has 
nothing but his riding whip. He never would go armed.’ 

Raine olfered to patrol the woods from nightfall till morning. 

Mrs. Ellacombe hesitated. It would be asking too much, she said. 

‘Too much !—Well, if I am not to do it for your satisfaction. 
I’ll do it for my own,’ cried Raine. Mrs. Ellacombe murmured 
that she should never forget his kindness. She looked round for 
Mary, but Mary had disappeared. 

Raine, however, said he must go back to Huish’s to get some 
fresh cartridges. Ho promised to return before dusk. 

‘How can I ever thank you for such kindness?’ said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. lie looked at her for a minute. ‘ Be kind to me,’ he 
said, and went away, not waiting for an answer. Mrs. Ellacombe 
sat down and rocked herself to and fro in the perturbation of her 
spirit. There was no mistaking his meaning. ‘Of course he 
means that Tm to let him come here and court Mary,’ she said to 
herself. ‘ Aud it will never do. I know it will never do.’ 

She said not a word to Mary. And Mary for her part avoided 
mentioning the name of Raine. There was, it is true, a great deal 
to talk about besides. It was impossible now that Mrs. Ella¬ 
combe should leave her daughter, even to go to Mrs. Tregellas’s; 
and besides, Cleopatra was in such a state of collapse from fright 
and shrieking that she was quite useless, and they had to do the 
day’s work themselves. 

But when they sat together in the dusk, after Raine had come 
and was gone again, Mrs. Ellacombe spoke a word. 

‘We are much beholden to Mr. Raine, Mary. Much more 
than I like to be.’ 

Mary assented. ‘ If it were any one else, one would not mind 
so much. But—I thought the piano was bad enough. And this 
is worse than the piano. George hasn’t answered my letter, by 
the bye. I wonder if he is angiy. I don’t care if he is.’ 

‘Yes, this is worse than the piano,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
‘ But you must stand finu, child. You must stand hnh.’ 
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Mary sighed ‘ I’m going to stand firm, never fear. But oh, 
if things were different, how much nicer it would be! I do so 
hate the idea of being ungrateful, or seeming ungrateful. And to 
show the cold shoulder to a person that has come miles to help 
one!—There’s nobody else in Harmonia that would have done it.' 

‘ I don’t believe there is,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 

AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBODE ? 

Within an hour from the ringing of the bell, the news had 
reached the outermost of the scattered houses in the settlement: 
not of one escaped convict, but of a dozen. 

There was consternation everywhere. The negroes huddled 
together and told horrible tales of the doings of escaped convicts. 
Some of these tales were calculated to try even a white woman’s 
equanimity, and every woman who heard them, and who had 
lived all her life too much afraid of firearms to learn to fire off a 
gun or a pistol, wished heartily that she had had the pluck to 
learn. As these women did not know how to defend their houses 
if attacked, they did the next best thing: they hid away their 
valuables. Thus Mrs. Lovett put her plated teapot and her cruet- 
stand under her mattress, and her trinkets, which included hair- 
bracelets and a filigree set, into the flour-barrel. Mrs. Maegregor 
bestowed all she could carry in two huge pockets on each side of 
her, and such articles as were not portable she put into her bed¬ 
room chimney, which was still filled with summer greenery. A 
■negro teamster came by with the additional news that Mr. 
Tregellas had been seen on his w.ay to the statien early in the 
morning, and on hearing this Mr. Maegregor, who had been firing 
off his gun and re-loading it, declared that somebody ought to go 
down and take care of Mrs. Tregellas. Mrs. Maegregor said she 
did not know who th.at somebody might be; but it would not be 
herself, neither would it be him. It was his bounden duty to 
stay and take care of her and the property. 

‘ What’s a man for but to protect his family ? ’ she asked. 

‘ But it would be only neighbourly for some one to go,’ Mae¬ 
gregor persisted. And he looked at the woods in the distance, 
beyond which was the boundary fence of Tregellas’s place. Mrs. 
Maegregor too stood for a moment and gazed thoughtfully at the 
woods. 
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‘I’m just considering,’ she said. ‘Is Mrs. Tregellas my 
neighbour ? ’ 

‘ Why, of course she is! ’ 

‘I am not sure of that. In the first place, she is.more than 
eight miles from here by the road.’ 

‘ Oh, if you go by the eight-mile radius ! ’ 

‘Why, John, one must go by some rule. How is one to 
manage one’s affairs else 1 Of course I wish to do my duty, when 
I know where my duty lies. But Mrs. Tregellas and I have 
never been intimate.’ 

‘Then I should say that now was an excellent time to 
begin.’ 

‘John,’ said Mrs. Macgregor solemnly, ‘do ye really mean to 
teU me that it is my duty to leave my house, and my child, and 
all the cows, and that Jersey heifer that may come in any day, 
and will have the garget most likely, and go eight long miles on 
the worst road that there is in the settlement, to see a woman 
that is only an acquaintance ? ’ 

‘ I’m not telling you your duty, Margaret; Heaven forbid ! It’s 
none of my business.’ 

‘ I know full well it’s not your business, John. But I’d be glad 
to know what ye’re driving at.’ 

‘At nothing at all,’ said Macgregor testily. ‘I merely said I 
thought one of us ought to go down, and I think so still. That is 
all. As far as we know, the poor young thing may be alone and 
unprotected.’ 

‘ She has a servant,’ Mrs. Macgregor began; but her husband 
was gone. She heard him presently whistling ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’ 
in the stable-yard, and the sound irritated her. It seemed like a 
species of defiance quite out of place considering their relative 
positions. 

‘ It was just that imbccoming way John had,’ she said to herself 
It was just as though he felt himself to be in the right when all 
was said and done, and took that way to tell her so, knowing full 
well she could not whistle back. 

Mr. Maegregor’s conscience could not be satisfied till he had 
ridden as far as the Haverstocks’ place, and there he learnt that 
help was being sent to Mrs. Tregellas, and he could go home and 
eat his dinner in such comfort as was possible to him. 

At the town meeting held at the hotel Colonel Haverstock had 
been unanimously voted into the chair. He made arrangements 
with those .present to divide into scouting parties to patrol the 
woods and visit the outlying houses «n the settlement, and report 
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themselves at a certain time at the post-office, that being the most 
central spot. And then he went home to tell his family. 

He came in with unusual briskness. The incident, with the 
dash of possible danger in it, came as a relief to the dull monotony 
of his life. His head was erect and his eye bright, as in the days 
gone by. 

‘ Now, girls,’ he cried, ‘ where are your firearms 1 Clean your 
pistols, and be ready for convicts. Kate, fetch me some boiling 
water.’ As he spoke he took down his gun, fired both barrels into 
the air, and began to clean it. 

They all crowded round; even Mrs. Haverstock left her writing- 
table and her important correspondence with the editor of the Lion, 
and made one of the group that listened as the Colonel told the 
news. 

‘ You will be going down to Mrs. Tregellas’s, I suppose, papa,’ 
said Kate. 

The Colonel answered that he was going down in the buggy 
with one of the men to sec how things were, and that he had 
ordered a buggy from the livery-stable for her and her mother. 

‘ Kate,’ he said, ‘ can drive you, my dear, and she can return to be 
company for Florence in case you think it advisable to stay.’ 

Mrs. Haverstock stared. It was many a year since the Colonel 
had assumed the command in his own house. 

‘ I have never felt Mrs. Trcgellas congenial to myself,’ she began 
in measured tones. ‘ Our views, unfortunately, do not coincide.’ 

‘ Views ! This is no time to be talking of views, Cordelia,’ said 
the Colonel. ‘ What has common humanity to do with views V 

‘ Of course, if I leally felt it to be my duty,’ she began. 

‘ There never was a clearer case of duty,’ said the Colonel. He 
spoke with authority not to be mistaken. Mrs. Haverstock went 
to her writing-table and covered up her manuscripts with an air of 
pious resignation. She had inwardly resolved to hold herself aloof 
from Edith, because Edith’s whole scheme of living was diametri¬ 
cally opposed to her own; and was in some sort a reproach to her. 
And now she was required by her husband to put herself forward 
and offer aid and comfort to this very woman ! 

Kate ran delighted to her room to get ready, declaring that she 
would feel it a perfect godsend if a convict would come and frighten 
them. Anything was better than nothing, if they could but be 
stirred updn this dull hole. Mrs. Bontecoe said she would like to 
go herself, but she supposed some one must stay at home, else the 
negroes would all become demoralised. 

‘ Why,’ said Kate, ‘ I thought you could not bear Mrs. Tregellas.’ 
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‘ I like her well enough when she does not parade her devotion 
to that husband of hers. As if he were not just like any other 
man!’ 

‘And a great deal more so,’ laughed Kate. ‘Please have 
something for me to eat when I come back. I don’t know when 
it will be, but I daresay I shall be quite famished. I shall take 
my pistol in case of accidents.’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe proposed sending one of the hands to meet her, 
but Kate declined, saying she would feel safer alone than with a 
negro accompanying her. Mrs. Haverstock put her nightcap and 
a bundle of tracts into her handbag, and said she was ready. It 
was the Colonel who thought of the commissariat and put a basket 
of eatables into the buggy. 

Trelease walked across the hills to his friend’s place, and 
questioned the negroes. They expressed fear—too much fear—he 
thought, of the convict. He went to the Quarters, at Mrs. Mac- 
farlane’s desire, to inquire about Batheenie, but could neither sec 
nor hear anything of her. When he returned to tell Mrs. Mac- 
farlane the result of his inquiries it was getting dusk, and he learnt 
from the doctor that Colonel and Mrs. Haverstock were both there, 
and that Kate had driven herself home alone. The Colonel said 
it was quite certain the convict would be many miles away by this 
time. 

‘Alone!’ said Trelease. 

‘ Oh, Kate is a true soldier’s daughter,’ said Dr. Bontecoe. ‘ She 
is a very good marksman—or she used to be. Not that there is 
the slightest danger.’ 

‘ But—the idea of a yoimg lady going alone in this wild country 
is so—so—incongruous,’ 'Trelease said. 

‘ Of course, if an escort had been possible, she would have had 
one,’ said Dr. Bontecoe. ‘ But there is my wife alone, except for 
the negro servants, and no doubt she is in hysterics by this time 
from sheer nervousness. The Colonel has been to and fro all day, 
and is done up. And Mrs. Macfarlane has begged Mrs. Haverstock 
to stay. I thought the good woman would have run when she saw 
my face at the front door.’ He broke into a laugh. ‘ Oh, depend 
upon it, Kate will be all right’ 

‘ I might catch up with her,’ said Trelease. 

‘ Then you will have to make haste,’ said the doctor. 

By taking a certain turn between two hills, Trelease thought 
he should overtake Kate before she could reach the loneliest part 
of the road. He walked fast and had got to within a few yards 
of the road, when he heard the wheels of a conveyance and the 
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whistling of its driver. Listening for a moment, he became aware 
that the tune whistled was Mendelssohn’s ‘ Oh, wert thou in the 
canid blast’: ergo, the driver was possibly American, probably 
English; certainly not a negro. A minute more and the convey¬ 
ance came in sight, and he'could make out a female figime in it. Ho 
jumped into the road and went to meet Kate—for it could bo no 
other. But that Kate Haverstock should whistle! ‘ Oh what a 
falling off was there!’ 

‘ If you touch that horse. I’ll fire 1’ said Kate’s voice. 

‘Friend!’ cried Trelease, stopping short as he heard the click 
of a pistol. 

Kate burst out laughing. ‘ Is it you, Mr. Trelease 1 I thought 
my last hour had come.’ 

‘Yours?’ cried he. ‘Why, you would have blown my head off 
in another second.’ 

‘ Did you hear me whistling V 

‘ Yes, and then I was sure it could not be a negro, because so 
few negroes can whistle. And they would not be whistling 
Mendelssohn.’ 

‘ Did you think it was a man ?’ 

‘ I did at first. I—that is-’ 

‘ Very unladylike you thought me, of course. To tell the truth, 
I was in the most awful fright you can imagine, and I was whistling 
to keep my courage up. Because I thought that if that wretched 
convict was lurking anywhere in the woods, he would think the 
whistler was a man, and he would lie low till I had passed by.’ 

‘ I did not feel comfortable when I heard you were driving homo 
alone,’ said Trelease. ‘ I rushed on by a short cut, hoping to over¬ 
take you.’ 

‘ I was safe enough. My father would not have let me go else. 
The convict would not be such a fool as to stay here, you know.’ 

‘ Probably. Yet you confess to having felt some fear just now.’ 

‘ So I did. Aud very ridiculous too 1 I thought I had no 
nerves. I have been following my sister’s bad example ; staying 
indoors too much; and drinking too much tea. I must alter all 
that.—I am glad I didn’t shoot you.’ 

'Trelease laughed. ‘ I am glad you did not, for your own sake. 
As for myself,’ ho added sentimentally, ‘I do not know that it 
would have been a great misfortune. I feel sometimes little better 
than a cumberer of the ground.’ 

Trelease had been walking by the side of the buggy, and Kate 
had slackened her pace to suit his. She pulled up and said abruptly, 
‘ Had you not better get in 
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Trelease required no second invitation. He jumped in, but 
Kate kept the reins, and they proceeded at a better pace, being now 
on a level road. 

‘Do you go in for fasting?’- Kate inquired presently. 

Trelease replied that he did not; though fasting no doubt had 
its uses. 

‘Then you believe in taking meals “reglar”?’ 

‘ Decidedly,’ said Trelease. 

‘ Then—did your cook spoil to-day’s dinner 1 —if I may ask.’ 
Trelease laughed and explained that he had missed that day’s 
dinner. 

‘ That accounts for it,’ said Kate. ‘ When you said you felt 
like a cumberer of the ground, I was sure that you wanted your 
dinner, or else that you hail a touch of liver. Papa always bewails 
his sins of omission when he has a touch of liver.—Mamma makes 
a difference. She groans over the sins of other people.’ 

‘We have each of us enough sins to keep us groaning,’ said 
Trelease. 

Kate gave the horse an unnecessary cut with the whip. ‘ Don’t 
talk like that,’ she cried. ‘ I suppose you say that because you aro 
a clerg 3 rman and you think it is proper. Of course everybody sins 
occasionally, but I assure you for my part I would rather live in a 
world full of sinners than in one full of prigs.’ 

‘ In a certain sense, so would I,’ said Trelease, who felt a little 
taken aback. 

By this time they had reached the Colonel’s plantation. Kate 
bade Trelease go into the house. She would follow as soou as she 
had seen the horse fed. ‘ I always give the horses their com when 
my father is away,’ she explained, ‘ else the nigger would steal it 
for his hogs.’ But before giving out the com she ran to the kitchen 
to inquire what there was for supper, and bade the servant beat up 
a cheese omelet with a touch of cayenne. ‘ He can’t help it, poor 
fellow, if he is a curate,’ she said to herself, ‘ and it was very good- 
natured of him to come and meet me.’ Long before Trelease had 
finished relating to Mrs. Bontecoe his own small share in the day’s 
doings, they wore called to supper, and found Kate presiding at a 
table laden with creature comforts, liquid and solid. Though 
Trelease had sometimes contemplated from afar the beauties of the 
ascetic life, he was perfectly aware of the difference between a plain 
bachelor’s table and a table set out by a lady. It was no doubt a 
small matter, but it was pleasanter to see a tablecloth set straight, 
and the napkins proi)erly folded, and glass and silver and steel 
shining brightly. 
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‘ This is luxury indeed !’ said Trelease, unfolding his napkin. ‘ I 
haven’t seen a dinner napkin for weeks.’ 

The sisters laughed; and Kate asked whether he had forsworn 
their use for the sake of mortifying the flesh. 

‘ By no means,’ said Trelease. ‘ But we found that, as fast as 
we bought them, they mysteriously disappeared. And one day I 
saw the cook with one on her head. I suppose it was just the 
convenient size for a turban, such as those middle-aged women 
wear. So I thought if that was the way they all went, it was 
useless to buy any more; and Bontecoe agreed with me. So now 
we two poor bachelors do without.’ Trelease, being entreated by 
the sisters to stay and protect them, was inducted into a room with 
a view of the stables, and armed with the Colonel’s sword, a double- 
barrelled gun, and a ‘ six-shooter ’ belonging to Kate, with general 
directions to shoot any negro seen approaching the stables between 
midnight and daybreak. He took a good look at his room, and he 
was more than ever struck with the difference between a bachelor’s 
household and a household presided over by a lady. In the first 
place, the bed was level, and he could never get his bed made level. 
In the second place, it was tucked in at the foot, and he never 
could get Aunt Peggy to tuck his in at the foot. Thirdly, there 
was not a speck of dust anywhere. Aunt Peggy had two theories 
to account for the perennial layer of dust in Dr. Bontecoe’s establish¬ 
ment. It came from the floors ; and if the floors were washed in 
consequence of Dr. Bontecoe’s violent objurgations, then it came 
from the walls, which were new, and required seasoning. 

‘ What a bed !’ Trelease exclaimed, as he tried it first one side 
and then the other. ‘ I don’t believe a negro made this bed; I 
believe that girl made it. And what an omelet that was !—I 
shouldn’t wonder if that girl made it too. But where did she pick 
up whistling 1 ’ With this conundrum unsolved, he went to sleep, 
and slept till sunrise. 



CHAPTER XXV 


AUNT PHCEBE 

Early the next morning Mrs. Macfurlane, who was dozing in a 
rocking-chair on the verandah, awoke with a start and a shiver, and 
saw a group of neatly-dressed negro women standing in front of her. 

‘Well! What do you all want here, so soon in the morning?’ 
she inquired in a subdued voice. 

Aunt Phoebe limped forward and acted as spokeswoman. 
‘ Morn’, Mis’ Partheuia. Wc’s come to see Mis’ Edith.’ 

‘ Come to see Miss Edith! Are you all crazy ?’ 

‘No, ma’am. We hearn she was dead, so we come to see her.’ 

‘ Who told you she was dead ?’ Mrs. Macfarlane demanded. 

‘ Batheenie, she say she dead.’ 

‘ That was the last story Batheenie told. What else ?’ 

‘ No, ma’am,’ said another negroes, coming forward. ‘ She didn’t 
say she done dead. She say she ’llowed she most dead when she 
put out. She ’How she dead by now, sho’ly.’ 

‘ An’ we all ’llowed she was dead when we saw de do’ stan’ wide 
open,’ added another. 

Mrs. Macfarlane sat up straight and drew her shawl round her. 
‘ Of all the mean, low-down trash I ever heard of,’ she said with great 
deliberation, ‘ I think Batheenie is about the worst. Mrs. Tregellas 
is no more dead than I am, but it is no thanks to Batheenie. 
No, indeed!’ 

A murmur ran through the group. ‘ Laws now! I do admire! 
Ain’t she now?’ in tones varying between wonder and disappoints 
ment. To have got up so early in the morning, and walked so 
many miles dressed in their Sunday best, in the hope of seeing a 
fair young corpse, and to be defrauded of the object of their labour 
after all, was a circumstance not to be made light of. 

A sulky, dumb anger was visible in those stolid faces and 
unwinking .eyes. 

‘ So,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, looEing sternly from one to the other. 
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‘ you all put on your Sunday clothes to come and see a dead woman. 
It’s a pity you haven’t a little more sense.’ 

‘ Laws, Mis’ Parthenia,’ said Aunt Phoebe, ‘ what mek you so 
mad ? You know ’tis custom—ary to go an’ see dead folks. An’ 
there’s mighty little news, an’ de ’tracted meetings ain’t begun yit.’ 

All at once the silence was broken by the cry of a young infant. 
The negro women looked at one another and burst into uncontrolled 
peals of delighted laughter. 

‘ My Lawd! To think Mis’ Tregellas done got her baby, an’ 
Mis’ Parthenia foolin’ us all dis time ! Well, sah !’ 

‘Ain’t you ’shamed, making all this fuss!’ said Mrs. Macfarlanc, 
lifting her hand in warning. 

‘Well, I de—clar!’ said Aunt Phoebe, with a reproachful look 
at the youngest and noisiest of the women. ‘Won’t you quit it. 
Mar’ Susan 1—Blessed land!’ 

‘Well, I want to know what you are all standing there fori’ 
said Mrs. Macfarlane, when the women’s merriment was subdued. 

‘We—11,’ one of them drawled out in a sanctimonious voice, 

‘ we didn’t know but what we might be of some ’sistance.’ 

‘Assistance !’ Mrs. Macfarlane repeated. ‘Oh yes, to be sure. 
If you want to be of assistance, go and fix up that kitchen. And 
you—go and fix me up some nice breakfast rolls. The Colonel and 
the doctor are taking a nap, but they’ll wake after a while, and be 
wanting breakfast. By the bye, do you know any girl who wants 
to hire 1 Because if so, she had better come right away.’ 

There were murmurs of dissent. 'They didn’t know whether 
Batheenie had fixed to come back. They did not wish to interfere 
with Batheenie. 

‘ Make yourselves easy,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. ‘ Mrs. Tregellas 
will send to New York for a cook, or import one, before she takes 
Batheenie in again. Batheenie may think herself very lucky if 
Mr. Tregellas doesn’t put her into the penitentiary. I tell you, 
those English like folks to behave squarely. They have not the 
least use for trifling people.’ 

‘I despise trifling folks myself,’ Aunt Phoebe observed. ‘I 
allays act far an’ squaf by folks, an’ de folks what raise me allays 
act far an’ squar’ by me.’ 

‘Ah yes,’ Mrs. Macfarlane said, gliding into a friendly tone. 
‘You are an old-time servant. Aunt Phoebe. You have had 
experience.' 

Aunt Phoebe drew herself up. ‘ Dat I is, mistiss. Me an’ my 
ole man,—Lordy! my folks thinks a heap o’ we all, I teU you. 
Dar was Miss Sue. She’s m^v chile, you know. J nussed her. 
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You’s acquainted with my Miss Sue, ain’t you V Mrs. Macfarlane 
nodded, knowing that to confess ignorance would bo to forfeit all 
claim to Aunt Phoebe’s respect. 

‘ She b’long in one of do fust fam’lies,’ said Aunt Phoebe, with 
emphasis. ‘ She took an’ married wid a North Ca’lina man,—he 
was a rank stranger to me. An’ he car’d her ’way, way down 
yondah, oowhey! I thought she done forgot her ole Phoebe, but 
she hadn’t, no, sah! Last Trismus she sent me a five-dollah bill 
in a lettah, an’ she say ’twas de fust five-dollah bill she had to 
spiar’ sence de wah. An’ I got dat lettah now.’ 

‘You are the woman I want,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, rising. 
‘ You are the woman Mis’ Edith wants, right now. She has been 
used to having old-time servants about her, like your Miss Sue 
was. She ain’t been used to have trash like Batheenie, that 
would go off and leave a hidy when she was in a hard place. Now 
come right in with me.’ Aunt Phoebe took off her shoes and 
followed Mrs. Macfarlane into the house. In a corner of the sit¬ 
ting-room on a heap of rugs lay Edith’s baby asleep. 

Aunt Phoebe looked at it with pursed-up lips. ‘’Tis a poor 
little maggot,’ she whispered. ‘ It ain’t a circumstance to my Miss 
Sue.’ 

There ensued some confidential talk between Mrs. Macfarlane 
and the old negro woman, which left each with an increase of 
friendly feeling to the other. Although nothing had ever been 
actually charged against Aunt Phoebe or her husband, yet the fact 
of their belonging to the black colony at the Quarters was felt to 
militate against their respectability. Perhaps not even the most 
red-hot old-time abolitionist would have ventured to argue that 
there was more human nature in a negro than in a pale-faca But 
certain it is that there is a great deal; or if it is not real human 
nature, it is a wonderfully good imitation. 

Which of us pale-faces—bo our minds never so lofty—is not 
flattered by even a slight recognition of superior merit in us as 
compared with our friends and neighbours ? Aunt Phoebe felt as 
much flattered as if she had been a ‘ white lady ’ by Mrs. Macfar- 
lane’s compliments and confidences. As she afterwards expressed 
herself to her old man, she was ‘ tickled ’ to sec that Mis’ Parthenia 
knew she had been well raised and had belonged to quality folks. 
She undoubtedly thought more highly of Mis’ Parthenia for her 
perspicacity. 

She had hitherto had some difficulty in ‘ placing ’ Mis’ Parthenia, 
and had spoken of her as merely ‘ Mis’ Macfarlane,’ Mis’ {i.e. mis¬ 
tress) with the family name insteaj} of the Christian name being 
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the negro’s style of a,<l<lress for white married women who did not 
belong to any ‘fam’ly’ of consequence and had never possessed 
slaves of their own. Ladies—quality folks—were smart, but not 
too smart. Her Miss Sue was smart; but no smarter than a lady 
ought to be; that is to say, if you laced up her shoes wrong, you 
were mighty apt to feci it on your ear. But Mis’ Parthenia was too 
smart. She could dress herself from head to foot; Aunt Delphy 
had testified to that fact. And she had taught her little boy to 
dross himself, just as if he were a coloured boy. Aunt Delphy 
did not say anything against Mis’ Parthenia. But she would have 
thought a heap more of her—as would Aunt Phoebe—if Mis’ 
Parthenia had sat in her rocking-chair all the morning, and if she 
had allowed herself to be dressed, even to her shoes and stockings, 
by Aunt Delphy, instead of getting up so bright and early and 
being always around looking after everything. It had been re¬ 
ported at the Quarters that Mis’ Edith was one of the same sort. 
Aunt Phoebe would have felt better pleased had she supposed that 
Mis’ Edith was of the same quality as her Miss Sue: the quality 
that can neither clothe its own body nor wash its own face nor 
brush its own hair, but must be tended and groomed as a queen- 
bee is by the workers. However, being here, Aunt Phoebe felt it 
due to herself, in her own quality of old-time servant, to stay and 
help a white lady who was in such a very hard place. Not the 
less, perhaps, that there had been a whisper from Mrs. Macfarlane 
of good wages,—not old clothes or dried a])ples, but good green¬ 
backs—to be paid promptly at the expiration of each month. 

‘ Well, anyhow, you won’t be the woman to run oif and leave 
her as Batheenie did,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ Dat nigger too mean an’ low lifed for my use, anyway,’ said 
Aunt Phoebe. 

Yet Aunt Phoel>e had her misgivings. This baby had no 
cradle. Her Miss Sue had had a cradle : all Miss Sue’s children 
had had a cradle. It was true that this baby had appeared before 
his time, and there might have been every intention of giving him 
his cubicular rights. Aunt Phoebe suspended judgment till the 
subject could be discussed with the proper authorities. 

A great deal might have been learnt respecting the probable 
whereabouts of the convict, had any one of the Englishmen who 
passed in and out of the sitting-room in thp early morning known 
how to read the thoughts of the old ex-slave, as she crouched by 
the pile of rugs on which the infant lay. Her eyes were fixed on 
its tiny face, and her jaws worke<l with that slow, sideways motion, 
which is supposed to belong,only to the cud-chewing animals. 
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With a piece of sassafras root to chew, Aunt Phoebe might be 
trusted to remain at her post for hours. ' 

They knew as much as this: that the convict had made off 
with Harry’s shooting-coat, and that a bundle containing the rest 
of the suit among other plunder had been hidden in the wood pile, 
ready to carry away. Aunt Phoebe could have told them further, 
that Batheenie, after bringing her two children to Uncle Patrick’s 
house quite early in the day, had disappeared, but had returned 
later without even as much as a hand-basket; and that shortly 
after her arrival there had been a loud discussion followed by cries 
and blows. It was supposed by Aunt Pheebe, whose house was 
quite near Uncle Patrick’s but on higher ground, that Batheenie 
was being punished for coming home empty-handed. Further, 
Uncle Patrick had been seen tearing up a striped garment, and 
setting fire to it in his yard. And Aunt Sophy, his wife, had been 
seen to catch and kill a chicken (frying size). Now nobody 
thought of killing a chicken on a wcek-<lay unless they had com-' 
pany. Furthermore, Uncle Patrick had been seen coming down 
the hill behind his house long after nightfall, accompanied by 
Batheenie, who had kept within doors all day. Aunt Phoebe’s 
own conclusion was that Bathecnie’s husband was the man the 
gentlemen were all looking for ; and that he had got a garment of 
Uncle Patrick in exchange for the gannent she had seen destroyed. 
It was well known that Batheenic’s husband was in the peniten¬ 
tiary in consequence of a mistake respecting another coloured 
gentleman’s cow. 

Batheenie always stood out that it was a mistake; that he was 
innocent; though she could not deny that he had robbed her of 
her ear-rings and had given them to another girl, not long before 
his trial in the matter of the misappropriated cow. Well, he was 
gone, anyway, and, if he did take Mara’ Harry’s coat. Mars’ Harry 
had plenty more. Of course it was a pity that Mis’ Edith had 
been frightened at a wrong time; but what was the darky to do 1 
He was obliged to get him a suit, somehow, so he would not be 
known by the folks about and the grrards of the convict gang to 
which he belonged. Aunt Phoebe knew where this husband of 
Batheenie’s came from. It was a place called Bellona in North 
Carolina. He was doubtless on his-way there now, as he had 
been unable to stay at Uncle Patrick’s. But Aunt Phoebe told 
not a word of this. The white people—Mrs. Macfarlane and 
Mrs. Haverstock, and the Colonel and the doctor and Mr. 
Macfarltme—they came and went, and drank cofl’ee, and talked of 
the parties that had been sent thjp way and that—but took no 
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heed of the old creature who crouched and chewed her sassafras 
stick in the corner, with no more expression in her face than a 
cow. Aunt Phoebe heard all the talk, the planning and the 
conjecture, and gave no sign. Had she dared, she would have 
enjoyed saying something which might disoblige Uncle Patrick. 
But there was no knowing what serious form Uncle Patrick’s 
resentment might take, supposing the sherifiF and his posse came 
to search his cabin, and he should discover through whose informa¬ 
tion the search warrant had been procured. She had heard 
Patrick boast that he could ‘trick’ the finest running spring, so 
that the drinker of the water should swell up and die. Aunt 
Sophy, too, was said to know a trick which would make a person’s 
teeth fall out. When Batheenie’s last baby was dropped into the 
pig-pen by mistake, what happened to the sheriff who came to 
arrest her 1 That sheriff died within the year, and before he died 
every tooth he had dropped out of his jaws. Aunt Sophy always 
said she knew why he died, and why his teeth dropped out ; and 
it was a generally understood thing down at the Quarters that she 
and Uncle Patrick were not people to be interfered with. Aunt 
Phoebe knew a good deal about herbs; there was burdock which 
‘ helped mightily ’ when folks had a stitch in the side, and hore- 
hound for coughs, and catnip for colic, besides snakeroot and 
sarsaparilla and pennyroyal; and oak-bark and slippery elm and 
sassafras for aches and sprains and bruises: but she knew of 
nothing that would make people die unless it might be nightshade 
or poison-oak. But that in her mind would be plain poisoning, 
not ‘tricking.’ There was a vast difference between the two. 
There was one trick she knew of; not much of a trick, to be sure, 
for she had tried it twice, and the woman on whom she had tried 
it had not had a day’s illness in consequence. Still it was a trick, 
and she would try it on Batheenie at the dark of the moon if 
Batheenie should appear to be disposed to quarrel with her fdr 
taking her place. 

Even though she should not care to keep the place, it would 
not do for her to be worsted if it came to a quarrel with Batheenie. 
Should that be so, how would she retain the respect of the people 
of the Quarters 1 These were some of the considerations which 
filled her sluggish mind as bhe kept her watch. Meanwhile the 
gentlemen departed one by one, and the women who had given a 
helping hand to Mrs. Macfarlane came in with their shoes in their 
hands to have a look at the baby, and Mrs. Haverstock, in a big 
nightcap, which stood up like a helmet and nodded every time 
she spoke, came in and ate a .hasty breakfast and departed; and 
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lastly Mrs. Macfarlane came and threw herself on the sofa, vowing 
that her head was splitting and that she was used up. She had 
hardly begun to doze when she jumped up again and ran out. 
She had heard a horse’s trot and she thought it was Trcgcllas 
coming home. 

It was he. He rode along light-hearted, with Iiis money in his 
pocket. He and old Ellaciombc had been just in time. A day 
later and they would have seen the announcement that the bank 
had suspended payment. He knew what his wife’s anxiety must 
be, and he called out cheerily, ‘Edith ! ho, Edith.’ Then he saw 
Mrs. Macfarlane, and began to fear that something was wrong. 
She held up her hand as he approached. 

‘ She must not be disturbed. She has been dreadfully nervous 
about you,’ she said. 

‘ She will be all right now. I have good news for her,’ said 
Tregellas. 

‘ But she is asleep. You can see the baby.’ 

‘Oh!—hang the baby!’ cried Tregellas as he] rushed to the 
house. 

Mrs. Macfarlane followed slowly. ‘ Hang the baby, indeed ! ’ 
she soliloquised. ‘If ever there was an ungrateful creature, ’tis 
a man.’ 



CHAPTEE XXVI 

IN WHICH SMUT IS INTRODUCED 

Only a country editor could rightly appreciate the feelings with 
which the news of the convict’s escape was received at the respect¬ 
ive offices of the SnooksvUle Advance and the Janesville Mugvnimj), 
It was the middle of the silly season—a season which in some 
places and with some newspapers extends over a considerable 
portion of the year. The days for mad-dog paragraphs were gone 
by, while it wsis too soon to begin the mammoth pumpkin series. 
That useful assistant-editor, the scissors, had been hard worked of 
late, and the volumes bristled with ‘ exchanges.’ Notwithstanding 
which, the SnooksvUle Advance had been reduced to printing the 
same poem twice in one week; and the editor of the Janesville 
Mugwump had impounded his wife’s cookery-book, and reproduced 
without acknowledgment, a receipt for a dish called in Jonesville 
French cheese fondi, which, being interpreted, turned out to bu 
Welsh rabbit. 

When the news of the convict’s escape reached Jonesville, a 
reporter was sent from the office of the Mugwump to interview 
the most prominent citizens of Harmonia. He went no farther 
than Major Forepaw’s office, but the news he gathered was suffi¬ 
cient, when properly expanded, to fill four columns. The Snooks- 
ville Advance, whose modest circulation did not permit of its 
employing a reporter, was, however, not a whit behindhand. Its 
columns were as weU filled and its paragraphs a great deal more 
startling. The immediate consequence of these sensational stories 
was a great run on the local ironmongers for window-fastenings 
and door-bolts. After a little while, when no more convicts 
appeared, and the scare had subsided, people began to leave their 
windows open at night, and to neglect to bolt their doors, as in 
the halcyon days of Harmonia’s infancy, when convicts were as 
unexpected as was the serpent when met by Eve in the Garden of 
Eden. But there was always^ the comfort of knowing that there 
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the bolts and locks were, if any woman should be seized with a 
fit of nervousness towards nightfall; and Mrs. Lovett and Mrs. 
Macgregor agi’ecd that a house was more civilised with them than 
without them. The climax to the scries of sensational newspapei- 
paragraphs e.ame when, about a fortnight later, the story was told 
of the ultimate capture of the convict by the guard of the gang to 
which he belonged. The story was short, and may be epitomised 
thus. The guard, instead of joining in the amateur search that 
was carried on for twenty miles round Harmonia, borrowed a 
horse, looked to tlie loading of his pistols, and went at a quiet 
jog-trot from the place in Georgia where the gang was working, 
into the piiic-barrens district of Soutli Carolina. On the sixth 
day of his ride he reached an old dihqndated hut, where the 
convict’s mother lived. Putting aside the old crone, who .assured 
him volubly that she had not seen her son for years, the officer 
entered and found the negro in bed covered up with the bedclothes. 
Calling him by his name, he bade him get up and follow him. 
The negro obeyed, and was returned to the prison which he ha<l 
left with the rest of the gang hired out to the railway authorities 
exactly three weeks after his esc.ape. This story, being true and 
unembellished, was treated .as fiction; whereas the other stories 
which told how the convict had robbed stores and killed store¬ 
keepers all over Jones county, were received as gospel. 

Biding together one afternoon as was their custom, Mr. Denning 
and Mr. Garlick saw in front of them at a little distance two 
people walking towards Harmonia, wiiose appearance was so much 
out of the common as to attract their attention. They were a 
man and woman, and they walked slowly, as if they had come a 
long way. They were both of them deep-chested and broiid- 
shouldered, a little bent, but from their firm, steady gait, it would 
seem to be more from occupation than from age. The man was 
ruddy and weather-beaten, with curly hair and beard, both streaked 
with gray. He was dressed in a knitted blue guernsey and sailor- 
cut nether garments, with an old oilcloth hat on his head. He 
carried a bag slung across his shoulder, and a stout ashen staff in 
his hand. The woman was dressed in rusty black, her skirts 
tucked through the pocket-holes, a plaid shawl pinned to her 
shoulders, and a Leghorn bonnet of antiquated shape tied with a 
black bow under her chin. TJudemeath the bonnet was a cap of 
quilled net, quakerish in fashion; and this cap framed a counte¬ 
nance whose sweetness of expression was such as to redeem a harsh 
sot of features from the possible reproach of ugliness. Her hair 
was iron-gr’ay-s—the most trying tin| to even a well-featured face. 

VOL. I Y 
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A pair of mild blue eyes looked out from the blackest, bushiest of 
eyebrows, and the square, ample forehead was marked by many a 
line of care and perplexity, but not one of ill-temper. The mouth 
was too wide and its upper lip too long, but the smile on it was a 
perpetual protest against tlie lines and wrinkles and crowsfect that 
marked the fiicc. In one hand she carried a big umbrella; on her 
arm was a covered basket, which appeared to contain something of 
weight. 

Mr. Denning passed them with a friendly gesture, as was his 
way towards newcomers to Hannonia, and remarked to Mr. 
Garlick ttiat liere was an entirely new type of immigrant. They 
v/erc riding on slowly when the man approached, and lifting his 
hat, requested to be directed to Mr. Tregellas’s house. 

Mr. Denning’s face beamed with smiles as he gave the sought- 
for direction. ‘And,’ said he, ‘.am I wrong in conjecturing that 
you arc Mr. Rosevear, and that this good woman is Mrs. Roscve.ar 1 
llecause, if so, I can tell you that you are expected.’ 

‘ That’s me, sir, and that’s my missus,’ said Tliom<aa, for it was 
he. ‘ Thank you kindly, sir.’ 

Mr. Denning waveal his hand. ‘No thanks. Glad to have 
met you.’ Ami he put his horse to a trot and rejoined Mr. Garlick, 
who had ridden on slowly. 

Thomas went back to Eliza, who was standing at the roadside. 

‘We’m all right,’ said he. ‘What b’ec looking ’mazed about?’ 

‘I am ’mazed,’ returned Eliza, with cmplnisis. ‘You might 
knock me down with a feather. Why, that’s Mr. Denning.’ 

‘ If you kn.aw’d un, why didn’t ’ee sj)ake to un ? ’ 

Eliza Laughed. ‘I’ve know’d a many folks that didn’t know 
me. I used to sec him when I was in my first place. I’ve 
oi)ened the door to un many a time. He used often to come over 
to see my master. He was vicar of the next parish to ours. 
'That’s more than twenty year agoue.’ 

‘ Looks careless like in his dress for a passon,’ Thomas 
remarked. 

‘ Ah, he was allays like that. They used to tell up, how he 
was so taken up with his books he wouldn’t give hissclf time to 
eat his victuals hardly. Ah well, poor man 1 ’ 

‘ What’s a passon got to do hero ? ’ said Thomas. 

‘ What he’s got to do here is more’n I could say. Well, well! 
—I wonder if his wife is with un. She was a fly-away one, sure 
’nough,’ said Eliza, shaking her head. ‘La! he can’t be rector 
here, for sure.’ 

By this time t fa caf .bad turned out of the high foad and were 
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walking down what had come to be known as ‘ Tregellas’s lane.’ 
There were some fiat-topped, lichen-stained boulders on the roadside, 
and here Eliza projiDsed sitting down to rest. ‘ I didn’t mind the 
basket a bit till just now, and now it seemeth to. get heavier at 
every step.’ So she sat down and rested, and Thomas lit his pipe. 

Trelease coming by, saw them and stopped short. 

‘ If I am not greatly mistaken,’ said he, smiling, as he touched 
his hat, ‘ you are Mr. and Mrs. Eosevear 1' 

‘ That’s we, sir,’ said Thomas, touching his hat in return, while 
Eliza curtsied. 

‘ Ah, I felt sure of it. Let us shake hands. I’m a Oornishman 
too. My name is Trelease. Mrs. Eosevear, the last time I saw 
you, you told me I should go to Botany Bay if I did not mind 
what I was about.’ 

‘La, sir,’ said Eliza. ‘You must ha’ been leading Master 
Harry into mischief, if I said such a thing as that. But I don’t 
mind it.’ 

‘ He was lesuling me into mischief,’ said Trelease. ‘ I wiis 
stealing apples out of Admiral Tregclliis’s garden; but it was he 
put me up to it, and gave me a leg over the wall.’ 

‘ I’ll go on with you,’ ho said, when Eliza rose. ‘ I suppose 
you know you are expected.’ 

‘ Why, so the other gentleman said,’ Thomas rejoined. 

‘ I will carry your basket, Mrs. Eosevear,’ said Trelease, taking 
it up. ‘ Why, what have wo here li ’ For there was a movement 
inside the bfisket. 

They both laughed. ‘ ’Tis ’Liza’s cat. She would bring un,’ 
said Thomas. ‘ I told her folk would think she was ’mazed.’ 

Trelease declared he didn’t think so, and advised Eliza to put 
up her cat for exhibition. ‘ On view, a cat from the Old Country. 
Admission, ten cents.’ 

‘ Well, sir, he’s the wonderfullest cat I ever see’d,’ said Thomas. 

‘ He sits up and begs like a dog, and he purtends to be dead when 
I fires off an old pistol, and he can jump up and lift the door 
latch when he wants to let hisself out. He’s half Maltee, and 
black as my hat, all to what I call his shirt-front, and he’s fit for 
any lady’s parlour. I told ’Liza she’d lietter give im to the Queen 
if she wanted a good home for un; but she said she reckoned the 
Queen had got as many cats as she wanted; and he’s only half 
Maltea’ 

‘ I didn’t mean for to bring him,’ Eliza added, ‘ but just as I 
was getting into the cart when we was coming away, I says, 
“ Good-bye, Smut; ” and if you’ll believe me, sir, he sat up and 
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begged. Well, my man wouldn’t hear of my taking him, and to 
bo sure, I’d left him in a good home, like, with my sister’s children. 
So we went along, and I was a-sobbing and sighing like, when 
it come to the last, and by’mby I turned my head, and there was 
Smut a-sitting up in the middle of the road, and a-beggin’ like any 
Christian. And he’d run a bit till he got up to the cart, and then 
he’d sit up and beg, and turn his head fust one side and then the 
other, and mew so pitiful it went to my heart. So I told my 
man I couldn’t stand that, and I just called him, and up he come, 
and cuddled in to me. And he travelled right up to Liverpool in 
this here basket, along with my Bible and my best caj).’ 

‘ ’Twas all for the best,’ said Thomas. ‘ He was the greatest 
comfort ’Liza hi«l on board, except her Bible and her Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ 

The path was rough, and Eliza, who was tired and footsore, 
bogged them to go on a bit and never mind her. But this they 
would not do. Trelcasc gave her his arm, and went slowly. And 
by and by they passed a thicket of blackberries, and Eliza said the 
sight of it heartened her up, because it looked like home. But 
when they hsid reached the spot from which the house could be 
seen, the loveliness of the view overcame even Eliza’s sense of 
fatigue. They stood still and looked, and Thomas, who had the 
Pilgrim’s Progress in his mind, because of having read it aloud day 
after day to his fellow-passengers in the steamer, said, ‘ Surely the 
land of Beulah must be somethmg like that.’ There was a grape¬ 
vine which had twisted its branches so as to form a thicket, and a 
trunijiet-crceper which had trailed itself for many yards and then 
had climbed a tree sixty feet high, where it hung in twisted ropes 
with scarlet bunches waving at the ends. And there was a clear 
space between the trees, which in England would have had a fairy 
ring in it, but here it was a patch ot crimson castillcia, which 
looked like a bod of lilies. They were silent for a little while : so 
silent that the redbirds flew out of the thicket, and dipped their 
bills into the shallow pool which at this time was all that was 
left of the brook. 

‘Well,’ said Eliza, ‘it looks as if we might come to sitting 
under our own vine and fig-tree, all in good time; This place is 
for all the world like a nobleman’s park, only prettier. Why, that 
vine stem there is as thick as my wrist. Whoever planted it, 
I wonder 1’ 

‘The Lord Ranted it,’ said Trelease. And they were again 
silent for a space, wondering at the beauty of it. 

‘Well,’ said Thomas, ‘if* we’d picked the world over, we 
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couldn’t lia’ come to a purtier country. And everybody so friendly 
like.’ 

But presently they reached the fence which enclosed the house 
and its appurtenances, and Trelease gave a loud halloo which 
brought his friend to the door. There was a prodigious hand¬ 
shaking, and then Harry seized his old nurse by the shoulders and 
hugged her. Trelease walked a little apart, smiling, yet with a 
feeling of sadness in his heart at the thought that he was so alone 
in the world. He had not even an old servant to bo fond of him. 
He asked himself. Was he to be a mere waif all his life, or shoidd 
he take his resolution once for all and come to an anchor here 1 
And if he did, what then 1 For an instant he wislicd he had 
remained in his curacy. There at least he was doing something, 
even if it was not good for much. But before he had got any 
further in his gloomy reflections, the firet exuberance of the 
welcome was over, and Tregcllas calling to him, bade him enter 
the house. 

‘Well, well,’ said Thomas, when his inner man had been 
refreshed, and he was seated opposite Tregcllas in a comfortable 
armchair with his pipe lighted, ‘ this do seem like coming home 
instead o’ coming abroad. I fairly thought ’Liza would ha’ gone 
’mazed when they told us the young admiral was come, and she 
not there to bid him welcome, like. Her tucks up her skii-ts, and 
she says, says she, “I don’t mind if it is seven mile, and seven 
mile to the top o’ that. I can’t sit quiet here, and that blessed 
dear a-wanting me.” So olf she goes, and tows me in her wake.’ 

While Thomas was making eager inquiries as to the price of 
land and the prospect of employment for a man who could put 
his hand to almost anything, on the other side of the wall Eilith 
was telling her troubles to Eliza’s sympathetic ear. 

‘ Whenever I fall asleep, I see the horrible black face of that 
convict, and then I wake in a fright. But now you are here 
perhaps I shall get over it. And you will see that Harry is com¬ 
fortable and has proper food to eat,—won’t you 1 Aunt Phoebe 
will boil everything; even a roast leg of mutton she will boil first, 
and I know that Harry does not like it. And you will ’tell me 
what to do to make the baby grow big. I know by the way 
Harry looks at him that he thinks him a miserable failure.’ 

‘■Why, ’tis a bootiful baby, for sure,’ said Eliza. ‘You’m 
narvical, my dear, and that’s all about it. You’m narvical, and 
you wants a little divarsion.’ 

The ‘ divarsion ’ was soon produced by the antics of Eliza’s cat. 
Eliza always said that Edith would* never have got well but for 
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that cat. 'J’o Bce Smut sit up and hcg was so strange and unex¬ 
pected in a cat, that Edith could not but laugh. She had had a 
cat which had been so ill-treated by Batheenie and her children 
that it ran away and never came back, and the house was overrun 
with mice. Smut, who hml a deep sense of duty, went to work 
on the afternoon of his arrival, an<l soon rid the house of those 
l)ests. All these, as well as the field-mice and ground-squirrels he 
caught later on, he brought and laid down impartially at Edith’s 
or Eliza’s feet. Acting from the same sense of duty—in this case 
a little strained—ho brought one day a garter-snake with its tail 
still quivering, and laid it down close by the baby. But, as Eliza 
observed, he would never have done that if he had not been sure 
that it was dead first. What with the amusement affonled by 
Smut’s cleverness, and the comfort of being nursed by an affec¬ 
tionate old servant, Edith soon began to feel that she could take 
up all her little burdens once more, and not mind much even the 
baby’s being so puny. 

Mrs. Maegregor, who was nothing if not practical, had the habit, 
so much recommended by a learned divine to theological students, 
of verifying her refereuces. When the stoiy of the convict scare 
first appeared in the JonesviUe Mugwump, the name of the lady 
who had been terrified wiis put down as Maegregor instead of 
Tregellas. Mrs. Maegregor’s bewilderment on reading this was 
extreme. She drove over to the manager’s office to inquire how it 
could have occurred, but Major Forepaw was absent, and Mr. Mac- 
farlane jnefessed complete ignorance of the matter. As soon as she 
supposed Edith would receive visitors she wont to sc(i her; taking 
a basket of late tomatoes as an offering to the invalid, and a large 
bag of gingerbread for the sustenance of her son Johnnie, who 
usually ac'eompanied her in her excursions. She took the news¬ 
paper with her too, that Edith might see with her own eyes, if 
she had not seen already, what a flagrant mistake had been made. 

Edith glanced at the paper, and said that it did not matter 
much. 

‘ But it is incorrect,’ said Mrs. Maegregor. ‘ I cannot think 
why Major Forepaw should have said such a thing, when, as you 
know, I never saw the convict.’ 

‘ Given the same circumstances, the same thing might have 
happened to you,’ said Edith. 

‘ But the circumstancp.s never could have been the same,’ Mrs. 
Maegregor insisted. ‘ If my husband had been called away, I 
should have taken care to have a jnstol handy, and then when the 
convict came I should just have pointed it at him,-and he would 
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have made off immediately. Negroes are such cowards, ye 
know. And then too, I keep a cook and a second girl, so that 
there wonld be no danger of my liciiig left alone. ’Tis not likely 
that both of them woultl go off the same day. And—tell me— 
has that yellow girl never come back V 

‘ Never,’ said Edith. 

‘I should have thought she would come back to get her 
wages.’ 

‘ I had paid her wages a day or two before,’ said Edith. 

‘ Ah, that accounts for it! I understand that darky’s behaviour 
now.’ 

Mrs. Macgrcgor’s inquiries were cut short for the moment by 
her son, who began to thump loudly on the door and demand 
gingerbread. Mrs. Maegregor rose and gave him the bag, obseiw- 
iug that Johnnie was very delicate and always required something 
to eat between meals. When she resumed her seat she remarked 
that Edith looked pale. 

‘Missus ain’t fit to bear loud noises, nor overmuch talking,’ 
said Eliza. ‘Dr. IJontccoo said she was not to be flurried nor 
worried.—Them’s his very words,’ continued Eliza with emphasis. 

‘ Dr. Bontccoe was (jnite right, no doubt,’ said Mrs. Maegregor. 
‘ I shouldn’t wonder if he got a practice by and by. He’s just the 
right age; one does not feel confidence in a very young doctor. 
His charges are not very high, I suppose.’ 

,‘I do not know,’ Edith sighed, weary of being catechised. 

‘ Ah, no doubt ye’ll know all that in good time. His charges 
ought not to be high. I’ll give him a hint, if ye like.’ 

‘ Oh,’ Edith cried, starting up, ‘ pray, pray do nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Certainly not, unless ye wished it. I never meddle,’ said Mrs. 
Maegregor complacently. ‘ Well now, pcrlxaps yc could tell me the 
rights of the convict story. Was it true that Mrs. Macfarlane saw 
him in the distance and fired at hiiul’ 

Eliza interposed again. ‘If you ])lease, ma’am. Dr. Bontccoe 
has forbidden missus to talk about that.’ 

Mrs. Maegregor looked with disfavour at the English ‘ body ’ 
who was taking so much u])on her. Edith Imstened to say that if 
Mrs. Maegregor would stay to dinner her husband would tell her 
all he knew. 

Mrs. Maegregor accepted the invitation. She dared say that 
Mr. Tregellas would like some one to talk to. 

‘ But there have been such conflicting accounts, and Mr. Tregellas 
was not there himself after all. It does not matter much, but I 
do always like to get a story at hast hand.—Now I hope yc did 
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not tlnnk it unnciglibourly,—my not coming down at the time, I 
mean.' 

‘ Oh no,’ said Edith. 

‘ Ye SCO, in a house like mine there is always so much to be 
done. Of course, if I coidd have imagined-how things would be, 
I would have come away at oncA). But I could not have foreseen 
it, could I f 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Edith. 

‘It’s quite different with Mrs. Macfarlanc,’ Mrs. Maegregor 
jmrsued. ‘ She can come and go as the notion takes her. 'Tis not 
as if her linsbaiid were farming, ye see.’ 

‘ I thought he did farm,’ said Edith. 

‘ I don’t call that farming,’ said Mrs. Maegregor, with a smile 
of pity at Edith’s ignorsince. ‘ It’s just an experimental station, 
that’s idl. And he potters about and gets his salary.’ 

Edith remarked that Mr. Macfarlanc had given her husband 
information which hatl proved of great use to him. 

‘ Very likely,’ said Mrs. Maegregor. ‘ Oh, don’t suppose I want 
to speak against Mr. Macfarlanc. He has a head upon his shoulders; 
))ut he’s no farmer.’ 

To change the subject, Edith asked Mrs. Maegregor what she 
thought of the baby. Mrs. Maegregor with great candour replied 
that, eonsuhsring all she had heard, it was not half so puny as she 
liad expected. 

‘ People exaggerate so, don’t they ? Of course he will never be 
such, a boy as my Johnnie’—Edith in her secret heart devoutly 
hoped he would not—‘ but I don’t see why he should not do well 
enough ; and he may be clever, though he never can be big. There 
was Sir Isaac Newton, for instance. And Sir Walter Scott was 
lame, and so was Byron—and-’ 

‘His logs are all right, bless him!’ Eliza interjected. And 
Edith asked Mrs. Maegregor whether she would not see for 
herself. 

‘ ’Twas only an illustration,’ Mrs. Maegregor explained. ‘ Sir 
Isaac Newton is a case in point however.—And now, tell me, are 
ye not going to call him Harmonius 1 Because,’ she continued, in 
answer to Edith’s negative, ‘he’s the first baby born since this 
place has been called Harmonia. I made sure ye would call him 
Hannonius. I told everybody so.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘If I do, he will be called the Harmonious 
Blacksmith to the end of his days.’ 

‘ I don’t see how that could be,’ said Mrs. Maegregor, ‘ unless 
ye apprentice him to a blacksmith. And I should siq)pose ye had 
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other prospects for him. Besides, he’ll never have an arm fit for a 
blacksmith.’ 

At last Eliza, in despair, called in Harry to entertain the guest. 
‘ Her’ll talk missus into a fever,’ she told him. Mrs. Maegregor 
improved the shining hour by giving him a multitude of valuable 
hints in farming, in housekeeping, in the care of babies,—for she 
considered Mrs. Tregcllas a poor creature at the best of times ; and 
talked so much and so long, that when she was gone Tregcllas 
rushed into the woods, and said a good many things that he should 
not have said. 

Until now the intercourse between Edith and Mrs. Haverstock 
had been somewhat like an armed neutrality, for Edith could not 
quite forgive her jx)or opinion of men—including Edith’s husband. 
Nevertheless she Inwl stood by Edith in her extremity, and Edith 
was not slow to , express her gratitude. 

Mrs. Haverstock appeared taken aback. Her stern countenance 
became sterner. ‘ It is not me you sliould thank,’ she said. , 

‘I know what you mean,’ said Edith. ‘ Indeed I am thankful 
that things turned out as well as they did for me. But I am 
grateful to my friends too.’ 

‘I mean,’ said Mrs. Haverstock, ‘that it was my husband 
who sent me. I did not take the initiative; it was his doing 
entirely.’ 

‘ But the kindness to me was the same,’ said Edith, ‘ only now 
I shall feel grateful to you both.’ Editli could never feel other 
thmi friendly to Mrs. Haverstock after that. Her refusing to take 
the credit of a good deed when it did not properly belong to her 
seemed so heroic—considering that had she held her tongue none 
would have been the wiser—that Edith perpetually found herself 
taking an attitude of mental admiration towards Mrs. Haverstock 
—in her absence. When present, it was only by an effort that 
she could remember what sterling uprightness lay hidden under 
the eccentric wilfulness and fanaticism which made up the Mrs. 
Haverstock of daily life. 

As soon as Mrs. Boutecoc had assured herself that there was no 
likelihood of meeting her husband, she came to visit Edith and her 
baby. 

‘ I don’t think it is so very small,’ she said doubtfully. ‘ I 
suppose it will grow big in time.’ 

‘ I should hope so, ma’am, indeed,’ said Eliza, indignant that a 
married lady should say such a stupid thing. 

Mrs. Bontecoe ‘ assisted ’ with mixed curiosity and wonder at 
the toilette of the tiny creature. aHow does she manage to touch 
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it without pullin<' it to pieces V she said, as she watched Eliza’s 
deft manipulations. 

‘La, ma’am, they ain’t made o’ gingerbread,’ was Eliza’s 
remark. 

By and by Mrs. Bonteeoe asked timidly if she might hold the 
baby on lior lap. Edith graciously assented, and they were presently 
laughing together at Mrs. Msiegregor’s taking it for granted that 
Edith would call the baby Harmonius. 

They liad talked of many things and then had been silent, as 
people who are spending a whole day together are apt to be. Edith, 
hai)pening to look up, saw that Mrs. Bonteeoe was crying quietly. 
Eliza saw it too, and hastily snatched the baby from her lap. 

‘ Excuse mo, ma’am,’ she cried, ‘ but it ain’t lucky to drop tears on 
a young baby’s face,—dear lamb!’ 

‘ I didn’t mean any harm. I woidd not hurt it for the world,’ 
said Mrs. Bonteeoe, wiping her eyes. 

Edith signed to Eliza to take the child away. When the door 
was shut slie put her hand in Mrs. Bontecoc’s and said gently, 
‘ What is it 1 Tell inci.’ 

‘ All,’ Mre. Bonteeoe said, ‘ how hapjiy you a.re in your married 
life!—If I had had a husband like yours! ’—and she wept un- 
restrainediy. 

‘You won your husband once. Try to win him again,’ said 
Edith. 

‘All, the first time was easy enough. It is not the winning, it 
is the keeping.’ 

‘ He is very good and kind. Every one says so.’ 

‘ Yes. flood and kind to every one except his own wife. Hard, 
liard to mo as the nether millstone. That is the way with some 
men. If only I had known how to manage him!—But I never 
did. I never could manage anything or anybody. How do 
you do it 1 ’ 

‘ Do what 1 ’ said Edith, smiling, though tears were in her eyes. 

‘ Manage your husband.’ 

‘ I do not manage him. I love him.’ 

Mrs. Bonteeoe shook her head. ‘ There is something more in 
it than that. I was as much in love with Rujiert as any girl 
could be. But after we were married, everything seemed to 
change so. I used to wonder sometimes whether I had only 
dreamt that I Was in love, and that he was in love with me.’ 

‘ I did not say I was in love,’ said Edith. ‘ I said I loved my 
husband. There is a distinction.’ 

Mrs. Bonteeoe looked puzzled. ‘ I do not quite sec*it,’ she said. 
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‘ And every one says you manage him. How else should he be so 
devoted to you ? ’ Edith smiled, but did not answer. 

‘ It would be so kind of you to tell me,’ she persisted, putting 
her hand in Edith’s. 

‘ Oh,’ cried Edith, ‘ do you think I would not tell .you, if I 
could—if there were any secret!—But I love him, and he loves me. 
That is all the secret. We have absolute faith in each other.’ 

Mrs. Bontccoc was silent, as if reflecting. ‘ That is the sort 
of thing which hardly ever lasts beyond the lioneymoon, I suppose. 
Perhaps you arc one of the lucky ones, just as I am one of the 
unlucky ones. I’m sure I hadn’t been married a fortnight befon; 
Rupert began reading his tii'csomc medieval papers and things at 
breakfast; and in the evening too. That was not living for me 
much, was it 1 ’ 

‘ You had your remedy. Why did you not reiul the ncwspaiicr, 
yourself? Then you woidd not have felt neglected.’ 

‘So I did once or twice, just to annoy him. But he never 
seemed to .see it.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ You asked how I managed my husband ? I 
never did, and never shall do, things merely to annoy him.’ 

‘But then he never does things that annoy you.’ 

Edith could make no an.swer to this. How could she make 
Mrs. Bontccoc understand that she and Harry would have died 
rather than act so as to annoy each other ? Mrs. Bontecoe seemed 
to think that married life was a iKirpetual game of ‘ tit for tat.’ 
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A KALMIA PATCH 

When Edith’s iiiuits heard that Eliza and her husband were going 
to Hanuonia, they sent for them; and, while Thomas was sumptu¬ 
ously entertained in the housekeeper’s room, Eliza had a private 
interview with the old ladies, who did not let her go empty-handed, 
and entreated her to write and tell them everything about their 
dear niece. They had asked so many questions to which Edith 
gave no answer! They had misgivings that Mr. Trcgellas was 
not making money. Certain it was that from tlie context of some 
of their niece’s letters they gathered that she was in the habit of 
riding without an eseort; and surely that was carrying things too 
far. If Mr. Tregellas were unable to accompany his wife, it was 
Ids duty to furnish a substitute. If he could not afford one. Miss 
Kachel declared that she would herself prefer to pay a groom’s 
Wiiges, rather than have the mortification of supposing that her 
niece was riding about alone. Eliza was entrusted with a private 
message, which both ladies desired to be delivered, but which 
neither had the courage to write. It was this: that if Mrs. 
Tregellas wished to come home, money would be sent out for the 
purpose. ‘ Of course her husband made her suppose that he was 
very much in love with her,’ sidd Miss Eachel. ‘ It would be no 
small thing tliat would make a girl so well brought up as Edith 
forget her duty to her only surviving relatives. But all that may 
be changed now. If she wishes to come back, she shall come 
back.’ Eliza tried to say a good word for Tregellas, whom she had 
known, boy and man, for so many years ; but the old ladies hardly 
listened to her. Of course they hoped for the best, they said, but 
they coidd not believe that their niece could be quite happy in 
such a strange, out-of-the-way place as Mr. Tregellas had chosen 
to settle in. 

. Eliza for her part could not see why the old ladies could not 
have kept their niece and their niece’s husband toe, hail they 
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chosen to do so. Here they were, growing older every year, all 
lonesome and ‘ whisht ’ in that big house, and those two pretty 
dears gone out in the world to seek their fortune. There seemed 
to Eliza a strange crookedness in this; and she wondered too 
that the ladies did not see what a loss it was to themselves. How 
the big old staircases and wide corridors would be lightened up by 
the presence of the young and happy, the running to and fro of 
blithe feet which as yet had not felt the weight of yearn and 
sorrows! If she had such a big house to live in, with its walls 
full of pictures, and carpets everywhere, and clocks galore, would 
not she have her nieces with her, and her niece’s children, and 
would not they all be comfortable together ? But gentle folks liad 
strange ways, and it looked almost as if they liked to have a lot 
of empty rooms and be lonesome and whisht. 

Perhaps it was in the hope of bringing the Misses de Glanvile 
to a sense of their duty to their niece, that Eliza when she wrote, as 
she had promised, told a little more of Edith and her surroundings 
than Edith would have wished to be told. The Misses de Glan- 
vile got a clear idea for the first time what sort of position their 
niece had put herself in, and they were shocked and mortified. 

Edith had no drawing-room larpet, she slept on the ground- 
floor because there wasn’t any upstairs, and the house was built 
of wood even to the roof, and there was not a bit of wall to the 
garden, and the kitchen was a little house all to itself in the 
middle of the yard. And as for the blacks, Eliza wrote, they 
were not all black, because some were brown and some were almost 
white; but she had no opinion of any of them. And the dear 
baby had no cradle yet, but he had made his appearance before he 
was expected, so no wonder if everything was not quite as it should 
have been. But Thomas (who sent his humble duty) had killed a 
big snake that had crawled into the bedroom, and she had a cold 
turn whenever she thought what risks that baby ran. For his 
dear young ma would take and put him to lie on the floor as soon 
as look. 

When the aunts had read Eliza’s letter, they looked at each 
other. Hardly a sentence was there in it which had not given 
them a little stab. 

Edith had no drawing-room carpet: and what a good carpet 
they had just given away to the under housemaid’s rheumatic 
grandmother! 

Edith was living in a wooden house with a wooden roof: and 
they had just paid for a set of pigsties built of brick and roofed 
with slate. 
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Edith could have no wall fruit, because her garden had no wall; 
and they had so much that they were giving it away to the people 
in the village. 

But that the baby should be without a cradle was worse than 
anything! 

‘Edith must be in worse circumstances than we imagined,’ 
said Miss Eachel. And Miss Elizabeth shook her head sadly. 

‘ If she were not so proud!—It is very wrong for a young 
woman to bo so proud,’ said Miss Kachcl. 

‘ Very wrong,’ assented Miss Elizabeth. 

‘ I should like to send her a cradle. The idea of our niece’s 
baby having no cra<llc! ’—And Miss Rachel got up and walked 
about the room. 

‘ Poor thing ! ’ said Miss Elizabeth. 

‘I’ll tell you what,’ said Miss Eachel, ‘I’ll go to Exeter 
to-morrow and buy a cradle and send it out.’ As Miss Rachel 
lived farther from Exeter than from Plymouth, she thought 
Exeter cradles must be the iKJst. Then Miss Elizabeth begged to 
be allowed to pay half. And there was quite a stir because of the 
suddenness of the contemplated jouriiey, and maids ran up and 
down stairs—a thing which seldom happened in Miss Rimhel’s 
house. And they went to Exeter next day and bought the finest 
cradle they could get, and sent it out by a Cunarder that it might 
not get lost. 

Eliza thought it a strange thing when, after that snake had 
been in the house, Mr. Tregellas, instead of setting off at once to 
buy a cradle for the baby, measured the length of the dead reptile, 
wrote it down in his pocket-book, and then carried the creature in 
to show his wife. She ventured to ask Edith if master was not 
going to get a eradle. Edith replied that her husband had no such 
intention. He could not bear the noise of the rockers. 

‘ I should hope, ma’am, master could bear it if ’twas his dooty,’ 
said Eliza. 

‘ But it never will be his duty,’ said Edith. 

‘ Well, ma’am, I should like for master to tell mo how that 
baby is to be brought up without a cradle.’ 

‘ Why not 1 Did you never know a baby brought up without 
one?’ 

‘ Iss sure, I know’d wan, an’ a mis’blcr little mossel of a thing 
I niver did see. He niver thrived; but allays looked dimmed; 
an’ he just <lwawmed away like if he’d been pixy laid.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ There are no pixies in America.’ 

This was a wonderful fiud, i^* true, and Eliza was silent for a 
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while, meditating on it. But, pixies or no pixies, she was sure 
that the baby’s parents were lieginning wrong in his bringing up. 

When she heard from Edith that her aunts were sending out a 
cradle, she was glad; and felt sure that she had done her duty in 
mentioning the lack of one to the old ladies. But her joy was 
short-lived. Tregellas received a notice from the New York 
custom-house to the effect that there was a cradle consigned to 
him, and that as soon as he had paid the duty, amounting to 
twenty-seven dollars, it would be forwarded. And Tregellas said 
that Edith’s aunts were the silliest women in tlie world, and that 
he would pay duty for no cradle: not though Edith offered to 
have the rockers taken off. 

Fortunately, Edith had written a warm letter of thanks to her 
aunts lieforc the notice came from the custom-house, and she did 
not tell them of her husband’s refusal to jiay the imiiort duty. 
Seeing that the gift was well received. Aunt Kachcl before long 
sent out another; this time happily not one liable to duty. It 
was a present to Edith of fifty pounds, with a request that Mr. 
Tregellas would let her dear Edith have a projwr attendant when 
riding. It made her nervous to think of her riding alone. Edith 
said her aunt was very thoughtful and kind. Tregellas thought 
she was impertinent, and would have liked his wife to send the 
money back again. Edith laughed and said she might have taken 
that view some time ago, but now she wanted everything she 
could get. 

“■I wish it were a hundred!—I wish it were a million,’ she 
cried. ‘ Oh, I understand now why jiooplc should try to be rich.’ 

Tregellas stared at her. ‘Of'all women,’ said he, ‘I should 
have said you were the least mercenary.’ 

‘I am not mercenary.’ 

‘ It seems at any rate that you love money. 'Well, I am sorry 
I have so little to give you. I—I am sorry if you made a mis¬ 
take after all.’ 

Edith flew to him and put her arms round his neck. ‘ Never 
think that,’ she cried. ‘ I shall never want for myself one thing 
more than you can give me, dearest. It is only for baby that I 
want to be rich. Ever since I have had him I have been wishing 
that I had money to buy land for him,|so that he might have 
something of his very own. Cannot you understand that 1 Eliza 
understood it perfectly.’ 

‘ But, my dear, it is such nonsense. 'Why should you want to 
buy land for a baby ? ’ 

‘ It is insjinct, I supixise. I want to give him everything.’ 
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Tregellas sat for a while in a brown study. Then he said: 
‘ Now I see how it is some men arc so selfish. It is the fault of 
their mothers.’ 

‘As if,’ cried Edith, ‘ I would bring up my lx>y to be selfish !’ 

‘ That is what you will do. What else do you expect 1 You 
want to give him evciything. Why should he have everything 1 
Why should he have anything 1’ 

‘ Oh, Harry ! Do not fathers toil all their lives that they may 
leave fortunes to their children V 

‘ Yes, and I have often thought what miserable fools they were. 
I would rather have my boy poor all his days, than that somebody 
shoidd leave him a million. If there be any good in him, work 
may bring it out; but riches will bo sure to develop the evil,’ 

Edith pouted. ‘You are a perfect Diogenes. And after all, 
what have I got to si)ondl Just fifty pounds.’ 

But the principle was the samp, Tregellas said. 

About this time Eliza began to go to Hai-monia a good deal on 
some errand for her mistress. One day Edith was driven in to 
town by her old nurse, and when she came back she wiis in such 
high spirits that she began to dance and sing as if she were a girl. 

‘Do you sec that hillside 1’ she asked her husband when he 
came in. 

‘ Do you mean the kalniia patch V said he. 

‘Yes. It belongs to baby. I bought it this iifternoon with 
the fifty pounds Atmt liachel sent me.’ 

Trcgelhis sat down and laughed. ‘ That kalmia patch! I 
think you must be crazy.’ 

‘ There is some laud besides the kalmia patch, of coirrsa ’ 

‘ ’That fellow Forepaw has swindled you.’ 

‘ I don’t think so,’ cried Edith. ‘ I have bought a hundred acres 
with my fifty pounds. I call that dirt cheap.’ 

‘ It is not worth fifty i)encc. And now you have got it, what 
arc you going to do with it V 

‘ There is plenty of time to think about that. You can let your 
sheep run on it when you have any.’ 

.‘ On kalmia brush ? No, thank you.’ 

‘ Well, baby can do what he likes with it when he is grown up.’ 

‘ I think you are a baby yourself,’ said Tregellas, and went away 
laughing. Once during the evening he began to laugh without 
apparent cause, and when she looked at him inquiringly, he took 
her gently by the shoulders and said: ‘ What a wise woman this 
is ! She would like her son to be a millionaire, and she goes and 
buys him a hundred acres of kalmia brush !’ 
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At the foot of this sdlnc hillside Thomas bought sixty acres of 
half-cleared laud, which being at the foot had naturally a greater 
depth of soil than the liDlside, and had the advantage of being a 
little nearer to Ilarmonia. Tregellas and Mr. Ellacombe helped 
to build a little log-house for the good man, and he and his wife 
moved into it as soon as the chinking was dry. Eliza left the 
baby with many misgivings. She entreated Edith to trust it as 
little as possible to Aunt l'lKBl)e. She had no o])inion of the blacks. 
Aunt rhaibe, for her pai't, had taken a liking to the baby and the 
baby’s mistress, and was well pleased to have the care of the little 
one without Mrs. Rosevear’s supervision* 

‘I bin wid <iuality folks’ chilluns all my life,’ she said once, 
when rcmonstratc<l with in regard to some omission, ‘ an’ I know 
my bisness when I ain’t interrupted. Miss Sue rna she never 
interrupt me. She jes’ Icmme go ’long.’ 

Once she absented herself for some hours, and Edith was afraid 
she had gone away offended. But she returned apparently very 
tired, and only chose to say that she had ha<l ‘particulai- business.’ 
Wha^ this had been Edith found out the next day, when she saw 
round the baby’s neck a bit of black ribbon the old woman had 
begged of her. On cutting it off, she discovere<l a mole’s foot tied 
up at one end of it; and this, she suspected rightly, had been the 
cause of Aunt Pheebe’s ab.scnce. The mole’s foot was a charm to 
make a child’s teeth come easily, but to make the charm work 
properly it was necessary that the child’s nurse should catch the 
mole herself, and no one must know about her intention beforehand. 
When Mrs. Haverstock heard what Aunt Phosbe had done, she 
wondered fit Mrs. Trcgellfis for keeping such a wicked old woman 
in her house. She was astonished that Edith should lay such 
stress on the poor old creature’s devotion to her baby, and she 
thought it was not the right way to look at it, for Edith to say 
that two hundred years ago English lailies were quite as foolish as 
Aunt Phcebc. 

But before long a much more serious thing happened in connection 
with the baby. The innocent child was the occasion for stirring 
up such strife that for a short time Harmonia should have been 
called Discordia. 
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